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[ONUMENT, a noble fluted ll 
column, erected by order of parlia- I. 
ment, in commemoration of the mi 
burning and rebuilding of the city, on the "> 8 
eaſt fide of Fiſh ſtreet hill, in a ſquare _ 4 
open to the ſtreet. 88 | 
This ſtately column, which is of the 1 


Doric order, was begun by Sir Chriſto- i 
pher Wren, in the year 1671, and com- I 
pleted by that great architect in 1677. It _ | 
much exceeds, in height, the pillars at it 
Rome of the Emperors Trajan and Anto- 5 
ninus, the ſtately remains, of Roman gran- 
deur ; or that of Theodofius at Conſtanti- 
_ nople ; for the largeſt of the Roman co- 
lumns, which was that of Antoninus, was 
only 172 feet anda half in height, and 12 
feet 3 inches, Engliſh meaſure, in dia- 
meter. But the diameter df this co- : 
- YOM Teo oo” lumn 
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lumn at the baſe, is 15 feet, and conſe. 
quently it is 120 feet high; the height of 
the pedeſtal is 40, and the cippus or met; 
with the urn on the'top 42, making 202 
feet in the whole. On the cap of the pe- 
deſtal, at the angles, are four dragons (the 
ſupporters of the city arms) and between 
them trophies, with ſymbols of regality, 
arts, ſciences, commerce, &c. 

Within is a large ſtaircaſe of black 
marble, containing 345 ſteps, 10 inches 
and a half broad, and 6 inches in thick- 
neſs, and by theſe there is an aſcent to the 
iron balcony (which is the abacus of the 
column). Over the capital is an iron bal- 
cony, encompaſſing a cone 32 feet high, 
ſupporting a blazing urn of braſs, gilt. 

In the place of this urn, which was ſet 
up contrary to Sir Chriſtopher's opinion, 
was originally intended a coloſſal ſtatue, 
in braſs, gilt, of King Charles II. s 
founder of the new city, after the manner 
of the Roman pillars, which terminated 
with the ſtatues of their Cæſars; or elle a 
figure erect of a woman crowned with 
' turrets, holding a ſword and cap of main- 
tenance, with other enſigns of the city' 
grandeur and re-erection. 

Prior to this, the ſame gentleman made 
a deſign of a pillar of ſomewhat leſs pro- 
portion, viz. 14 feet in diameter, and 


after 
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after a peculiar device: for as the Romans 


expreſſed by relievo on the pedeſtals, and 
round the ſhafts of their columns, the 
hiſtory of ſuch actions and incidents as 
were intended to be thereby commemo- 
rated; ſo this monumient of the confla- 
gration and reſurrection of the city of 
Linda was repreſented by a pillar in 
flames; the flames, blazing from the 
loop-holes of the ſhaft, intended to give 


light to the ſtairs within, were in braſs 


work gilt, and on the top was a phœ- 


nix riſing from her aſhes, allo of braſs gilt. 


Parental. 

The welt fide of the pedeſtal is adorned 
with curious emblems, by the maſterly 
hand of Mr. Cibber, father to the late 
Poet Laureat, in which the eleven prin- 
cipal figures are done in a/fo, and the reit 
in baſſo rehevo. The principal figure, to 
which the eye is particularly directed, is a 


female, repreſenting the city of London, 


fitting in a languithing poſture on a heap 
of ruins : her head droops, her hair 1s 
dithevelled, and her hand, with an air of 
languor, lies carelefly on her ſword. Be- 
hind is Time, gradually raiſing her up: at 


her ſide, a woman, repreſenting Provi- 


dence, gently touches her with one hand, 


while with a winged ſcepter in the other, 
ſhe directs her to regard two Goddeſſes 
VE? 7 ů — 
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in the clouds, one with a cornucopia, de- 
noting Plenty, the other with a palm 
branch, the emblem of Peace. At her 
feet is a bee-hive, to ſhew that by induſ- 
try and application the greateſt misfor- 
tunes may be overcome. Behind Time, 
are citizens exulting at his endeavours to 
reſtore her; and, beneath, in the midſt of 
the ruins, is a dragon, the ſupporter of the 
city arms, who endeavours to preſerve 
them with his paw. Still farther, at the 
north end, 1s a view of the city in flames; 
the inhabitants in conſternation, with 
their arms extended upward, and crying 
out for ſwecour....-; 

On the other fide, on an elevated pave- 
ment, ſtands King Charles II. in a Roman 
habit, with his temples incircled by a 
wreath of laurel, and approaching the fi- 
gure repreſenting the city, with a trunche- 
on in his hand, tems to command three 
of his attendants to deſcend to her re- 
lief: the firſt repreſents the Sciences, with 
wings on her head, and a circle of naked 
boys dancing upon it, holding in her hand 
Nature, with her numerous breafts ready 
to give aſſiſtance to all: the ſecond is, 
Architecture, with a plan in one hand, 
and a ſquare and pair of compaſſes in the 
other: and the third is, Liberty, waving 
a hat in the air, ſhewing her joy at the 

6 | pleaſing 


pleaſing proſpect of the city's ſpeedy re- 
covery. Behind the King, {tands his-bro- 
ther the Duke of York, with a garland in 
one hand to crown the riſing city, and a 
{word in the other for her defence. Be- 
hind him are Juſtice and' Fortitude, the 
former with a coronet, and the latter with 
a reined lion. In the pavement, under 
the Sovereign's feet, appears Envy peep- 
ing from her cell, and gnawing a heart ; 
and in the upper part of the back ground 
the re- conſtruction of the city is repre- 
ſented by ſcaffolds, erected by the ſides of 
unfiniſhed houſes, with builders and la- 
bourers at work upon them. 

The other ſides of the pedeſtal have, 
each, a Latin inſcription. That on the 
north fide may be thus rendered. | 

In the year of Chriſt 1666, the ſecond 
day of September, eaſtward from hence, 
* at the diſtance of 202 feet, (the height 
* of this column) about midnight, a moſt 
* terrible fire broke out, which, driven by 
* a high wind, not only laid waſte the ad- 
jacent parts, but alſo places very remote, 
* with incredible noiſe and fury : it con- 


* ſumed 89 churches, the city gates, Guild- 


* hall, many public ſtructures, hoſpitals, 
* ſchools, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtate- 
ly edifices, 13,200 dwelling houſes, 400 
* ſtreets: of twenty ſix wards it utterly de- 
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« ſtroyed fifteen, and left eight other; 
* ſhattered and half burnt. The ruins of 
* the city were 436 acres, from the Tower 
© by the Thames fide to the Temple 
church, and from the north eaſt, along 
the city wall, to Holborn bridge. To 
the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens 
© it was mercileſs, but to their lives very 
* favourable. That it might, in all things, 
* reſemble the laſt conflagration of the 
© world, the deſtruction was ſudden ; for 
in a ſmall ſpace of time, the ſame city 
* was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced 
* to nothing. Three days after, when 
* this fatal fire had, in the opinion of all, 
* battled all human counſels and endea- 
* vours, it ſtopped, as it were, by a com- 
mand from heaven, and was on every 
* fide extinguiſhed.” | 
The inſcription on the ſouth fide is 
tranſlated thus: 
Charles the Second, fon of Charles 
* the Martyr, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, a moſt gracious Prince, commi- 
ſerating the deplorable ſtate of things, 
* whilſt the ruins were yet ſmoaking, pro- 
* vided for the comfort of his citizens, 
* and ornament of his city, remitted their 
taxes, and referred the petition of the 
* magiſtrates and inhabitants to parka- 
ment; 


e 


ment; who immediately paſſed an act, 
that public works ſhould be reſtored to 
greater beauty, with public money, to 
be raiſed by an impoſt on coals; that the 
«* churches, and the cathedral of St. Paul's, 
« ſhould be rebuilt from their foundations, 
with the utmoſt magnificence : that 
bridges, gates, and priſons ſhould be new 
© erected, the ſewers cleanſed, the ſtreets 
© made ſtraight and regular, ſuch as were 
* ſteep levelled, and thoſe too narrow to 
be made wider. Markets and ſhambles 
removed to ſeparate places. "They alſo 
© enacted, that every houſe ſhould be built 
with party walls, and all in front raiſed 
* of equal height; that thoſe walls ſhould 
be of ſquare ſtone or brick; and that no 
* man ſhould delay building beyond the 
* ſpace of. ſeven years. Moreover, care 
was taken by law to prevent all ſuits a- 
* bout their bounds. Anniverſary prayers 
* were alſo enjoined; and to perpetuate 
* the memory thereof to poſterity, they 
* cauſed this column to be erected. The 
* work was carried on with diligence, and 
London is reſtored ; but whether with 
* greater ſpeed or beauty, may be made a 
* queſtion. In three years time the world 
* ſaw that finiſhed, which was ſuppoſed 
to be the work of an age. 
The inſcription on the eaſt fide con- 
5 4 tains 
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tains the names of the Lord Mayors 
from the time of its being begun, till its 
being compleated ; and round the upper 
part of the pedeſtal is the following in- 

ſcription in Engliſh. 3 
* This pillar was ſet up in perpetual 
remembrance of the moſt dreadful 
burning of this proteſtant city, begun 
and carried on by the treachery and ma- 
lice of the popiſh faction in the begin- 
ning of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1666, in order to the carrying on 
their horrid plot for extirpating the 
proteſtant religion, and Old Engliſh Li- 
berty, and introducing popery and ſla- 
very. 1 * 
This inſcription, upon, the Duke of 
York's acceſſion to the crown, was im- 
mediately eraſed; but ſoon after the re- 
volution it was reſtored again. FEY 

This monument, fays the author of 

The Review of our public buildings, ** is 
* undoubtedly the nobleſt modern co- 
* lumn in the world; nay, in ſome re- 
* ſpects, it may juſtly vie with thoſe ce- 
* lebrated ones of antiquity, which are 
* conſecrated to the names of 'Trajan and 
„ Antonine. Nothing can be more bold 
* and ſurprizing, nothing more beautiful 
* and harmonious : the bas relief at the 
“ baſe, allowing for ſome few defects, 18 
66 finely 
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« finely imagined, and executed as well : 
« and nothing material can be cavilled 
« with but the inſcriptions round about 
« jt.” Theſe, however, Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren had prepared in a more elegant 
and maſculine ſtyle, as appears by the 
Parentalia; but he was over-ruled. 


MonUMENT yard, New Fiſh ſtreet hill, 
ſo called from the Monument placed in 
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MooR court, 1. View ſtreet, Cripplegate, fo 
called from its vicinity to Moorfields. 2. 
Miles lane, near Crooked lane. 
MooRFIELDs, a large piece of ground to 
the north of London wall, lying between 
the eaſt end of Fore ſtreet, and the weſt 
end of New Broad ſtreet, and extending 
as far as Hoxton. Thele fields originally 
took their name from their being one con- 
tinued marſh or moor; fo that Roger 
Achiley, Lord Mayor, in 1521, cauſed 
| the ground to be levelled, and bridges 
and cauſeways to be erected over theſe 
fields, in order to render them paſſable : but 

ſince that time the ground has been raiſed 
and drained, and the whole ä 
with houſes. 

Moorfields being a very extenſive piece 
of ground, is now divided into Lower 
Moorfields, Middle Moorfields, and Up- 
per Moorfields. The firſt of theſe divi- 


ſions 
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ſions has the hoſpital of Bethlem, a noble 
building, extending along the whole ſout 
fide : and here the fields are divided into 
four different ſquares, by very ſtrong, but 
clumſey, wooden rails, each containing 
a large graſs plat, ſurrounded” on each 
fide by a row of trees. Between theſe 
fquares, which are generally denominated 
the quarters, are gravel walks; and one 
extending from eaſt to weſt, with a row 
of trees on each fide, forming a tolerable 
viſta, is uſually denominated the City 
Mall; a great concourſe of well-dreſſed 
citizens of both ſexes walking there, par- 
ticularly every Sunday noon in fine 


weather, and on evenings. | 
The eaſt fide of this part of Moor- 
fields is taken up by ſhops, where old 
books are ſold at the ſouth-eaſt corner, 
and ſecond-hand goods of all forts along 
- that fide. | 

The reſt of Moorfields, containing the 
two other diviſions, ſtill lie waſte, though 
they might be converted into gardens or 
public walks, and thus be rendered one 
of the principal ornaments of this me- 
tropolis. 4 1 

MooRGATE, ſituated near the north end of 
Coleman ſtreet, and 1664 feet to the 
weſt of Biſhopſgate, was firſt erected K 
| the 
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the year 141 5, and received its name | 

from its opening into Moorfields. 
The preſent edifice, which is one of | 

the moſt magnificent. gates of the city, 

was erected in the year 1674, and con- 
fiſts of a lofty arch, and two poſterns for 
foot paſſengers. The arch is built high- 
er than the common rules of proportion, 
for the ſake of the city trained bands 
marching through it with their pikes 
erected ; a weapon now laid aſide. O- 
thers, however, are of opinion, that its 
height was intended for the better con- 
venience of bringing carts or waggons 
loaded with hay into the city, it having 
been intended to make a market for ha 
in Little Moorfields ; a deſign which did 
not take effect. The upper part is orna- 
mented with Corinthian pilaſters, ſupport- 
ing their proper entablature, and with a 
round pediment, in which is the city 
arms. The apartments over the gate are 
appropriated to the uſe of one of the 
Lord Mayor's carvers. x 

MooR's alley, 1. King's ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
iter. 2. Norton Falgate, near Shore- 
ditch. 

Moor PARK, near Rickmanſworth in Hert- 
fordſhire, is at preſent the ſeat of Lord 
Anſon. The park is not large, but is 

very beautiful, whether we conſider it 

| | within 
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within itſelf or with regard to the fine 
and extenſive proſpects from it. The 
houſe was originally built by Cardinal 
Wolſey, and, paſſing through m any 
hands, was afterwards in poſſeſſion of | 
the Duke of Monmouth. Then it came 
into the hands of Mr. Stiles, who en- 
larged, repaired, and beautified it, under | 
the direction of Sir James Thornhill. It 
ſtands on a hill, not quite on the ſum- 
mit. It is of ſtone of the Corinthian or- 
der; and, if not in the higheſt ſtile of 
architecture, is yet very noble. The 
ſouth, or principal front, has a portico | 
and pediment of four columns. The 
offices are joined to the houſe by a beau- 
tiful circular colonade of the Ionic order, 
which terminates very elegantly with 
domes on each fide their entrance. One 
cannot help wiſhing the houſe on the top 
of the hill, or that part of the hill were 
removed, for you can't now fee the prin- 
cipal front till you are upon it. Even | 
in the view given in the print, part of | 
one of the wings is hid by the riſing 
ground. | 
Mook /treet, Hog lane, Soho. "_ 3 
MER yard, 1. Faſhion ſtreet, Spitalfields. | 
St. Martin's lane, Charing Croſs.T 3. 
O1d Fiſh ſtreet.F 


MoRAvIANS, a ſet of diſſenters lately eſta- | 
x Ll | 


WW". © 
bliſhed in England. They have the fol- 
lowing places of worſhip. 1. Lindſey 
Houſe, Chelſea. 2. Monaſtery, Hatton 


Garden. 3. Nevil's alley, Fetter lane. 
MoRDEN COLLEGE, on the eaſt fide of 


Blackheath, for the ſupport of poor de- 


cayed and honeſt merchants, was erected 
by Sir John Morden, Bart. a Turky mer- 
chant, ſeveral years before his death, 
which happened in the year 1708. It 
conſiſts of a large brick building, with 
two ſmall wings, ſtrengthened at the cor- 
ners with ſtone ruſtic. The principal 
entrance, which is in the center, is de- 
corated with Doric columns, feſtoons, 


and a pediment on the top, over which. 


riſes a turret, with 2 dial; and from the 


dome, which is ſupported by ſcrolls, riſes 


a ball and fane. To this entrance there 
is an aſcent by a flight of circular ſteps ; 
and having aſcended them, and paſle:1 
through this part of the building, we en- 
ter an inner ſquare, ſurrounded with pi- 
azzas. The chapel is neatly wainſcot- 
ed, and has a coſtly altar-piece. 

This ſtructure Sir John erected at a 
ſmall diſtance from his own haviation, 
in a place called Great Stone Field, and 
endowed it, after his Lady's deceafe, with 
his whole real, copyhold, and perſonal 


eſtate,. 
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eſtate, to the value of about 1 zool. fer 
a—_— PESO ge 

The founder of this noble charity 
placed in this hoſpital twelve decayed 
Turky merchants in his life time; but 
after his deceaſe, the Lady Morden, find- | 
ing that the ſhare allotted her by Sir 
John's laſt will was inſufficient for her 
decent ſupport, ſome parts of the eſtate 
not anſwering ſo well as was expected, 
| ſhe was obliged to reduce the number to 
KT. 

But upon her death the whole eſtate 
coming to the college, the number was 
increaſed, and there are at this time 
thirty-five. poor gentlemen ; and, the 
number not being limited, it is to be in- 
creaſed as the eſtate will afford; for the 
building will conveniently hold forty. 

The Treaſurer, who receives the rents 
and revenues, and keeps the books of 
the accounts and diſburſements of the 
college, has 40l. a year; and the Chap- 
lain, who reads prayers twice a day, and 
preaches twice every Sunday, had at firſt 
a falary of gol. per annum, which the 

Lady Morden doubled at her death. 
She was, in other reſpects, a benefactreſs 
of the college, and, as ſhe put up her 
huſband's ſtatue in a niche, over the gar, | 

„ the 


the truſtees put up her's in another niche, 
adjoining to that of her huſband. The 
penſioners have each 20l. a year, and at 
firſt wore gowns, with the founder's 
badge ; but this badge has not been worn 
for ſome years. "They have a common 
table in the hall to eat and drink toge- 
ther at meals; and each has a convenient 
apartment, with a cellar. 
The Treaſurer, Chaplain, and Penſion- 
ers, are obliged to reſide in the college ; 
and, except in caſe of ſickneſs, no other 
perſons. are to refide, live, or lodge 
there ; but no perſon can be admitted as 
a penſioner, who cannot bring a certifi- 
cate to prove his being upwards of ſixty 
years of age. I 

Seven Turky merchants have the di- 
rection of this hoſpital, and the nomina- 
tion of the perſons to be admitted into 
it; to them the Treaſurer is'accountable ; 
and whenever any of theſe die, the ſur- 
viving truſtees chuſe others in their room. 
Stow's Survey. Tour through Great Bri- 


fam. | 


MoRGaN's ground, Chelſea. 
MoRGAaNn's lane, 1. Old Horſelydown 


MoRGaN's rents, Greenwalk, Southwark. 


Mok Ax's yard, by Morgan's rents. 
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MorGaN's alley, Greenwalk, Southwark. 
lane. 2. St. Olave ſtreet, Tooley ſtreet. . 


MoRRELL'S 
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 Morrict's Almshouſe, in the Old Jewry, 


MoRRison's court, New lane, Shad 


 MoRTLAck, in Surry, is ſituated on the | 
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MoRRELL's Almshouſe,  neags the Nags 
head in Hackney road, was erected by 
the Goldſmiths company, in the year | 
1705, purſuant to the will of Mr. Ri- 
chard Morrel, for the reception of fix 
poor members of that company, each of 
whom has two neat rooms, 28. per week, 
half a chaldron of coals, a quarter of a | 


hundred of faggots, and a gown every 
year. Maitland. | # 


was erected by the company of Armour- 
ers, .in the year 1551, purſuant to the 
will of the Lady Elizabeth Morrice, for 
the reception of nine poor widows, who, 
according to the diſcretion of the com- 
pany, are allowed from fix to twenty ſhil- 
lings per quarter, and nine buſhels of 
coals each yearly. Maitland. 


Thames. + -- 
MorR1s's alley, New lane, Shad Thames. 
MoRR1s's cauſeway ſtairs, Southwark, op- 

polite Somerſet Houſe. 4 
MoRrR1s's wharf, near Thames ſtreet. 
Moxse's alley, Marſhal ſtreet, Southwark. f 
MoRTAR alley, Shoreditch. 
MoRTIMER /treef, Cavendiſh ſquare. 
MoRTIMER yard, Tower Hill-F _ 


Thames, between Putney and Richmond, 
| about 


e 


It 
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about one mile weſt of Barnes. Here 
are two charity ſchools, and a famous 
manufacture for weaving tapeſtry hang- 
ings. 


Mosks alley, 1. Willow ſtreet, Bank ſide, 


Southwark. 2. Smock alley, Spital- 
fields. ae 
Moss AND AARON _ Whitechapel.* 


Mos Es court, Nightingale lane.“ 2, Moſes 


alley, Willow ſtreet.* 
MosLEY's court, Philpot lane. | 
MouUuLDMAKERS row, St. Martin's le Grand. 
MovuLsEY, two towns, thus denominated from 
the river Mole, which runs between them 
into the Thames; Eaſt Moulſey is ſituated 
oppoſite to Hampton Court, and was grant- 
ed by King Charles II. to Sir James Clarke, 
grandfather to the preſent lord of the 
manor, who had the ferry from thence 
to Hampton Court, in the room of which 
he has lately erected a handſome bridge, 
where a very high toll is taken of all 
paſſengers, carriages, c. 25 
Weſt Moulſey is ſituated about a mile 
and a half weſt from Kingſton, and here 
is a ferry to Hampton town, which like- 
wiſe belongs to the ſame gentleman. 
MounT court, Gravel lane, Houndſditch. 
MounTForD's court, Fenchurch ſtreet. 
MouNTMILL, at the upper end of Goſwell 
ſtreet, Here was ſituated, one of the forts 
Vor. V. Cc erected 
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erected by order of parliament in the year 
1643 ; but that becoming uſeleſs at the 
end of the civil war, a windmill wag 
erected upon it, from which it received 
its preſent name, which is alſo given to 
the ſtreet. 
Mor paſſage, Mount ſtreet, near Groſ- 
venor ſquare. | 
MovunT PLEASANT, Little Gray's Inn lane. 
Mor row, David ſtreet, Groſvenor ſquare, Wl 
Mou ftreet, By Mount row. 
MovuRxNiNG lane, Hackney. 
Mous k alley, Eaſt Smithfield. 
'Mubp's court, Broad ſtreet, Ratcliff. 
MULBERRY court, 1. Bermondſey. F 2. 
White's alley. 
MurLrin's rents, Shoe lane. 
Monrokp's court, Milk ſtreet. 
Muscovy court, Tower hill. 
MusEuM. See the article BRITISH Mu- 
SEUM. 
Mvus$1c1AaNs, a company incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King James I. in 
the year 1604. 5 
They are governed by a Maſter, two 
Wardens, and twenty Aſſiſtants, and have 
a livery of thirty-one members, who on 
their admiſſion pay a fine of 408. but 
have no hall. 5 | 
Musicx Hovss court, Upper Shadwell. Þ 
Mus ick Hous E yard, Upper * 
| | Us- | 


* 
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Mus r ARD alley, Caſtle alley. 

Mus WELL HILL, in Middleſex, on n the caſt 
fide of Highgate, took its name from a 
ſpring or well on the hill, by a houſe 
built by Alderman Roe, which afterwards 
came to the preſent Earl of Bath. By 
this well, which was eſteemed holy, was 

9 chapel with an image of our Lady of 
Muſwell, to which great numbers went 
in pilgrimage. Both the manor and 
chapel were ſold in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, to Mr. William Roe, in whoſe 
family they continued, till Sir Thomas 
Roe, the Ambaſſador, ſold them in the 
laſt century. Some time ago the manor 
houſe was converted into a place of pub- 
lic entertainment. 88858 

MuTToN court, Maiden lane, Wood ſtreet, 
Cheapſide. 

MuTToN lane, Clerkenwell. 

My LApv's yard, Harrow alley, White- 
chapel. 


| N. 


AG's HEAD alley, 1. Bridge yard aſs 
ſage. 2. Fenchurch ry 


reet,* 
St. Margaret's hill, Southwark.“ 4. fa 
the Minories.x 


Nac's Hzap buildings, Hackney road.!“ 
C 3 Nas 
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- NAvEsSTOCK, a village near Brentwood in 
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Nac's Heap court, 1. Golden lane, Red. 
croſs ſtreet. * 2. Gracechurch ſtreet * 
3. Great Tower hill.“ 4. Leather lane, 
Holborn. 5. Snow hill.“ 6. Three Colt 
ſtreet.* 7. Wentworth ſtreet.* _ 
Nac's HEAD yard, 1. Golden lane.“ 2. 
Great Swallow ftreet.* 3. Norton Fal- 
gate.“ | | | 
NAILER's yard, 1. Queen ſtreet, in the 
Mint, Southwark. 2. Silver ſtreet, Golden 
ſquare. 
NAk ED Boy alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
wark.“ 2. Piccadilly.“ | 
NaxeDd Boy court, 1. Little Elbow lane, 
Great Elbow lane, Thames ſtreet.“ 2. 
Ludgate hill.* 3. In the Strand. 
NaxeD Boy hard, 1. Back ſtreet, Lambeth.“ 
2. Deadman's Place.“ 
Nan's Hole or yard, Angel ſtreet, St. Mar- 
tin's le Grand. 
NARROW alley, Stoney lane. 
NaRRow ſtreet, 1. Limehouſe. 2. Ratcliff. 
NARROW wall, Lambeth. 
NasING, a village in Eſſex, between Epping 
and Harlow. | 
Nas s Au ftreet, Gerrard ſtreet, by Prince's 
ſtreet, Soho; probably thus named in 
honour of King William III. 


Eſſex. 88 8 5 
Navy Orricx, in Crutched Friars. The 
I 2 : a 
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all affairs relating to the royal navy are 
managed by the Commiſſioners under the 
Lords of the Admitalty. It is a very plain 
building, that by its appearance gives us 
no idea of its importance; but it muſt be 
allowed the merit of being extremely 
convenient. The office where the Com- 
miſſioners meet, and the clerks keep their 
books, 1s detached from the reſt, as a 
precaution againſt accidents by fire, the 
papers here being of the utmoſt impor- 
tance; and in the other buildings ſome of 
the Commiſſioners andother officers reſide. 

The Treaſurer of the navy is an officer 
of prodigious truſt, as he receives and 
pays all ſums for the uſe of the navy: his 


falary is therefore 20001. per annum, and 


8001. for his inſtruments. 

The ſeven Commiſſioners have all their 
different departments in the management 
of the buſineſs of this office; and * 
has a ſalary of 500 l. a year. 

One is Comptroller of the navy : he 
attends and comptrols all 13 of 
wages; is obliged to know the market 
price of all ſtores belonging to ſhipping, 
and to examine and audit all the trea- 
ſurers, victuallers, and ſtorekeepers ac- 
counts. This Commiſſioner has two clerks 
who have 100l. a year each: one of 601. 
a year, and nine of col, each. Beſides 

C 3 in 
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in his office for ſeamens wages he has a 


and at the end of each voyage to ſtate and 


and gol. for houſe rent; a chief clerk, 


another 601. and nine others have zol. 


ſurer's accounts, and has a clerk of 1901. 


S 


chief clerk who has 200 l. a year, and al- 
ſo nine others of 5ol. each. 

Two others are Joint- ſurveyors of the 
navy, and beſides the falary of 5ool. a 
year each, one of them has 80 l. per annum 
for houſe rent. They are in general to 
know the ſtate of all ſtores, and to ſee 
the wants ſupplied ; to ſurvey the hulls, 
maſts, and yards, and to eſtimate the va- 
lue of repairs by indenture; to charge all 
boatſwains and carpenters of the navy 
with what ſtores they have received ; 


audit their accounts, They have a chief 
clerk, who has 100l. a year, and fix o- 
thers of 501. 

The fourth is Clerk of the acts. It is 
his office to record all orders, contracts, 
bills, warrants, and other buſineſs tran- 
faced by the principal officers and com- 
miſſioners of the navy. He has an aſſiſt- 
ant, who has a ſalary of 3ool. a year, 
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who has 1001. a year; another has 701. 


er annum each. 


The fifth is Comptroller of the Trea- 


a year ; another of 601. another of ol. 
and another of 40l. a year, The _ 
| 1 office 
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office is under his inſpection, and there 


he has two chief clerks of 2001. a year 
each; another of 8ol. ſix of gol. a year 


each, and one of 40 l. In this office 


there are alſo ſix extra clerks who have 
50 I. a year each, and one who has 


28. 6d. a day. 


The fixth is the Comptroller of the 
victualling accounts, who has a clerk of 
1001. a year; one of 5ol, .and one of 
401. per annum. 

The ſeventh is Comptroller of the ſtore- 
keeper's accounts, who has alſo a chief 
clerk, that has a falary of 100 l. a year; 
fix clerks of col. a year each; and another 
of 4.01. per annnm. 

Beſides theſe there are three Extra 


Commiſſioners of the navy, who have 


cool. a year, and 8ol. each for houſe 


rent; and under theſe are ſeveral clerks, 


and 9 officers. 


There 1s alſo a Commiſſioner reſiding | 


at Gibraltar, who has 100Qol. a year, and 


ſeveral officers who have conſiderable ſa- 


laries under him: a Commiſſioner reſi- 
dent at Chatham yard, at Portſmouth 
yard, and at Plymouth yard, who have 
5001, a year each; but Deptford and 
Woolwich yards are under the immedi- 
ate inſpection of the navy board; as Sheer- 
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neſs yard is under the inſpection of the 
Commiſſioner at Chatham. | 
The number of theſe Officers and 
Commiſſioners have been increaſed on 
account of the exigence of affairs; but 
the principal of them hold their offices by 
patent under the great ſeal. 
NEAl's yard, Great St. Andrew ſtreet, Seven 
Dials.4+ | ; 
NEAT Hovst lane, Upper Millbank. 
NEAr Housks, Near Chelſea Bridge. 

NECKINGER lane, Rotherhith wall. 

NECKINGER road, Neckinger lane. 
 NEEDLEMAKERS, a company incorporated 
by letters patent granted by Oliver Crom- 
well, in 1656, conſiſting of a Maſter, 
two Wardens, eighteen Aſſiſtants, and 
forty-eight Liverymen, who upon their 
admiſſion pay a fine of 31. 6s. 8d. but 
having no hall they tranſa& their buſineſs 
in Guildhall. ae 
It is remarkable that by an a& of Com- 
mon Council in 1658, it was ordered 
that every needlemaker free of the city, 
of whatever company they be, ſhould 
from. thenceforward be ſubject to the 
ſearch and ſurvey of this company; that 
no needlemaker of any other company 
ſhould bind an apprentice to himſelf, till 
he had firſt bound him to the Maſter or 
5 ONE 
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one of the Wardens or Aſſiſtants of the 
Needlemakers company, who ſhould turn 


cover ſuch an apprentice to him, before 


the Chamberlain of London, in order 
that all ſuch apprentices might be made 
free of the Needlemakers company ; and 
that any ſuch maſter, not being free of 
that company, who ſhould take an ap- 
prentice in any other manner, ſhould for- 
feit the ſum of 20l, 
NzLL's wharf, St. Catharine's. 
NELMES, a village in Eſſex, on the eaſt ſide 
of Rumford. ; as 
NeLs0N's court, 1. Drury lane.+ 2. Roſe- 
mary lane, Tower hill. _ 
NeeTUNE ſtreet, Wellcloſe ſquare. 
NETHERHALL, a village in E 
north fide of Chipping Ongar. | 
NETHERHALL, a village in Eſſex, near Great 
and Little Parndon, and at the conflux of 
the Lee and the Stort. 
NETTLETON's court, Alderſgate ſtreet. “ 


NETTIEWEILI, a village on the ſouth weſt 


ſide of Harlow. | 
NzviLL's alley, Fetter lane. To 
NEvILL's yard, Church ſtreet, Lambeth.+ 
Nevis court, Near the Upper Ground, 
Southwark. 8 | 
New alley, In Hoxton, 2 
New BEDFORD court, Eagle court, Strand. 
NE BEL rox ſtreet, Long Acre. 
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New BLack RAvEN court, Near Chiſwell 
ſtreet, Moorfields.“ 
New Boxnp ſtreet, a ſtreet which conſiſts 
of handſome new buildings, near Oxford 
ſtreet. 
Nxw BosviLE court, Carey ſtreet, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. 
New BRoaD ſtreet, 1. A handſome ſtreet in- 
habited by merchants and other gentle- 
men; extending from the end of Broad 
ſtreet to Moorfields. 2. Marſhal ſtreet, 
Carnaby ſtreet. 
New BuiLpincs, 1. Coleman ſtreet. 2. 
Dunning's alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet with- 
out. 3. Feathers alley, in the Maze, 
Southwark. 
Nrw BURLINGTON ſtreet, Swallow ſtreet. 
NEwBURY's Almsbouſe, on the north ſide of 
Mile-end green, alſo called the Skinners 
Almshouſes, was erected by that com- 
pany in the year 1688, purſuant to the 
will of Lewis Newbury, for twelve poor 
widows of the Skinners company, who 
have an allowance of gl. 10s. a year, and 
half a chaldron of on each; > 
NEWCASTLE court, 1. Butcher Row, by 
Temple Bar. 2. Nes ſtreet, by 
Chick lane. — 
NEWS ASTLE ftreet, 1. Chick lane, Smith- 
field. 2. From Seacoal lane to Fleet 

market. 3. Whitechapel. 
New 


New Cock lane, 1. Brick lane, Spitalfields. * 
2. Swan fields, Shoreditch.* 

New court, 1. Angel alley. 2. Blackman 
ſtreet, Southwark. 3. Bow lane, Cheap- 
ſide. 4. Bowling alley, Dean's yard, Weſt- 
minſter. 5. Brown's ſtreet. &, Canon 
row, Weſtminſter. 7. Carey ſtreet, Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. 8. St. Catharine's court, 
near the Tower. 9. Fore ſtreet, Cripple- 
gate. 10. George yard, Whitechapel. 11 
Goſwell ſtreet, Alderſgate ſtreet. 12. New 
Gravel lane, Shadwell. 13. Old Gravel 
lane, Ratcliff Highway. 14. Great St. 
Anne's lane, by Orchard ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter. 15. Hand alley. 16. Harrow alley, 
Petticoat lane. 17. Hart ſtreet, Crutched 
Friars, 18. High Holborn. 19. Hog 
lane. 20. Kent ſtreet. 21. Knights- 
bridge. 22. Lamb alley. 23. Little Broad 
ſtreet. 24. Little Newport fireet. 25. 
St. Margaret's hill. 26. Middle Temple. 


27. Moor lane. 28. Narrow ſtreet, Rat- 


cliff. 29. Newington Butts. 30. New 
ſtreet. 31. Nightingale lane. 32. Peter 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter, 33. Petticoat lane, 
Whitechapel. 34. Pig ſtreet, Thread- 
needle ſtreet. 35. Quaker ſtreet, Spital- 
fields. 36. Roſemary lane, Tower hill. 
37. St. Swithin's lane, Canon ſtreet. 38. 
Throgmorton ſtreet. 39. Wentworth 

| ſtreet. 
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ſtreet. 40. Wie Horſe yard. 41, Wiz 
ſtreet. 42. York ſtreet. 

NxW CRANE, Wapping Wall, 

New CRANE flairs, Wapping: | 

New Fisn ftreet, By Great Eaſtcheap. 

New FISH STREET hill, New Fiſh reet, 

NEwWGATE, is ſituated 1037 feet ſouth weſt 
from Alderſgate, and is thought by moſt 
Antiquarians, to be ſo Jenomniated from 
its being firſt erected in the reign of 
Henry I. ſeveral ages after the four ori- 
ginal gates of the city : Howel 1s however 
of a contrary opinion, and aſſerts that 
it was only repaired in the above reign, 
and that it was anciently denominated 
Chamberlain gate; tho' it is very extraor- 
dinary, that this gate is not once men- 
tioned before the conqueſt. But be this 
as it will, it appears from ancient records, 
that it was called Newgate, and was a 
common jail for felons taken in the city 
of London, or the county of Middleſex, 
ſo early as the year OY, and that fo 
lately as the year 1457, Newgate, and 
not the Tower, was a priſon for the no- 
bility and great officers of ſtate, _ 
At length Newgate being much da- 
maged by the fire of London in 1666, 
the preſent beautiful ſtructure was erect- 
ed. The weſt fide is adorned with three 


ranges 


i 
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ranges of Tuſcan pilaſters, with their en- 
tablatures, and in the inter- columnia- 
tions are four niches, in one of Which is 
a figure repreſenting Liberty; the word 
Libertas is infcribed on her cap, and at 
her feet lies à cat, in alluſion to Sir 
Richard Whittington, a benefactor to the 
priſon, who is ſaid to have made the firſt 
ſtep to his good fortune by a cat. 
The inſide of the gate is alſo adorned 
with a range of pilaſters, with their en- 
tablatures; and in three niches are the 
figures of Juſtice, Mercy and Truth. 
The author of The Review obſerves, 
« That Newgate ,confidered as a priſon, 
« 1s a ſtructure of more coſt and beauty 
than was neceſſary, becauſe the ſump- 
« tuouſneſs of the outſide but aggravates 
* the miſery of the wretches within: 
but as a gate to ſuch a city as London, 
e it might have received conſiderable 
“additions both of deſign and execution, 
« and abundantly anſwered the coſt in 
* the reputation of building. The gate 
of a city erected rather for ornament 
e than uſe, ought to be in the ſtyle of 
* the ancient triumphal arches; and it 
** muſt be allowed, that hardly any kind 
e of building, admits of more beauty or 
perfection.“ 
If Newgate be conſidered as a priſon, 
it 
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it is indeed a very diſmal one. It is the 
county jail for Middleſex, both for deb- 
tors and malefactors, as well as the city 
priſon for criminals. The debtor render- 
ed unfortunate by the viciſſitudes of trade, 
or unforeſeen loſſes, has the reproach of 
being confined in the ſame priſon with the 
greateſt villains; and too often his being 
in Newgate is imputed by the ignorant to 
crimes which he abhors. On the other 
hand, thoſe confined as criminals, are, 
even before they are found guilty by the 
laws of their country, packed ſo cloſe to- 
gether, that the air being corrupted by 
their ſtench and naſtineſs, occaſions a diſ- 
mal contagious diſeaſe, called the Jail 
diſtemper, which has frequently carried 
off great numbers, and even ſpread its 
contagion to the Court of Juſtice, where 
| they take their trials, But to prevent 
theſe dreadful effects the city has intro- 
duced a ventilator on the top of Newgate, 
= to expel the foul air, and make way for 
| | the x Ref Oc of ſuch as is freſh; and dur- 
ing the ſeſſions herbs are alſo ſtrewed in 
the Juſtice Hall, and the paſſages to it, 
to prevent infection. 
In this priſon there are however com- 
modious and airy apartments for the uſe 
of ſuch as are able to pay for them; and | 
the advantage of a private paſlage 1 5 1 
| ; | the 
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the houſes to Juſtice Hall in the Old Bai- 
ley, where they are in no danger of be- 
ing reſcued, while going tay or com- 
ing back from their trials. It is to 
be wiſhed that this priſon was made 


ſtill more commodious; that the little 


cells of the malefactors were enlarged 


and rendered more airy, and that the 


propoſal ſo often talked of, of building 
another priſon for the debtors, was car- 
ried into execution. 


NEwGATE MARKET, before the dreadful 
fire of London, was kept in Newgate 


ſtreet, where there was a market houſe 
for meal, and a middle row of ſheds, 
which Maitland ſays, were afterwards 
converted into houſes, inhabited by but- 


chers, tripeſellers, &c. while the country 


people, who brought proviſions to the 
city, were forced to ſtand with their ſtalls 
in the open ſtreet, where their perſons 


and goods were expoſed to danger by the 


paſſage of coaches, carts, and cattle that 
paſſed through the ſtreets. This muſt 
be allowed to have been a very inconve- 
nient market, and the houſes or ſheds in 
the middle of the ſtreet, muſt almoſt 


have choaked up the paſſage, or at leaſt 


have rendered it liable to frequent ob- 
ſtructions. At that time Butcher hall 
lane was filled with ſlaughter houſes for 

5 the 
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the uſe of this market, and Blowbladder 
ſtreet was rendered remarkable by blown 
bladderFhanging in the windows of the 
ſhops, where bladders were ſold. 
After the fire of London, which af. 
forded an opportunity of rendering the 
ne ſtreets more commodious than the 
old ones had been, it was ordered by a& 
of parliament that Newgate market ſhould 
be removed from the ſtreet, and a ſquare | 
was formed on the ſouth fide for that pur- W 
poſe, ſurrounded by decent houſes. This 
| ſquare is 194 feet long from eaſt to weſt, 
and 148 feet broad from north to ſouth. ' 
In the middle is a market houſe, under 
which are vaults or cellars, and the upper 
part of the building is employed as a kind 
of warehouſe for the fruiterers, and the | 
keepersof green ſtalls by night. In the ſhops 
under this building tripe and other things | 
are ſold, and in the middle near the market 
houſe are ſold fruit and greens. At a con- 
venient diſtance are ſhops for butchers, the 
ſellers of butter, &c. and the houſes be- 
is yond theſe, which extend along the {:dc5 
| of the market, are alſo taken up by but- 
| chers. It may be proper to obſerve with 
| reſpect to the butter ſhops, that ſome of 
| theſe contract for the produce of ſeveral 
| - dairies, and that it is not uncommon for | 
one of theſe ſhops to take 30 or _ for 
Utter 
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butter alone, in a morning, even before 
eight or nine o'clock. The paſſages to 
the market from Paternoſter row and 
Newgate ſtreet, are taken up with poul- 
terers, bacon ſhops, fiſhmongers, and 
cheeſemongers. 

NEWGATE ſtreet, is a ſtreet of conſiderable 
trade, and extends from Blowbladder 
ſtreet, to Newgate. 

New GEORGE ſtreet, 1. Near Bethnal green. 
2. St. John's ſtreet, Spitalfields. 

New GRAVEL lane, Shadwell. Thus nam 
ed from the carts loaded with gravel paſs- 
ing through it to the Thames, where the 
gravel was employed in ballaſting of ſhips, 
before ballaſting was taken out of the 
river. It obtained the epithet of New, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Old Gravel 
lane, which was uſed for the ſame Pare 
poſe long before. _ 

NEWELL ſtreet, Berwick ſtreet, Old So- 
ho. | 

New 3 in Southwark, a priſon lately 
erected near Bride well alley, in the Bo- 
rough, for felons in the county of Surry. 

NEwWINGTON BUTTS, a village in Surry, 
extending from the end of Blackman 
ſtreet, to Kennington common, is ſaid to 
receive the name of Butts, from the ex- 
erciſe of ſhooting at Butts, much prac- 
tiſed, both here and in the other towns of. 

Vas. V. 5 Eoge - 
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England, in the reign of King Henry VIII. 


i | &c. to fit men to ſerve in the regiment 

is To of archers. But Mr. Aubrey thinks it 

received this name from the Butts of 

Norfolk, who had an eſtate here. The 

Drapers and Fiſhmongers company have 

almshouſes here: and Mr. Whatley ob- 

ſerves, that here were planted the firſt 

peaches ſo much eſteemed, diſtinguiſhed 

by the name of Newington peaches. The 

church here, which is dedicated to St. 

Mary, is a rectory in the gift of the Bi- 

ſhop of Wincheſter, and the profits ariſ- 

ing to the Incumbent amount to about 

140l. per annum. Maitland. See Sro Rx? 

NEWINGTON. F 
lt NEwiNGTON cauſeway row, Blackman ſtreet. I 

NEwinNGToON GREEN, a pleaſant village be- 

| tween Ulington and Stoke Newington, W 

chiefly conſiſting of a handſome ſquare | 

of a conſiderable extent ſurrounded by 

houſes which are in general well built; 

before each ſide is a row of trees, and an 

extenſive graſs plat in the middle. It is 

in the pariſh of Stoke Newington; WW 

- on one fide of the ground is a meeting 

Houſe. See STOKE NEWINGTON. 

New INN, contiguous to St. Clement's Inn, 

in Wych ſtreet, is one of the Inns of 

Chancery, and was founded about the 

year 148 5, for the reception of _— | 

| dents 
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eaſt corner of Seacoal lane. 

New Inn is an appendage to the Mid- 
dle Temple, and is governed by a Trea- 
ſurer and twelve Ancients, who, with 
the other members, are to be in com- 
mons a week every term, or to compound 
for the ſame. Maitland. 

New INN court, Wych ſtreet. 

New INN paſſage, Houghton ſtreet, Clare 

marke 

New INN yard, Holiwell ſtreet, Shoreditch. 

New /ane, Shad Thames. 

NEwMAN's court, 1. In Cornhill. 2. Far- 
mer's ſtreet, Shadwell oo 

NEWMARKET ſtreet, Wa 

New MARTEN f/treet, Near Ealtsmithfield ＋ 

New NIcolAtreet, Swanfields, Shoreditch. 


New NoRTH reef, Theobald's row, Red 


Lion ſtreet, Holborn. 


New Pack ruREA D alley, Grange road, 


Bermondſey. 
New PAck THREAD yard, Weſtminſter. 
New PALACE yard, by Union ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. When King Richard II. rebuilt 
Weſtminſter Hall in the year 1397, that 
part was called the New Palace, and be- 
ing incloſed with a wall, it had four 


gates, of which that leading to Weſt- 


minſter ſtairs is the only one now ſtands 
ing. The three others that have been 
D 2 des 
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dents of an Inn of Chancery, at the ſouth 
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demoliſhed were, one on the north, which 
led to the Woolſtaple; another to the 
weſt, a beautiful and ſtately edifice called 
High Gate, at the eaſt end of Union ſtreet; 

and another at the north end of St. Mar- 
garet's lane. Maitland. 

New PARE, in Surry. See RicuMonp, 

NEW PARADISE ſtreet, Rotherhith. 

NE PASSAGE, 1. Bull and Mouth ftreet, 
St. Martin's le Grand. 2. Newgate market. 

New PETER Areet, Peter ſtreet. 


Newreokt alley, Newport ſtreet, near New- 


port market. 
NEwPoRT court, Little Newport ſtreet, near 
Long Acre. 


NEWPORT MazxerT, Litchfield ſtreet, a 


ſquare with ſhops round it, with a market 
houſe in the middle, in which are ſhops 
for butchers, &c. 
NEewePoRT reet, Caſtle ſtreet, near Newport 
market. 
Nrw PRISON, near the eaſt end of Clerk- 
enwell green, is a houſe of correction for 
the county of Middleſex, in which rogues } 
and vagabonds are kept to hard labour. 1 
was erected in the year 1615. 4 
New PRISON walk, a paſſage leading to the 
New Priſon, Clerkenwell. | 
New Pu uf court, Moor lane, Cripplegate. 


New Pyr feet, by Orchard ſtreet, Welt- 


minſter. 


NEW 
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New QuEeeN ſtreet, Oxford fircet.” 


New RAG FAIR, Roſemary lane, Little 
Tower hill. | 


ret's hill. 2. St. Martin's le Grand, 
New RIVER. Various were the projects in 


James I. for ſupplying the city of Lon- 
don with a ſufficient quantity of water, 
for domeſtic uſes: the former granted an 
act of parliament, which gave the citizens 
liberty to cut and convey a river from any 
part of Middleſex or Hertfordſhire to the 
city of London, within the limited time 
of ten years; and the latter granted an- 
other act, in which they obtained the ſame 
power, but without being confined to 
any limited time: nobody however be- 
gan this great and important work, till 
at laſt Sir Hugh Middleton undertook to 
bring a river from Amwell in Hertford- 
ſhire to the north fide of London near 
Iſlington. 

The work began on the 2oth of Sep- 
tember 1608, and was attended with in- 
numerable difficulties, The diſtance from 
London is twenty miles, and he was 
obliged, in order to avoid the eminences 
and vallies in the way, to make it run a 


ters and ſixteen poles, and to carry it over 


03 two 


NEwWREN TS, 1. Compter lane, St. Marga- 


the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and King 


courſe of thirty-eight miles three quar- 
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two vallies in long wooden frames or 
troughs lined with lead; that at Buthill, 
being ſix hundred and ſixty feet in length, 
and thirty in height; under whigh, for 
the paſſage of the land waters is aff arch 
capacious enough to admit under it the 
largeſt waggon laden with hay, or ſtraw: 
the other near Highbury is four hundred 
and fixty-two feet long, and ſeventeen in 


height, where it is raiſed along the top 


of high artificial banks, and at the bot- 


tom of the hollow ſupported by poles, ſo 
that any perſon may walk under it. In 
ſhort over and under this river, which 
ſometimes riſes thus high, and at others 
is conveyed under ground, runs ſeveral 
conſiderable currents of land waters, and 
both above and below it a great number 
of brooks, .rills, and water courſes have 
their paſſage. 

This river, which is of ineſtimable 


benefit to London, was by this truly great 


man brought to the city within the ſpace 
of five years, and was admitted into the 
reſervoir near Iſlington on Michaelmas 


day 1613 on whieh day Sir Thomas 


Middleton, brother to the great Sir Hugh, 
was elected Lord Mayor for the enſuing 
year, who accompanying Sir John Swiner- 
ton, then Lord Mayor, attended by ma- 
ny of the Aldermen, the Recorder, 5 

| other 
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gentlemen, repaired to the baſon, now 
called New River Head, when about ſixty 
labourers, handſomely dreſſed. and wear- 
ing green caps, carrying ſpades, ſhovels, 
and pickaxes, marched, preceded by drums 
and trumpets, thrice round the baſon, 
when ſtopping before the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and other gentlemen, who 
were ſeated upon an eminence, one of 
the labourers addreſſed himſelf to them 
in a long copy of verſes, which being 
ended, the ſluices were opened, and the 
ſtream ran plentifully into the reſervoir, 
under the ſound of drums and trumpets, 
the diſcharge of ſeveral pieces of ord- 
nance, and the loud acclamations of the 
people. 

Sir Hugh Middleton, to enable himſelf 
to complete this grand work, had at laſt, 
after ſpending his own fortune, been 
obliged to apply toKing James I. who ad- 
vancing a ſum of money became entitled 
to a moiety of the profits; he was alſo 
obliged to ſell many other ſhares, and in 
ſhort, was in a manner entirely ruined by 
a project, that has been attended with 
unſpeakable benefit to this city : fince by 
the water of this river, a ſpeedy ſtop has 
been put to a great number of dreadful 
fires, and the health of the city has been 
remarkably preſerved by the cleanlineſs it 
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4 5 has introduced among us. Yet ſo little 

was the great advantages that might then, 

| and are now derived from this river, at 

=. that time underſtood, that for above thirty 
| years there were not divided above cl. 
odd money, to each of the ſhares, which 
are ſeventy-two in number, 

This river now draws moſt of its water 
from the Lee, which being the property 
of the city of London, that corporation, 
contrary to the intereſt of the city in 
general, oppoſed a bill brought into par- 

liament for giving farther powers to the 
New River company, to take the advan- 
tage that might be obtained by the river 
Lee: but the oppoſition was without 
effect, and in 1738-9 the bill paſſed into 
1 hs 

The Governors of the New River 
company then agreed with the proprie- 
tors of the lands on the river Lee for a 
cut of two cubic feet of water from that 
river, at a certain rate; and after the 
agreement, told them they would double 
the price for a four foot cut, which the 
proprietors agreed to, not confidering the 
great diſproportion between the two cuts ; 
and this cut of the river Lee now ſup- 

1 plies the largeſt ſhare of the New River 

{ water. | | 

In this river there are forty three 
3 | {luices, 


NS ar 
fluices, and over it two hundred and 
fifteen bridges. On its approaching the 
reſervoir, called New River Head, 
there are ſeveral ſmall houſes erected at a 
conſiderable diſtance from each other on 
its banks, into which the water runs and 
is conveyed by pipes to the nearer and 
more eaſterly parts of this metropolis. 
On its entering the above reſervoir, it is 
there ingulphed by fifty- eight main pipes, 
each of ſeven inches bore; and here alſo 
an engine worked by horſes, throws a 
great quantity of water up to another re- 


ſervoir, ſituated on much higher ground, 


from which the water runs in pipes to 


ſupply the higheſt ground in the city, and 
its liberties. Many years ago 30,000 


houſes were thus ſupplied by this water, 
and ſince that time ſeveral main pipes have 
been laid to carry it into the liberties of 
Weſtminſter. | 

This corporation conſiſts of a Gover- 
nor, Deputy Governor, "Treaſurer, and 
twenty- ſix Directors, theſe twenty-nine 
are the proprietors of the firſt thirty-ſix 
ſhares: for though the Crown's moiety 
is in private hands, yet they have no ſhare 
in the management. The above Gover- 
nor and Directors keep their office at a 
coffee- houſe in Ludgate ſtreet where every 


Thurſday they hold a board for appointing 
of 


by 
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of officers, granting of leaſes, and redreſs. 
1 ing of grievances. 
4 The officers and ſervants belonging to 
iS the company are, a clerk and his aſſiſtant; 
a ſurveyor and his deputy ; fourteen 
collectors, who, after deducting 51. per 
cent. for collecting the company's rents, 
1 pay their money every Thurſday to the 
| treaſurer ; fourteen walkſmen, who have 
their ſeveral walks along the river, to pre- 
vent throwing into it filth, or infectious 
matter; ſixteen turncocks; twelve pavi- 
ours; twenty borers of pipes; beſides 
horſe engines for boring of others, toge- 
ther with a great number of inferior ſer- 
vants and labourers. | 
Nzw RovunD court, In the Strand. ; 
New ſquare, 1. Lincoln's Inn. 2. In the | 
Minories. 3. New ſtreet, St. Thomass, 
Southwark. 
New freer, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 2. Cam- ; 
| bridge ſtreet. 3. Cloth Fair, Smithfield. | 
4. Dyot ſtreet, St. Giles's. 5. Horſely- 
down. 6. Fore ſtreet, Lambeth. 7. Fox's } 
lane, Shadwell. 8. Lower Shadwell. 9. 
St. Martin's lane, Charing Croſs. 10. 
9 Old ſtreet. 11. Queen ſtreet, in 272 Mint. 
it 12. Shoe lane, Fleet ſtreet. . Shoe- | 
| maker row, Black Friars. 14. Spring Gar- 
dens, Charing Croſs. 15. St. out: 5 
. | | outh- 
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Southwark. 16. Threadneedle ſtreet. 17. 
Upper Shadwell. 

NEw STREET Hill, Shoe lane, Fleet ſtreet. 

New STREET ſquare, near Shoe lane. 

New STREET SQUARE lane, Shoe lane. 

NEW SWAN yard, Rag ſtreet. 

New THAMES ſtreet, Bank ſide, Southwark. 

New THAMES STREET /tairs, Bank fide. 

NeEwToON's court, Vine ſtreet.F 

NEwTON ſtreet, High Holborn.+ | 

New TorfiLL ſreet, Near Weliminſter 
Abbey. 

New TURNSTILE alley, Holborn. 

New TURVILLE Areet, Virginia row, Shore- 

ditch. 

New T'YLER ſtreet, Carnaby ſtreet. 
Nrw way, 1. In the Maze, Tooley ſtreet. 
= 2. Orchard ſtreet. 

5 Nx w ell, Shad Thames, Horſelydown. 
Nrw yard, Fenchurch ſtreet. 

JM Nw Yan Areet, Skinners ſtreet, Shore- _ 
ditch. 2 

St. NicuoLAs Acons, a church which 
ſtood on the weſt fide of Nicholas lane, 
in Langbourn ward, owed its name to 
its dedication to St. Nicholas, a citizen of 
Lycia in Aſia Minor, who, though only 
a private houſekeeper, was, from the ca- 
price of the electors, choſen Biſhop of 
Myræa; for the Biſhops and Prieſts in- 
tereſted in the election not agreeing about 

the 
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the choice, came to an unanimous reſo. 
lution that whatever perſon ſhould firſt 
enter the church the next day, ſhould 
be elected Biſhop : when Nicholas re- 
pairing early next morning, to perform 
his devotions, being the firſt that entered, 
was choſen Biſhop, purſuant to the above 
reſolution ; in which office his deport- 
ment was ſuch, as to procure him a place 


among the claſs of ſaints. 


The church being deſtroyed with moſt 
of the other public buildings by the fire 
of London, and not rebuilt, the pariſh was 
annexed to the church of St. Edmund 
the King. Newc. Repert. Eccleſ. 


St. NicnoLas alley, St. Nicholas lane, Lom- 


bard ſtreet. 


St. NicuoLas Coir ABBEY, on the ſouth F 


fide of Old Fith ſtreet, in Queenhithe } 

ward, is thus denominated from its dedi- | 
cation to the above-mentioned ſaint, but 
the reaſon of the additional epithet is not 


known, ſome conjecturing that it is a j 


corruption of Golden Abbey, and others 
that it is derived from Cold Abbey, or 
Coldbey, from its cold or bleak ſituation. 
It is known that there was a church in the 
ſame place before the year 1383: but the 
laſt ſtructure being conſumed in the great 
conflagration in 1666, the preſent church 

| Was 
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was built in its place, and the pariſh of 
x St. Nicholas Olave united to it. | 
t This edifice conſiſts of a plain body 
4 well enlightened by a ſingle range of win- 
dows decently ornamented. It is ſixty- 

three feet long, and forty-three broad ; 
, thirty-ſix feet high to the roof, and an 
8 hundred thirty- five to the top of the 
. ſpire. The tower is plain, but ſtrength- 


0 ened with ruſtic at the corners; and the 
ſpire, which is of the maſſy kind, has a 

lt gallery, and many openings. 

e The advowſon of this church, which 

was anciently in the Dean and Chapter 

d of St. Martin's le Grand, is now in the 


Crown. The Rector, beſides his other 
profits, receives 1301. a year in lieu of 
tithes. Maztland. 


h F. NicuoLas lane, extends from Lombard 
ef ſtreet to Canon ſtreet. 

„. NicyoLas SHAMBLEsS, a church for- 
1 , merly ſituated at the corner of Butcher- 


hall lane, took its additional epithet from 
che fleſh market, which before the fire 

of London extended along Newgate 
ſtreet. This church with its ornaments 


. was given by King Henry VIII. to the 

Mayor and Commonalty of the city, to- 
"i Ks; the maintenance of the new pariſh 
4 church then to be erected in the Grey 
* Friars, Maitland. 


NicuoLas's 
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NycuorLas's Armsmousr, in Monkwell 
ſtreet, was founded in the year 1575, by 
Sir Ambrofe Nicholas, citizen and falter, 


for the accommodation of twelve widows 


of his company, to each of whom he al. } 


lowed xs. per week, and twenty-four | 


buſhels of coals a year, This charity he | 


committed in truſt to the co 


any of | 
Salters ; the houfe was however deftroyed Wl 


in the great conflagration in 1666; but 


was ſoon after rebuilt, and each widow | 


allowed two neat rooms and a garret. 
Maitland. 
Nico's alley, Cable flreet, Rag Fair, Roſe- 
mary lane. e 
Nicorr's court, 1. Roſemary lane, Little 
Tower hill. 2. Sharp's alley. 
N1icoLL's ffrezt, Shoreditch. 
N1GHTINGALE lane, 1. Eaſt Smithfield. 
2, Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe. EOS 
ay ras turning, at the Hermitage, 
apping. 3 
IPPARD'S court, Baldwin's Gardens. 
N1xon's court, Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark. 
Nixon's ſquare, a very mean little ſquare, 
by Jewin ſtreet. 3 
Noan's ARK alley, Narrow ſtreet, Ratclift.* 
NoBLE 
2. Goſwell ſtreet, by Alderſgate bars. 
Nor Atreet, Burlington Gardens. 


NoNnEsUCH, in Surry, is ſituated near Sutton 
and Epſom, and was formerly called Cud- [ 
dington, 
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dington, till a moſt magnificent palace 
was erected there, by Henry VIII. which 
obtained the name of Noneſuch from its 
unparallelled beauty. The learned Hentz- 
ner, in his Finerarium, ſpeaking of this 
palace, ſays, that 1t was choſen for his 
pleaſure and retirement, and built by him 
with an exceſs of magnificence and ele- 
gance even to oſtentation: one would 
imagine every thing that architecture can 
perform to have been employed in this 
one work : there are every where ſo many 
ſtatues that ſeem to breathe, ſo many 
miracles of conſummate art, ſo many caſts 
MM that rival even the perfection of Roman 
e W antiquity, that it may well claim and juſtify 
its name of Noneſuch. 

1 The palace itſelf is ſo encompaſſed with 
parks full of deer, delightful gardens, 
groves ornamented with trellis work, 
cabinets of verdure, and walks ſo em- 
browned by trees, that it ſeems to be a 
place pitched upon by Pleaſure herſelf, to 
dwell in along with Health. | 

In the pleaſure and artificial gardens 
are many columns and pyramids of marble, 
two fountains that ſpout water one round 
the other, like a pyramid, upon which 
are perched ſmall birds that ſtream water 
out of their bills: in the grove of Diana 
is a very agreeable fountain, with Actæon 
turned into a ſtag, as he was ſprinkled 


by the goddeſs and her nymphs, with in- 
{criptions. Pete: 
There is beſides another pyramid of 
marble full of concealed pipes, which ſpirt W 
upon all who come within their reach, | 
Such was this palace and gardens when 
Hentzner wrote, but King Charles II. gave 
it to the Ducheſs of Cleveland, who pulled 
it down and fold the materials; where- 
with a new houſe was built by the Earl 
of Berkley, which was the ſeat of the late 
Earl of Guildford, and is now called Dur- 
dans ; and Noneſuch, though it gives the | 
title of Baron to the Duke of Cleveland, 
is now only a farm houſe. | 
NokrolLk ſtreet, in the Strand. The biſhop 
of Bath's palace in the Strand, was after- 
wards, ſays Maitland, the Earl of Arundel's, W 
whence Arundel and Norfolk ſtreets had 
their names. , 


NoRMAN's court, Cable ſtreet. + | 
NokRIs's ſtreet, 1. In the Haymarket. 


2. Spitalhelds.F 
NokRIS's wharf, Millbank, Weſtminſter 

Horſe ferry. 
NokRISON's court, near Stangate. 
NoxTH AuDLEY ſtreet, Groſvenor ſquare. | 
NoRTH END, a pleaſant village near Ham- 


merſmith, where are the handſome houſe W 


and finely diſpoſed gardens of the Earl 
of Tilney, and of the late Sir John 
Stanley. Fed 
| NoR TH 
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NoRTH court, South ſtreet. 
NoRTHALL, a village on the north fide of 
Enfield Chace, three miles north of High 
Barnet, is ſaid to be corruptly ſo called 
from Northaw, or the North Grove, here q 
being a' wood that belonged to the mo- — _ 
naſtery of St. Alban's. A noble houſe was 9 
built here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
by Henry Dudley Earl of Warwick; after 
whoſe death it came to ſeveral poſſeſſors, 
and being ſold to William Leman, de- 
ſcended to Sir William Leman his grand- 
ſon, who has given the rent of the wells 
to the poor of the pariſh. King James I. 
alſo gave 4ol. a year to the town in lieu of 
the ground he laid into his park at Theo- 
bald's out of the common. 
NokTH paſſage, Wellcloſe fquare. 
F NokTH PRESCOT alley, St. John's Roget, 
Smith field. 
Nox TH row, North Audley ſtreet. 
+ Nox ſtreet, 1. Lamb ſtreet, Spitalfields, 
2, Poplar. 3. Smith Square, Welt- 
minſter. 


 WNoxrnuanmeron fireet, Wood's cloſe, St. | 
John ſtreet. | | 
* NoxTHUMBERLAND alley, Fenchurch 1 
J ſtreet. N | Ws | 
ie WI \0RTHUMBERL AND court, 1. Southamp- | 
rl ton buildings, Chancery lane. 2. In the 
hn ſtrand, | 
Vor, V. WW. 2 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND Housz, derives its 
name from the title of the ancient and noble 
family, in whoſe poſſeſſion it has been 
above 100 years. It is the town reſidence 
of the Right Honourable the Earl and 
Counteſs of Northumberland, and one of 

the largeſt and muſt magnificent houſes 
in London. It was originally built very 
early in the reign of James I. by Henry 
Howard Earl of Northampton ; and it is 
reaſonable to infer from ſome letters diſ- 
covered in the front when it was lately re- 
built, that one Miles Glover was the 
architect. 
At firſt it conſiſted only of three ſides 
of a ſquare ; one of which faced the ſtreet 
near Charing Croſs, and the other two 
extended towards the Thames. The en- 
trance was then, as it is now, thro' a ſpa- | 
tious arched gateway for coaches in the 
middle of the ſtreet front ; and, what 
is remarkable, the principal apartments 
were in the third or higheſt ſtory. Dur- 
ing the life of the aforeſaid Lord, it was 
called Northampton Houſe, after his death 
it became the property of his near relation | 
the Earl of Suffolk; in whoſe time it does 
not appear to have undergone any change 


except in name ; for it was thereupon cal- 
led Suffolk Houſe. 0 * 
| n 
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In the reign of Charles I. Algernon 


Earl of Northumberland, the Lord High 
Admiral of England, married Lord Suf- 
folk's daughter, and about the year 
1642, became the proprietor of -this 
houſe ; from which, time it has been well 


known by the name it now bears. To 


revent miſtakes, we beg leave to obſerve, 
that the Northumberland Houſe, which 
is often mentioned in hiſtory before this 
period, ſtood in Alderſgate ward in the 
1 and was formerly, what this houſe 
is at preſent, the town ſeat of the Earls 
of Nos land But to return. 

When London became more populous, 
and the buildings about Charing Croſs 
daily increaſed, 'twas found inconveni- 
ent to live in the apartments, which had 


been built by Lord Northampton; be- 


cauſe they were greatly diſturbed by the 
hurry and noiſe of paſſengers and coaches 
in the ſtreet. To avoid therefore that 
inconvenience, the aforeſaid Earl of 
Northumberland compleated the ſquare 
by building the fourth fide ; which be- 


ing parallel and oppoſite to that next the 


ſtreet, is placed at a ſufficient diſtance 
from the aforeſaid diſturbances, and al- 
moſt enjoys all the advantages of retire- 


ment and a country ſeat. Inigo Jones 


appears to have been the architect em- 
4" 2 ployed 
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ployed for that purpoſe, and the front of 
11 | the new fide, which he built facing the 
1 garden, is very grand and ſtately, as the 
wt reader may ſee from the perſpeCtive view 
of it, annexed to this account. | 
" Perhaps it will pleaſe ſome of our read- 
1 | ers to be informed, that Lord Northum- 
| 
| 


berland received General Monk, and had 
a conference with him and ſeveral of the 
We: leading men in the nation in one of theſe 
bf apartments. At which meeting the King's 
[| reſtoration was for the firſt time pro- 

| poſed in direct terms, as a meaſure ab- 


1 ſolutely neceſſary to the peace of the 
1 kingdom. ; | 

= In the year 1682, Charles Duke of 

ö * Somerſet married the Lady Elizabeth 

1) | Percy, the daughter and heireſs of Joſ- 
IT celine Earl of Northumberland, and by 

018 that means became poſſeſſed of this 

* houſe. Upon his death it deſcended to 

VR his ſon Algernon, by the aforeſaid Lady, 

i who ſucceeded to the title and a very 

| large eſtate in 1748. His Grace imme- 

; 


diately began to make alterations in ſome 
of the apartments, and to rebuild the 
front next the ſtreet; but, dying the 
year after, he did not live a ſufficient time 
to finiſh either. . 
The houſe in that condition, deſcended 
1 to his ſon- in- law and daughter, the - 
| h en 
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ſent Earl and Counteſs-of Northumber- 
land; and it is in a great meaſure owing 
to the improvements, made by them at 
a very great expence and in a very fine 
taſte, that Northumberland Houſe is be- 
come a building ſo complete and ſtately, as 
to be generally admired for its elegance 
and grandeur. 

The ſtreet was immediately made 
wider, and the front next to it compleat- 
ed, as it appears in the print prefixed to 
this deſcription. The four fides of the 
court were new faced with Portland ſtone, 
and finiſhed in the Roman ſtile of archi- 
tecture, ſo as to form as it were four 
ſtately fronts. Two new wings were al- 
ſo added, being above 100 feet in length, 
and extending from the garden front, to- 
wards the Thames. By means of theſe 
additions Northumberland Houſe is mere 
than twice as large as it was, when firſt 
built by Lord Northampton. 

The entrance into it is on the fide of 
the court oppoſite to the great gateway; 
the veſtibule: is about $2 feet long, and 
more than 12 feet broad, being properly 
ornamented with columns of the Doric or- 
der. Each end of it communicates with 
a ſtair caſe, leading to the principal apart- 
ments, which face the garden and the 
Thames, They conſiſt of ſeveral ſpaci- 
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ous rooms, fitted up in the moſt elegant 


manner. The ceilings are embelliſhed 
with copies of antique paintings, or fine 
ornaments of ſtucco, richly gilt, The 
chimney pieces conſiſt of ſtatuary and 
other curious marble, carved and finiſhed 
in the moſt correct taſte. The rooms 
are hung either with beautiful tapeſtry or 
the richeſt damaſks, and magnificently 
furniſhed with large glaſſes, chairs, ſet- 
tees, marble tables, &c. with frames 
of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, and 
richly gilt. They alſo contain a great 
variety of landſcapes, hiſtory pieces, and 
portraits, painted by Titian and the moſt 
eminent maſters. In ſome of the rooms 
may be ſeen large cheſts, embelliſhed 
with old genuine japan; which being 
great rarities, are almoſt invaluable. 

The company paſſes thro' many of theſe 
apartments to the left wing, which forms, 
a ſtate gallery or ball room, admirable in 
every reſpect, whether we conſider the | 
dimenſions, the taſte, and maſterly man- 
ner in which it is finiſhed, or the 
elegant magnificence of the furniture. 

It is 106 feet long, the breadth being 
a fourth part of the length, and the 
height equal to the diagonal of the ſquare | 
of the breadth; which proportions are 


eſteemed to be the moſt proper for 4 
| | | lery. 
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lery. The ceiling is covedand ornamented 
with figures and feſtoons richly gilt. To 
avoid repetitions, we beg leave once 
for all to ſay the ſame of the other 
decorations and frames of the furni- 
ture ; for there is ſuch a variety of gild- 
ing in the different parts of the gallery, 
that it would be endleſs to mention it in 
every particular deſcription. But to pro- 
ceed, the flat part of the ceiling is divided 
into five copartments, ornamented with 
fine imitations of ſome antique figures, 
as, a flying Fame blowing a trumpet ; a 
Diana ; a triumphal car drawn by two 
horſes ; a Flora; and a Victory holding 
out a laurel wreath, The entablature is 
Corinthian, and of moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip. The light is admitted thro! 
nine windows in the fide next the gar- 
den, being equidiſtant from one another, 
and in the fame horizontal direction. 
Above theſe 1s another row of windows, 
which, tho' not viſible in the room, are 
ſo artfully placed as to throw a proper 
quantity of light over the cornice, fo, that 
the higheſt parts of the room are as ans 
enlightened as the loweſt, and the 
tures on the oppoſite fide are free Gow 
that confuſed glare, which would ariſe 
from a leſs judicious diſpoſition. In the 
ſpaces between the windows, there are 


„ tables 
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tables of antique marble, and ſtools cover. 
ed with crimſon damaſk, placed alter. 
nately. The piers are alſo ornamented - 

with large ſquare and oval glaſſes, arrang- 
ed in the aforeſaid order; the frames of 
which form a beautiful variety of foliage 
to adorn the higher parts quite up to. the 
entablature. | 

Let us now paſs over to the oppoſite 

fide, which is divided into three large 
ſpaces by twochimney pieces made of ſta- 
tuary marble, with cornices ſupported by 
figures of Phrygian captives, copied from 

_ thoſe in the Capitol at Rome, and execut- 
ed in a very maſterly manner. The finiſh- 
ing above the chimney pieces conſiſts of 
terms, ſphinxes, feitoons, &c. and with- 
in the ſpaces formed by theſe ornaments | 
are placed whole length portraits of the 
Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland in 
their robes. X 

That the three grand diviſions of this fide 

might be furniſhed in an elegant manner, 
his Lordſhip employed the moſt eminent 
maſters to copy five of the moſt admired 
paintings in. Italy, which are placed as 
follows: in the middle and largeſt diviſion 

& is Raphael's celebrated ſchool of Athens, 
copied from the original in the Vatican by 
Raphael Mengs. In the two other di- 


viſions on the right and left hand 17 
| | 0 


of the former are placed the feaſt and 
council of the Gods, which were alſo 
painted by Raphael, and copied by 
Pompeio Battoni from the originals in the 
Little Farneſe. The two ends of the 
gallery are ornamented with the triumphal 
proceſſion of Bacchus and Ariadne (ori- 
ginally painted by Annibal Caracci in the 


ä 9 


Farneſe palace) and Guido's Aurora. The 


former was copied by Felice Coſtanſi, and 
the latter by Maſuccio, a ſcholar of Carlo 
Maratti, from the original in the Villa 
Roſpiglioſi. All theſe pictures are very 
large, being exactly of the ſame dimenſions 
with the originals, and are copied in a 
very maſterly manner. We heartily with 
his Lordſhip's taſte in procuring them 
may incite thoſe, who can afford it, to 
follow the example, and purchaſe copies 
of ſuch paintings as are univerſally ad- 


mired ; for by theſe means not only pri- 


vate curioſity would be gratified, but 

the public taſte alſo greatly improved. 
Under the aforeſaid pictures are placed 

large ſophas, covered with crimſon damatk 


and richly ornamented. This gallery is 


lighted up for the reception of company 


in the evenings, by means of four glaſs 


luſtres, conſiſting in all of as many 
branches as will receive 100 large wax 
candles, and ſuſpended from the ceiling 


by 
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by long chains, magnificently gilt. We 
ſhall cloſe our imperfect account of this 
ſtately gallery, by wiſhing that it was in 
the power of words to deſcribe the fine 
effects, which ariſe from a view of its 
numberleſs beauties. 

Beſides the apartments already men- 
tioned, there are above 140 rooms more 
in this houſe; which, being ſo numer. 
ous, and chiefly appropriated to the private 
uſes of the family, cannot be particularly 

_ deſcribed in a work of this nature; how- 
ever, we muſt add, that Lord and Lady 
Northumberland's apartments are very 
commodious and elegantly furniſhed ; her 
Ladyſhip's cloſet is even a repoſitory of 
curioſities, and, amongſt other valuable 
things, contains ſo fine a collection of 
pictures, as to afford a moſt pleafing and 

almoſt endleſs entertainment to a connoil- 

feur. The two libraries alſo conſiſt of 2 
great variety of books on the moſt uſeful 
and curious ſubjects, collected with judge- 
ment. 

We have hitherto endeavoured to give 
ſome idea of the gradual improvements, 

by which Northumberland Houſe acquired 
its preſent grandeur and magnificence; 
but we cannot take our leave of it with- 
out conducting, as it were, the reader 


into the garden, where he may enjoy the 
quiet 
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quiet and tranquility of the country amidſt - 
the noiſe and diſtraction of the town, and 
contraſt the ſimple beauties of nature, with 
the ſtately productions of art. 

It hes between the houſe and the 
Thames, and forms a pleaſing piece of 
ſcenery before the principal apartments; 
for it conſiſts of a fine lawn ſurrounded 
with a neat gravel walk, and bounded 
next the walls by a border of curious 
flowers, ſhrubs and ever-greens. At the 
end of the garden beyond the wall, were 
a few buildings which his Lordſhip or- 
dered to be taken down, to open a larger 
proſpect acroſs the Thames to Southwark, 
and into the country behind it. And, as 
the horizon is finely diverſified with 
hills, which when every thing is com- 
pleated, will appear as it were in the back 
ſcene; the view will command a very 
beautiful landſcape. _ 
NoRTHUMBERLAND place, Fenchurch 
ſtresce. 3 | 
NoRTHUMBERLAND ſtreet, a handſome 
ſtreet now building in the Strand, by 
Northumberland Houſe, down to the 
Thames, the houſes in Hartſhorn alley 
being pulled down for that purpoſe. 
NorTon FALGATE, a ſtreet which 


extends from the endof Biſhopſgate with- _ 


out to Shoreditch, - + © - a, 
| es WRT WEN i NoR- > 
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Nok wick court, Eaſt Smithfield. 


Nor TINGHAM court, Caſtle ſtreet, Long 
Acre. 

NoTTINGHAM Areet, Pluchtres ſtreet. 

Nvun's court, 1. Coleman ſtreet. 2. New 
Gravel lane. 

NuTK&KiN's corner, Rotherhith wall. 


NuUTMAKER's rents, New Gravel lane, 
Shadwell. 


sss gn OE 6b eb Be 
| | 0. 


AKEY ſtreet, 1 ſtreet. 
OAREx's court, Hare ſtreet, Brick lane, 
Spital fields. 


OaxLey's herd, Town ditch, by Chriſt's 
hoſpital oo 


Oar Prreet, Gravel lane, near Falcon 
ſtairs. 


Oar lane, Noble ſtreet, F oſter lang: Cheap- 


ſide. 

OATLANDS, adjoining to Weybridge in 
Surry, 1s the ſeat of the Earl of Lincoln. 
The park is about four miles round. The 
houſe is ſituated about the middle of the 

terrace, whoſe majeſtic grandeur, and the 
beautiful landicape which it commands, 
words cannot deſcribe, nor the pencil de- 
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lineate ſo as to give an adequate idea of 
this fine ſcene. F 

The ſerpentine river which you look 
down upon from the terrace, though ar- 
tificial, appears as beautiful as it could 
do were it natural; and a ſtranger who 
did not know the place would conclude it 
to be the Thames, in which opinion he 
would be confirmed by the view of Wal- 
ton bridge over that river, which by a 
happy contrivance is made to look like a 
bridge over it, and cloſes the en that 
way finely. 

0aTMEAL yard, Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
wark. 

Ocean ſtreet, Stepney. 

Or alley, York buildings. See the article 
York buildings. 

OG DEN's court, Wych ſtreet, Dives lane. 

OGLE Areet, Margaret's ſtreet, Cavendiſh 
ſquare. 

0G1LBY's court, Long ditch. 

OLD ARTILLERY ground, Steward ſtreet. 

St. OLave's Hart ſtreet, ſituated at the 
ſouth fide of Hart ſtreet in Tower ſtreet 
ward, is thus denominated from its dedi- 
cation to St. Olave, or Olaus, King of 
Norway, who from his ſtrong attach- 
ment to the Chriſtian religion, took part 
in the diſputes with the Engliſh and 
Danes ; for this, W with his ſup- 


porting 
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porting Chriſtianity in his own dominion, 
and his ſufferings on that account, he 
ſtands ſainted in the Roman calendar. 

A church ſtood in the ſame place, de- 
dicated to the ſame royal patron, before 
the year 1319. The preſent ſtructure i 
of conſiderable antiquity, for it eſcaped 
the flames in 1666, and ſince that time ( 
has had ſeveral repairs and additions, WM 
among which laſt is the portico ; this 

18 no ſmall ornament, though it is not 


well adapted to the edifice. This portico 
was added 1n the year 1674. | 


I This is a mixed building, with reſpect 
| to its materials, as well as its form, part 
being of ſquare ſtone, part of irregular 


\ | ſtone, and part of brick. The body, 
N which is ſquare, is fifty-four feet in 
; length, and the ſame in breadth ; the 


= height of the roof is thirty feet, and that 
| of the ſteeple ſixty. The windows are 
| large and gothic, and every thing plain 
= except the portico, which is formed 
of Corinthian pilaſters, with an arched 
pediment. The tower, which conſiſts 
of a ſingle ſtage above the roof, is allo 
extremely plain, and the turretwherewith 
it is crowned is well proportioned. 
The patronage of this rectory has all 
along been in private hands. The In- 


cumbent, beſides ſeveral annual ae 
3 and 
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and other profits, receives 120 l. a a year in 
tithes. 

Mr. Weaver in his funeral monuments, | 
mentions the following very whimſical 
one in this church, for Dame Anne, the 
wife of Sir John Ratcliff, Knt. which is 
to be read both downwards and upwards. 
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Mr. Munday, in his edition of Stow's 
ſurvey, mentions another here, which 
though of a different kind, appears equally 


extraordinary. 


*. 


As J was, ſo be ye; as I am, you ſhall be. 

What I gave, that I have; what J ſpent, that I had. 

Thus I count all my coſt ; what J left that I loft. 
John Organ, obiit An. Dom. 1591. 


St. OLAve's JEWRY, ſituated on the weſt 
fide of the Old Jeyry, in Coleman ſtreet 
ward, was anciently denominated St. 
Olave's. Upwell, from its dedication to the 
faint of that name, and probably from a 
well under the caſt end, wherein.a pump 
is Now Fey but that gave way to the 

| name - 
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5 
name of Jewry, owing to this neighbour. 
hood's becoming the principal reſidenceof 

ö the ſevs in this city. 

. Here was a,/pariſh church ſo early as 

! | the year 1181 ; the laſt ſacred edifice 
was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and 

the preſent finiſhed in 1673. It conſiſts 
of a well enlightened body, ſeventy- eight 

feet in length, and twenty-four in breadth; 
the height to the roof is thirty-ſix feet, 
and that of the tower and pinacles 
eighty- eight. The door is well propor- 
tioned, and of the Doric order, covered 
with an arched pediment. On the upper 
part of the tower, which is very plain, 
| riſes a cornice ſupported by ſcrolls ; and 
| | upon this plain attic courſe, on the pillars 

l at the corners, are placed the pinacles, 

| ſtanding on balls, and each terminated on 


the top by a ball. 

This church, tho' anciently a rectoty, 
is now a vicarage in the gift of the Crown; 
and the pariſh of St. Martin, Ironmonger 
lane, is now united to it, by which the 
Incumbent's profits are conſiderably in- 
creaſed ; he receives beſides other profits, 
120 l. a year in lieu of tithes. 

St. OLave's Silver ſtreet, ſtood at the ſouth 
welt corner of Silver ſtreet, in Alderſgate 
ward ; but being conſumed by. the fire | 
of London, and not rebuilt, the pariſh 

is 
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is annexed to the neighbouring church of 
St. Alban's Wood ſtreet. 

St. OL Avk's Southwark, is ſituated in 
Tooley ſtreet, near the ſouth end of 
London bridge. Tho' the time when a 
church was firſt erected in this place can- 

not be diſcovered, yet it appears to be of 
_ conſiderable antiquity,fince i it is mentioned 
ſo early as the year 1281, However, part 
of the old church falling down in 1736, 
and the reſt being in a ruinous condition, 
the pariſhoners applied to parliament for 
a power to rebuild it, which being grant- 
ed, they were thereby enabled to raiſe 
the ſum of 5oool. by a rate of 6d. in the 
pound, to be levied out of the rents of all 
lands and tenements within the pariſh ; 
accordingly the church was taken down 
in the ſummer of the year 1737, and 
the preſent ſtructure finiſhed in 1739. 

It conſiſts of a plain body ſtrengthened 
with ruſtic quoins at the corners; the door 
is well proportioned without ornament, 
and the windows are placed in three ſeries; 
the loweſt is upright, but conſiderably 
broad; thoſe above them circular, and 
others on the roof are large and ſemicir- 
cular. The tower conſiſts of three ſtages; 
the uppermoſt of which 1s conſiderably di- 
miniſhed; in this is the clock, and in the 
ſtages below arelarge windows. Thetop of 


the tower is ſurrounded by a plain ſubſtan- 
Vo“. V. „ tial 
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Orp ARTILLERY GROUND, Artillery lane, 


Orp BAILE, a ſtreet which extends from 


tial baluſtrade, and the whole has an air 
of plainneſs and ſimplicity. 

It is a rectory in the gift of the Crown, 
and the Incumbent's profits are faid to 
amount to about 4001. per annum. 

St. OLave's School, See the article Quzzx 
ELIZABETH's School. 


Spitalfields. See the article AR TILLERV 
GROUND. 


Ludgate hill to the top of Snow hill, by 
Newgate. On the upper part near Fleet 
lane, the ſtreet is divided into two by a2 
middle row of buildings, whence that to- 
wards the weſt is called Little Old Bailey, 
and the other to the eaſtward, is called 
Great Old Bailey. This ſtreet from Lud- 
gate hill to Fleet lane, is in the liberties 
of the Fleet. In the upper part is Juſtice 
Hall commonly called the Seſſions houſe, 
and in the lower part Surgeons Hall, 
Maitland obſerves, that the Old Bailey M ( 
took its name from the Bale or Bailiffs 
houſe, formerly ſtanding there. 

OLD BAROGE Hos fairs, Glaſshouſe yard, MW ( 
near Angel ſtreet, Southwark. 

OLD Barcz Hovss fairs lane, near Angel Ml ( 
ſtreet, and almoſt oppoſite the Temple. 

Orpd BrAR GARDEN, Maid lane, South- 
wark ; thus named from a bear garden 
formerly there. 


OLD 


* 
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OLD BrprAu, or OLD'BETHLEM, Biſhopſ- 
gate ſtreet. See the article BETHLEM 
HospIT l. 

OLD BEDLAM court, Old Bedlam. 

OLD BEDLAM lane, Biſhopſgate ſtreet, near 
Moorfields, where Bethlem hoſpital for- 
merly ſtood. . © 

OLD BRELTON /treec, er ſtreet. 

OLD Box. ſtreet, Piccadilly. 

OLD BosvILLE court, Clements lane, 
Temple bar. 

OLD BREWHOUSE ae, Chick lane, Smith- 
field. 

OLD BuilDiNGs, Llatola' s Inn. 

OLD BURLINGTON neus, Old Bond ſtreet. 

OLD 'CasTLE ſtreet, Wentworth ſtreet. 


OLD CHANGE, extends from Cheapſide to 


Old Fiſh ſtreet. Here was formerly kept 


the King's exchange for the receipt of 


bullion to be coined. Maitland. 
Ord CoMBER's court, Blackman ſtreet, 
Southwark. | 
OLD Frs ſtreet, Knightrider's ſtreet ; fo 


called from a fiſh market being formerly 
kept there. Maitland. 


OLD Fisn STREET hill, Thames ftreet, 50 | 


tained its name alſo from a market. 


OLD ForD, in Stepney parith, near Strat- 
ford le Bow. 


OLD GEORGE ſtreet, Wentworth ſtreet. 
OLD GRAVEL lane, Ratcliff highway; ſo 
1 | called 
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called from its being anciently a way 
through which carts laden with gravel 
from the neighbouring fields, uſed to paſs 
to the river Thames, where it was em- 
ployed in ballaſting of ſhips, before ballaſt 
was taken out of the river. 
OLD GRAVEL walk, Bunhill fields. 
Orp Hos yard, Peter lane, St. John's ſtreet, 
Smithfield. W 
OLD HorsELYDowN lane, Horſelydown, 
Tooley ſtreet. 
OLD HorsEsHoE wharf, Thames ſtreet, 
OLD JEewRY in the Poultry. This ftreet 
was originally called the Jewry, from its 
being the reſidence of the Jews in this 
City ; but the Jews being baniſhed by Ed- 
Ward I. they upon their readmiſſion into 
England, ſettled in this city near Ald- 
gate, in a place from them called Poor 
Jewry lane, on which occaſion this, their 
ancient place of abode, was called the Old 
Jewry. Maitland. 
Ord MARKET lane. Brook's ſtreet, Rat- 
cliff. 1 8 
OLD MonTacve ſtreet, Spital fields. 
OLD NicoLL's ſtreet, Spital fields. 
OLD NokTH ſtreet, Red Lion ſquare. 
OLD PACKTHREAD ground, Grange lane. 
OLD PALACE yard, by St. Margaret's lane, 
Weſtminſter, was built by Edward the 
Confeſſor, or, as others ſay, by by * 
f Ru Us, 
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Rufus, and received the name of Old on 
the building of New Palace yard. See 
New PALACE yard. 
O.D PARADISE ſtreet, Rotherhith. 


OLD PARK yard, Queen ſtreet, South- 
wark. 


OLD Pav'd alley, Pallmall. 

OLD PipE yard, Puddle dock. 

OLD Pyx ſtreet, by New Pye ſtreet, Weſt- 
minſter. _ 

OLD RouND court, in the Strand. 

OLD Shox alley, Hoxton. 3 

OLD Sono ſtreet, near Leiceſter fields. 

OLD SevaRE, Lincoln's Inn. 

OLD STARCH yard, Old Gravel lane. 

OLD /treet, a ow of great length, be- 
ginning at Goſwell ſtreet, and extending 
eaſt towards Shoreditch. It received its 
ancient name of Eald ſireet, or Old ſtreet, 
from the Saxons, as being ſituated along 
the Roman Military Way, at a conſiderable 
diſtance north of London, though it is 
now joined to this metropolis. Maitland. 

OLD STREET ſquare, Old ſtreet. 

OLD SwaAN lane, Thames ſtreet.* 

OLD SWAN ſtairs, Ebbgate lane, Thames 
ſtreet. * 

OLD SWAN yard, Rag ſtreet, * 

OLD TAILOR ſtreet, King ſtreet, Golden 
ſquare. 

OL1IPHANT' s /ane, Rotherhith. 


„ OL1ve : 
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OLIVER court, 1. Gravel lane. 2. St. Catharine 
lane, Eaſt Smithfield, 

OL1veR's alley, in the Strand. F 

OLiveR's court, Bowling _ Weſtmin- 
ſter. T 

OLIVER's mount, David dect Groſvenor 
ſquare. N 


ONE Gu alley, Wapping.* 
ONE Swan yard, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet.“ 


2. Rag ſtreet, Hockley in the Hole. 
ONE Tun alley, Hungerford Market.“ 
ONE Tun yard, Whitecroſs ſtreet, rs cad 

gate.“ 


Oxs Low ſtreet, Vine ſtreet, Hatton wall. n 


ORAM's court, Water lane, Tower ftreet.f 


ORANGE court, 1. Caſtle ſtreet, Leiceſter 


fields, 2. King's ſtreet, Soho, 3. Wapping. 
ORANGE fret, 1. Caſtle ſtreet, Leiceſter 
fields, 2. Lowman's ſtreet, Gravel lane. 
3. Red Lion ſquare, Holborn. 4. Swallow 
ftreet. 5. Sun 1 fields. 
The ORCHARD, I. Bread ſtreet, Ratclif 
2. Butcher row. 3. Limehouſe cauſe- 
4. New ſtreet, Shadwell. 5. In 
Wing. 6. Near Wapping. 
ORCHARD. ſtreet, I. Near the Stable yard, 
Weſtminſter, from the royal orchard for- 
merly there. 2. Windmill ſtreet. 
Office of ORDNANCE, in the Tower. This 
office is a modern build ing, a little to the 
north eaſt of the white tower; and to the 
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officers belonging to it, all other offices 
for ſuppling artillery, arms, ammunition, 
or other warlike ſtores to any part of the 
Britiſh dominions, are accountable; and 
from this office all orders for the diſpoſi- 
tion of warlike materials are iſſued. It is 
therefore of very great importance, as it 
has under its care the ammunition neceſ- 
ſary for the defence of the kingdom, and 
the protection of our allies. 

In ancient times before the invention of 
guns, this office was ſupplied by officers 
under the following names; the Bowyer, 
the Croſs Bowyer, the Galeator, or Pur- 
veyor of helmets, the Armourer, and 
the Keeper of the tents ; and in this ſtate 
it continued till King Henry VIII. placed 
it under the management of a Maſter, 
Lieutenant, a Surveyor, &c. as it {till 
continues with ſome improvements. 

The office of ordnance is now divided. 
into two branches, the civil and the mi- 
litary ; the latter being ſubordinate and 
under the authority of the former. 

The principal officer in the civil 
branch of the office of ordnance is the 
Maſter General, who has a falary of 
1 50ol. per annum, and is inveſted with 
a peculiar juriſdiction over all his Majeſty's 
engineers employed in the ſeveral fortifi- 
cations of this kingdom, to whom they 
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are all accountable, and from whom they 
receive their particular orders and inſtruc- 
tions, according to the directions and 
commands given by his Majeſty and 
council. 8 

The Lieutenant General, who receives 
all orders and warrants ſigned by the Ma- 


ſter General, and from the other principal 


officers, and ſees them duly executed; 
iſſues orders, as the occaſions of the ſtate 


may require; and gives directions for diſ- 


charging the great guns, when required 
at coronations, on birth days, feſtivals, 
ſignal victories, and other ſolemn occaſi- 
ons. It is alſo his peculiar office to ſee 
the train of artillery, and all its equipage 
fitted for motion, when ordered to be 
drawn into the field. He has a falary of 
T1ool. per annum; and under him is a 
clerk in ordinary, who has 15ol. a year; 
an inferior clerk, and a clerk extraordinary, 
who have each 40l. a year. 

The Surveyor inſpects the ſtores and 


proviſions of war in the cuſtody of the 


Storekeeper, and ſees that they are ranged 
and placed in ſuch order as is. moſt proper 
for their preſervation. He allows all bills 
of debt, and keeps a check upon all arti- 


ficers and labourers work; ſees that the 


ſtores received be good and ſerviceable, 
duly proved, .and marked, if they ought 
of : : 
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to be ſo, with the King's mark, taking to 
his aſſiſtance the reſt of the officers and 
Proof Maſters, His falary is 7ool. per 

annum. £ 
As his poſt neceſſarily makes ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance neceſſary, he has inder him the 
Proof Maſter of England, who has 1 gol. 
a Fob Two clerks of the fortifications, 
who have 60]. a year each, and another 
of 40]. Beſides, in this time of war he 
has under him fix extra clerks, who have 
each 40l. a year; and another who has 
48. 6d. a day. 
The Clerk of the ordnance records all 
orders and inſtructions given for the go- 
vernment of the office ; all patents and 
grants ; the names of all officers, clerks, 
artificers, attendants, gunners, labourers, 
&c. who enjoy thoſe grants, or any other 
fee for the ſame; draws all eſtimates. for 
proviſions and ſupplies to be made, and 
all letters, inſtructions, commiſhons, de- 
putations, and contracts for his Majeſty's 
ſervice; makes all bills of impreſt, and 
debentures, for the payment and ſatiſ- 
faction for work done, and proviſions re- 
ceived in the ſaid office; all quarter 
books for the ſalaries and allowances of 
all officers, clerks, &c. belonging to the 
office; and keeps journals and ledgers 
of the receipts and returns of his Majeſ- 
| ty's 
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ty's ſtores, to ſerve as a check between 


the two accomptants of the office, the one 


for money, and the other for ſtores. His 
ſalary is Fool. per annum, and 100, x 


year for being a check on the Store. 
keeper. 

The great basel of this officer is 
managed, under him, by fix clerks in 


ordinary, one of whom has 180l. a year, 


another 1 gol. two Gol. ayear, one gol. and 
one 48. a day: andjhe has at preſent thir- 
teen clerks extraordinary, who have gol, 
a year each. There are beſides under 
him a ledger keeper to the out ports, and 
a home ledger keeper, who have 60l. a 
year. 

The Storekeeper takes into his cul- 
tody all his Majeſty's ordnance, munitions 
and ſtores belonging thereto, and indents 
and puts them in legal ſecurity, after 
they have been ſurveyed of by the Sur- 
veyor: any part of which he muſt not de- 
liver, without a warrant ſigned by the 
proper officers ; nor muſt he receive back | 
any ſtores formerly iſſued, till they have 
been reviewed by the Surveyor, and re- 
giſtered by the Clerk of the ordnance in 


the book of remains : and he muſt take 


care that whatever is under his cuſtody 


be kept ſafe, and in ſuch readineſs as to 
be fit for ſervice upon the moſt peremp- 
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tory command. His ſalary is 400 l. per 
annum. 

The Storekeeper has under his com- 
mand three clerks in ordinary, one of 
whom has 15ol. and another 60l. 
annum, and alſo three extra clerks, each 
at 40l. a year. 

The Clerk of the deliveries draws all or- 
ders for delivery of any ſtores, and ſees 
them duly executed: he alſo charges by 


indenture the particular receiver of the 


ſtores delivered; and, in order to diſ- 
charge the Storekeeper, he regiſters the 
copies of all warrants for the deliveries, as 
well as the proportions delivered. His 
ſalary is 400l. a year. 

The above officer has under him 


two clerks in ordinary, one who has 


1501. and another who has 70 l. per 
annum, and alſo four clerks extraordinary 
who have each 40]. a year. 

The Treaſurer and Paymaſter receives 
and pays all monies, both ſalaries and de- 
bentures in and belonging to this office, 
His falary is 50ol. a year. 


The above. officer is aſſiſted in his 


double employment of receiving and pay- 
ing by three clerks in ordinary, one of 


whom has 1 Fol. another Gol. and an- 
other ol. per annum, and by three clerks 


ox 
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traordinary, each of whom has 4ol. a 
ear. 
. | d In this office there are likewiſe two 
i Proof Maſters, who have 20l. a year each; 
| a Clerk of the works, who has 1201, a 
of year; a Purveyor for the land, who has 
= 1001, a year; a Purveyor for the ſea, who 
has 40l. a year; an Architect, who has 
120 l. a year; an Aſtronomical Obſerva- 
tor, who has 1ool. a year, and ſome 
other officers. _ 
In the other part of this office termed 
the Military Branch of the Ordnance, is a 
Chief Engineer, who has 50 1l. 17s. 4d. 
a year; a Director, who has 365 l. per 
1 annum; eight engineers in ordinary, who 
| have 10s. a day; eight engineers extraor- 
| dinary at 6s. a day ; eleven ſub-engineers, 
N | at 731. a year each; and ſixteen pract. en- 
9 gineers, at 38. a day. See an account 
Wo of the arms belonging to this office under 
the article 'TowER. 5 9 
ORMoNPD's mews, I. Duke ſtreet, Pic- 
cadilly. 2. Great Ormond ſtreet, Red 
Lion ſtreet, Holborn. 
ORrMoND ſtreet, Red Lion ſtreet, Holborn. 


A catalogue of the pictures of Charles Jen- 
nens, Eſq; in Ormond ftreet. 


The nativity, after Pietro di Cortona. 
The Magi offering, Carlo Maratti. 
4 A holy 
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A holy family, after Raphael. 
A boly family, by Fr. Mazzuoli Parme- 
Iano, 
A piece of fruit, &c. by De Heem. 
A landſcape, by Cl. Lorraine, allowed ca- 
ital. 

A landſcape, with St. Jerom and the lion, 
by Nic. Pouſſin. 

Cattle and fowls, by Bened. Caſtiglione. 

The finding of Moſes, by Lucatelli. 

A land ſtorm, by Gaſp. Pouſſin. 

A bagpiper, by Spagnolet. 

A landſca y Nic. Pouſſin. 

A view ae the Nhine, by Sachtleven. 

Ruins, by Harvey, with Chriſt and the 
woman of Canaan, by J. Vanderbank, 
{ky and trees by Wotton. 

A man with a ſtraw hat eating porridge, 
by Annibal Caracci. 

A view of the caſtle of St. Angelo, by 
Marco Ricci. 

A miracle, by Seb. Concha. 

A boy's or girl's head, by Guido. 

The crucifixion, by Vandyke. 

St. John the Baptiſt baptizing Chriſt, 1 
Rottenhamer. 


Three boys, viz. Chriſt, John the Bap- 


tiſt, and an angel, of the ſchool of 


. or Vandyke. 
A holy family. 


St. Paul and King A grippa, after Le Sueur, 


A phi- 
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A piece of architecture, with the landing 


A carpet, &c. by Malteeſe. 


A philoſopher mending a pen, A. le Pa pe. 

St. Cecilia in a circle of flowers, by Phi 
lippo Laura, in the manner of Dome. 
nichino, the flowers by Mario di Fiori, 

A landſcape, by Both. - 

Butler the poet, by Zouſt. 

A holy family (ſmall) by Seb. Bourdon, 

A ſtorm, by Vandervelde. 

A oval of flowers, with the wiſe men of. 
fering, by father Seegers. 


of Aſculapius at Rome, by P. Panini. 

A madona, &c. by Carlo Maratti. 

A landſcape, by Moucheron, with figures 
by Berchem. 

The two Maries at the ſepulchre, by Pic- 
tro di Cortona. 

Biſhop Ken, by Riley. 

David and Saul, by Jordans ef Antwerp, 

or Van Harp. 

A ſun-ſet, by Vanderneer. 

Abraham and Melchiſedech, by Caſti 
glione. 

A nativity, after Giuſeppe Chiari. 

A landſcape, by Vandieſt. 


A landſcape, by Claude, firſt manner. 
A landſcape, by Rowland Savory, with 
Cain and Abel. 
Two pieces of fiſh and fowl, by Ryt- 
brack. 
A na- 
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A nativity, by Albani. 

An old man's head, by Rembrandt. 

A landſcape, by Retork, in the manner 
of Elſheimer. 


Chriſt going to be crucified, a ſketch, by 


Annibal Caracci. 

Tobias and the angel, by Mich. Angelo 
de Caravaggio. 

Celebration of Twelfth-night, by David 
A 

Moon- light, by Vandieſt. 

Figures and cattle, by Van Bloom. 

A landſcape and a ſea view, by Vandieſt. 

A ſleeping boy, by Simon Vouet. 

The wiſe men offering, by Aug. Caracci. 

A nativity, by Le Sueur. 

A landſcape with the flight into Egypt, 
by Antonio (called Gobbo) Caracci, 
figures by Domenichino. 

A converſation, by Teniers. 

A lea piece, by Vandervelde. 

The inſide of a church, by De Neef. 

A landſcape with Balaam and the angel. 

A landſcape and ruins, by Gaſp. Pouſlin, 

Shakeſpear, in crayons, by Vandergucht, 
from the only original picture, which 
is in the poſſeſſion of Lady Carnarvon. 

Chriſt praying in the garden, by Ludovi- 
vico Caracci, a capital piece. 

Abraham and Melchiſedech, after Ra- 

phael, by Nic. Pouſſin. 


Dead 
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Dead game, by De Koning, with a man, 


A landſcape with cattle and figures, by 


A Magdalen, by Giuſeppe Cari. 
A ſmall picture of P. Charles and hi 


King James II. when Duke of York, al. 


The reſurrection of Chriſt, by Hayman. 
A landſcape, by Gainſborough 


An angel ſleeping, after Guido. 


Moſes ſtriking the rock, by Le Brun. 


by Luca Jordano; but ſome are of 
opinion the whole piece is by L. Jor- 
dano. 

Two door pieces, by Tempeſta and Cref. 


centio. 


Berchem. 
The raiſing of Lazarus, by Paulo Lozza, 


brother. 


ter Sir Peter Lely. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Eſſex. 

The head of a female ſaint. 

A head, after Titian. 

Chriſt preaching on the mount, by Van 
Rhyſchoot. 

David playing on the harp to cure Saul, by 
Hayman. 

A landſcape with a view of Hampſtead 
and Highgate, by Lambert, 


Sir John Falſtaff, &c. by Hayman. 


A ſmall head, by Frank Hals. 
Two ſea pieces, by Valdervelde. 


A flower piece, by O. Baptiſt. 
King 
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King Charles I. after Vandyke. | 

King Charles II. and his Queen, by Sir P. 
Lely. 

Duke of Ormond, by Dahl. 

A ſtatuary, by Spagnolet. 

An old man reading, by Guercino. 

A landſcape and figures, by Paul Brill. 

Ruins and figures, by Viviano and J. 
Miel. 

A landſcape and figures, by Fr. Bolog- 
neſe. 

Titian and Aretine, after Titian. 

A view of Pliny's villa, by Lucatelli. 

Pr. Rupert, half length, by Greenhill, 

A fea piece, by Vandieſt. 

A flower piece, by O. Baptiſt. 

Guſtavus Adolphus, by Mirevelt. 

A converſation, by Bamboccio. | 

Temptation of St. Anthony, by Brower, 
the landſcape, Paul Brill. 

A landſcape, Gaſp. Pouſſin, the figures by 
Philippo Laura. 

A dead Chriſt, &c. of the ſchool of Ca- 
racci. 

A landſcape and figures, Fr. Miel. 

Gen. Monk, when young, 3 qrs. 

A man ſinging, by Brower. | 

A landſcape, by Claude Lorraine. 

A 1 1 with high rocks, by Salvator 

oſa. 
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A view of St, Mark's Place at Venice in 
. carhival time, Canaletti. 
A view bf the great canal at Venice, by 
Canaletti. 
| A landſcape, by Rembrandt. 
| A lutaniſt, by Fr. Hals. 
| A 'moon-light, by Vanderneer. 
The Chevalier de St. George in miniature, 
A muſician's head, by Rembrandt. 
A circle of flowers, by Baptiſt, with Chriſt 
and the woman of Samaria, by Cheron. 
A madona, of the ſchool of Carlo Maratti, 
A half length of General Monk, * 
from Sir Peter Lely. 
A landſcape, by Tillemans. 
A ſea piece, a ſquall, by Vandervelde. 
A night ſtorm, by De VIieger. 
The virgin, with the child aſleep. *' 
A view of a water mill. 
A cobler. 
An aſcenſion, by Giuſ. Chiari. 
Two landſcapes, by Houſeman. 
Two pictures of the Chevalier and the 
Princeſs Louiſa his ſiſter. 
King James the ad's Queen, by Sir God- 
frey. Kneller. 
The burning of Troy, by Van Hiel. 
A view in Holland, by Van Goen 
A landſcape, in Van Goen's manner. 


A landicape and figure, by Van 1 1 
| c 
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The Marquis of Hamilton, after Van- | 


dyke. 
A ſmall round landſcape, 


A large landſcape, by Lucas Van Uden. 
Salvator Mundi, by Vandyke. 


A ſea piece and landſcape, by Vander Ca- 
bel, 


Lord Clarendon, by Dobſon. 


A ſmall round landſcape, in the manner 


of Bourgognone. 

A ſea piece, by De Man. 

King James I. half length, by Mytons 

Two landſcapes, by Ruyſdale. 

The converſion of St. Paul, by P. Snayer: 

A ſmall head on filver, ſuppoſed the Marq, 

of Montroſe, by Ferd. Laithe. 

J. Miel, the painter, by himſelf. 

Two ſmall pictures, by Horizonti. 

Two ditto; by Lucatelli. 

Prince Henry, by P. Oliver. 

Ruins of the Temple of Minerva, by Vis 
viano, or Salvius. 

A landſcape, by Rubens. 

A landſcape, by Fouquier. 

A froſt piece, by Oſtade. 

A landſcape, by Gaſp. de Wit, figures by 
Fer 

Roing oi figures, by Marco and Seb. 
Ricci. 

A ſea view, by Vandervelde. 

| G 2 A land- 


Two landſcapes, by Ruyſdale. 
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A landſcape, in the manner of Van Uden. 
Philippo Laura, by himſelf. 
Two ſmall views, by Cocoranti. 

A ſea calm, by Woodcock. 

David and Abigail, by Brughel. 

A ſea view, by Bonaventure Peters. 
A landſcape, by Martin Rykaert. 
Two ſmall landſcapes, by Artois. 
The finding of Moſes, by Romanelli. 
Dead birds, by Ferguſon. 


St. John led by his diſciples, by Blanche: 

A landſcape, by Rembrandt. 

A landſcape, by Ruyſdale, the figures by 
Wovermans. 

A lady's head, by Cornelius Johnſon. 

Lord Carnarvon, by Sir P. Lely. 

A Dutch watchmaker, by Fr. Hals. 

A landſcape, by Van Huyſum. 

A landſcape, by J. Aſſelyn. 

A landſcape, by Swanevelt. 

A landſcape, by Franciſco Mille. 

The marriage of St. Catharine, after Giot- 
glone. 

A landſcape, by Swanevelt. 

A landſcape, with Argus and Hermes. 

The laſt ſupper, by Vandyke or Dieper- 
beck. 

The flight into Egypt, by Polembergh. 

L. D'Honat's Eden. 


A calm, by Vandervelde, beſt * 
c 
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The good Samaritan, _ 

A landſcape, by Tempeſta. 

St. Peter walking on the ſea, by Paul 
Brill. 

Fowls, by Cradock. 

A ſtorm (ſmall) by Vandervelde. 

Ruins, by Viviano, 

The transfiguration, after Raphael. 

A landicape and figures, by Bourgognone. 

A winter piece, by Molinaer, 

St. Jerom, by Teniers. 

A landſcape, by Rouſſeau. 

Ruins, by Panini. 

A ſun- riſing, by Courtois. 

A landſcape, by Old Patell. 

A church, by De Neef, the prieſt carrying 
the hoſt ; the figures by Teniers. 

SE Schaſtian, after Dominichino. 

St. Peter delivered out of priſon, by De 
Neef, the figures by O. Teniers. 

A head (ſuppoſed of an apoſtle) by Van- 
dyke. 

The flight into Egypt, a ſketch, by Giuſ. 
Paſſeri. 

Part of Titian's Comari, copied by Dahl. 

A head of Chriſt crowned with thorns, by 

Quido. ; 

Chriſt crowned with thorns, with the 
reed in his hand, of the ſchool of 
Caracci. . . 

. G 3 Lot 
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Lot going out of Sodom, and Abraham 
with three Angels, two drawings, by 
Cheron. | 

St. Jerom in a cave, by Teniers. 

The murder of the innocents, a drawing 
after Raphael. 

A drawing after Nic. Pouſſin, by Cheron, 
of the paſſage thro” the red fea. 

A Roman facrifice, a drawing from the 
antique, by Cheron. 

A land ſtorm, by Peters, . or Teniers, 

Chriſt driving the buyers and ſellers out of 
the temple, by Jac. Baſſano. 

Two converſations in water colours, by 
Fergue, 

A boy and girl, heads. 

A land ſcape and ſea piece in water colours, 
by Tillemans. 

Two landſcapes in the manner of Brughel, 
by Old Griffier. 

A landſcape, by Fergue. 

A view of Scheveling, by De VIeiger. 

A ſea piece, by Vandervelde. 

A front piece, by Bonaventure Peters. 

Two landſcapes, by Polembergh. 

A landſcape, by Sachtleven. 

A landſcape, by Van Maas. 


A gale and view, by Backhuyſen. 


Two ſea pieces, by Vandervelde. 
A landſca pe, by Hobbima. 


A head of 'Seb, Bourdon, by Netſchar. 


Eliezcr 
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Eliezer and Rebecca, by Vander Cabel. 
| Chriſt ſleeping, of the ſchool of Carlo 
| Maratti. 
A view in Rome, by Gaſpar D'Ochiale. 
A landſcape and cattle, by Cuyp. 
A briſk gale, by Vandervelde. 
A boy's head, by Dubois. 
| Chriſt and the 54 Diſciples at "OY 
by Teniers. 
A head of Richard Penderith. 
A landſcape, by Molyn. 
A fea piece, by Vandervelde. 
A landſcape, by Vanderheyden. 
A landſcape, by Van Balen, with a holy 
family. 
A ſea piece, by Backhuyſen. 
A ſea piece, by De Viieger. 
Two landſcapes, by Both. 
Chickens, a ſtudy, by Hondicooter. 
A ſea piece, by Vangoen. 
A ſea piece, by Ruyſdale. 
A froſt piece, by Adr. Vandevelde. 
A landſcape, by Wovermans. 
An inn yard, copy from Wovermans. 
A moon-light, by Vanderneer. 
A froſt piece, by Molenaer. 
A landſcape, by Houſemans. 
Two Dutch views, Flemiſh. 
Judith with Holofernes's head, ** Bron- 
zino. 
Jerome Cardan. 
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A hermit cn eternity; by Sal. 
vator Roſa. 

St. Jerome, by Guido. 

A landſcape, with the flight into Egypt, 
by Dominichino. 

| A landſcape, by Courtois. 

Two landſcapes, by Godfrey. 

| Tobias curing his father's eyes, by Rem- 


brandt. 
Morning and Evening, by Berghem. 
A landſcape, by Old Patelle. 
The wiſe men offering, by Rotenhame:, 
A landſcape, by Wovermans. 
Ruins, by Viviano. 
View of the Coliſeum, by Paulo Panini 
Dead game, by Baltazar Caro. 
Gs by Ghiſolfi. 
A landſcape, by Swanevelt. 
A landſcape with rocks, by Teniers, or P. 
Snayer. 
A lanaſcape, by Van Zwierin. 
A landſcape with others, by Teniers. 
Two landſcapes, by Vincebook: 
A landſcape, by Fr. Miel. 
A view of Willybos, by T. Molinaer, 
A landſcape, by Both and Bodwyn. 
Iphigenia, after Bourdon. 
Fu by P. Brill, or Vincaboon. 
A white fox or racoon, by Hondicooter. 
A ſmall gale, by Vandervelde. 
A landſcape, by Both. 
„ ; A land- 
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A landſcape, by De Vries. 
The fable of the Satyr and clown, by 
Sorgue. 
A landſcape, by Ruyſdale. 
Ditto, by Both. 


A philoſopher's head, by Pietro da Pietri. 


A battle, by T illemans. 

Ruins, by Ghiſolfi. 

A landſcape, by Fauquier. 

Ditto, perhaps Artois. 

A ſketch of a ſea fight, by Vandervelde. 

A landſcape, with Elijah and the ravens, 
by R. Savory. 


Two pictures of lions and tygers, by J. 
Vanderbank. 

Chriſt and the Samaritan woman, and 
Mary Magdalen in the garden, by 
Columbell. 

Head of Annibal 8 by himſelf. 

A view of the Rhine, by Voſterman. 

The nativity, a ſketch, by Rubens. 

A ſea piece, by Monamy. 

Two landſcapes, by Vandieſt, 


An emblematical picture of Juſtice, by 


Solimeni. 


Virgin and child, and St. Francis with an- 


gels, by Seb. Concha. 


St. Francis aſleep, an angel fidling, after 
Philippo Laura. 
A ſtorm, by Vandervelde. 


A landſcape, by Kierings. 


A land- 
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A landſcape, by De la Hire. 
* A copy, from Claude. 
| A view, with ruins and figures, by Marco 
/ and Sebaſtian Ricci. 
A freſh gale, by Vandervelde. 
| A Hagar and Iſhmael, by Val. Caſtelli, 
| St. Jerome, by Guido. 
0 Repoſo, by L. Caracci, or Carlo Cignani. 
|; Two landſcapes, by Voſterman. 
| Peter in priſon, by Stenwick. 
Deſtruction of Sodom, by ditto. 

The deluge, by Polemburgh. 

Corps de Guard and its * by 

Bamboccio. 
A landſcape, by Mat. Brill. 
A landſcape, in imitation of Ruyſdale. 


A landicape, with a Magdalen, by Te. 
niers. 


A landſcape, by Ruyſdale. N 

The head of Ifaiah, on paper, by Raphael. 
A converſation, by Oſtade. | 

A battle, by Bourgognone. 

Soldier and boors fighting, Molinaer. 

A landſcape, Swanevelt. 


Belſhazzar's feaſt, after Rembrandt, by 
Tillemans. 


Still life, Edema. 
0 A hen and chickens, Cradock. 
| A battle, by Vander Mulen. _ 
The mocking of Chriſt, by Cheron. 
Incendio del Borgo, after Raphael 


Chill 
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Chriſt and St. Thomas, Cavedone. 

Two portraits of P. Cha. and his mother. 

A fruit piece, by Mich. Angelo Campt- 
doglio, o da Pace. 

David and Solomon, Rubens. 

Two landſcapes, Annib. Caracci. 

A converſation, Seb. Bourdon. 

A converſation, with dancing, Annib. 
Caracci. 

A maſquerade, Gobbo Caracci. 

Benjamin accuſed of ſtealing the * by 
J. De Wit. 

Two landſcapes, by Mola. 

The battle of Amazons, after ny Ro- 
mano. | 

Two landſcapes, Vincaboon. 

Mr. Handel's picture, by Hudſon, 

Fowls, &c. Y. Wenix. 

The paſſage of the red ſea, by De Wit. 

A concert of muſic, by Paſqualini. 

Hero and Leander, by Elſheimer. 

Two heads of Lodov. and Aug. Caracci. 

A ſea port, by Storck. 

A pieta, Treviſani. 

Chriſt, Simon the Phariſee, and M. Mag- 
dalen, by Lappi. 

A view of Scheveling, a ſtorm coming on, 
by Ruylſdale. 


A battle, by Mich. Angelo delle Battaglic. 


St. Sebaſtian, by Guercino. 
Bened. Caſtighone, by himſelf. 
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A landſcape, with cattle, by Cuyp. 
The inſide of the Jeſuits church at Ant. 
werp, by De Neef. 
A landſcape with cattle, by Roſa of Tivoli 
Solus and the four winds, by Carlo 
Maratti. 
Two heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, by 
Guercino, 
Chriſt aſleep, with two angels looking on, 
by Murillo, | 
Awounded ſtag ſwimming acroſs a brock. 
St. Jerome and the Angel with a trumpet, 
by Guercino. 
A view of Sulftara, by Berchem and Both, 
A battle of the bridge, by Bourgognone. 
A landſcape, with a Magdalen in it, by 
Albani, or Bartolom. Breenberg in imi- 
tation of him. 
A ſketch of martyrdom, by Vandyke. 
A horſe watering, by Wovermans. 
A landſcape, by Adr. Vandervelde. 
A copy of Raphael's Heliodorus. 
A ſketch, by Rubens, of binding of 
Samſon. 
A ſea port, by J. Miel. 
A landſcape, by Paul Brill. 
A landſcape, by Tillemans,or Houſeman. 
A ſea piece, by Dubbels. _ 
A chalk kiln, by Ruyſdale. 
A landſcape, by Hobbima. 
A moon-light, by Vanderneer. 


A land- 
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A landſcape, by Wynantz. 
Hector and Achilles, by Nic. Pouſſin, oe --. 
Pietro Teſta. 

Two landſcapes, by Claude Lorraine. 

St. Peter dictating the goſpel to St. Mark, 
by Pietro di Cortona. 

A landſcape, by Verboom, the figures, 
&c. by Adr. Vandervelde. 

Decollation of St. John the Baptiſt, by 
Mich. AngelodaCarravagio,orValentini. 

A man's head, by Ant. Moore. 

Aviewof the Doge's palace, after Canaletti. 

A landſcape, by F. Miel. 

A calm, by Vandieſt. 

A battle, by Tillemans, 

A Court de Guard, by Le Duc. | 

The holy child Jeſus in the arms of 
Joſeph, by Giuſeppe del Solo, a diſciple 
of Carlo Cignani. 

A landſcape, by Solomon Ruy (dale. 

An aſcenſion, the finiſhed ſcetch for the 
King's chapel at Verſailles, by Jouvenet. 

A holy family, by Eraſm. Quiline. 

A landſcape, by Crooſe. 

A bag piper, by Albert Durer. 

Two ſketches, after Tintoret, one the 
trial of Chriſt, the other , him 
awa 

A ſea piece, by Van Cappel. 

A landſcape, by Sol. Ruyſdale. 

Dead game, with a dog and cat, by Eyte. 


Tw O 
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Two landſcapes, by Mola. 
| A landſcape, by Pynas. 
[ A landſcape and architecture, by Le Maite, 
i with figures, by Phil. Laura. 
A landſcape, by Fauquier. 
A village carnival, by P. Wovermans. 
1 A holy family, by Carlo Maratti. 
j Two landſcapes, by Bellin. 
| - Chriſt healing the ſick, a ſketch, by 
| | Tintoret. 
Fovls, by Cradock. 
Alandſcape, by Nic. Pouſſin. 
Repoſo, F. Vanni. 
A cartoon head, by Raphael 
Chriſt diſputing with the doctors, aſketeh, 
by Titan. 
A holy family, by Schidoni. 

A battle, by Salvator Roſa. 
Two views of the Clitumnus and Avernus; 
by Wilſon. Bo 

A ſtorm, by Annib. Caracci. 

A landſcape, with the baptiſm of Chriſt 
by Nic. Pouſſin. 

Samſon ſlaying the Philiſtines with the 
jaw bone of an aſs, Val. Caſtelli. 

Fred. Zuccaro's picture, by himſelf. 

Hercules and Antzus, by Rubens. 

Hagar and Iſhmael, by Le Sueur. 

A woman making lace, by Scalken. 


The fall of Simon Magus, a ſketch, by 
Pompeo. | 


A ſhep- 
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A ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs wich cattle, by 


C. du Jardin. 


A landſcape, by Dekker. 


51 


A girl ſewing, by Oſtade. 


An ox, by Potter, che landſcape by | 


Vanderhyde. 
The flight into Egypt, by Dominic, An- 


tolini. 


Hercules and Cerberus, a ſketch, by Rubens. 
A landſcape and cattle, by Carree. 


A landſcape, by Brughel, the figures 


Rotenhamer. 
Moſes, on the mount, by Jac. Baſſan. 
A landſcape, by Dekker. 
A copy of Guido's Aurora, by Carlo Ma- 
ratti, or Giuſ. Cari. 
A landſcape, by Mr. Wotton, - 
Lot and his daughters, by Elſheimer. 
Chriſt in the garden, by P. Veroneſe. 
A moon: light, by O. Giffier. 
A landſcape, by Berkheyde. 
A landſcape, by De Heaſch. 
A landſcape, by Wynantz, the figures 
by Wovermans. 
Chriſt's agony in the garden, by Ant. 
Baleſtra. 


John] Baptiſt pointing him out to two 


diſciples, ditto. 
A lantſcape, by Vanderneer. | 
A — * by Fauquier, with figures, 
hy Teniers. | 
A witch 
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King Ae and Q. Eſther, by Gabiani. 
The ſick man healed at the pool of Be- 


A girl's head, marble, after the antique, 


A model of St. John Baptiſt in the wil- 


A witch and devils, by Helliſh Brughel, 

A battle, by Wotton, 

An old man's head, by Rembrandt, 

A landſcape, by Borſam. 

Venus coming to Vulcan to beg armour 
for Aneas, by Goltzius.' 

A landfcape, by Gaſpar Pouſſin. 

A landſcape, by Nicola Pouſſin. 

Two heads, of an old man and an old 
woman, by Denier. 


theſda, by Eraſmus Quillinius. 

The laſt ſupper, by Jouvenet. 

Head of a madona, with a book, 7 Eli- 
ſabetti Siran1. | 

A landſcape, by Studio. 


Buſtos, Statues, Bas Reliefs, &c. 


by Scheemaker. 


derneſs, by Bernini, in terra cotta. 
The judgment of Midas, an ivory BasRel. 
Orpheus playing to the beaſts, Bas Rel. 
Bronze. 
Erato, Bronze, antique. 
The ſtatue of Fides Chriſtiana, by Rou- 
biliac, marble, 


A mode 
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A model of St. Andrew, by Fiamingo, 


terra Cotta. 


A madona and child, in imitation of Ru- 


bens's manner of painting, terra cotta. 

Ceres, after that in tie Capitol, by Schee- 
maker, terra cotta. 

St. Jerome, by Mich. Angelo, terra cotta. 
A Bacchanalian boy, after Camillo Ruſcoin, 
by Hayward. 

A buſt of Aratus, after the antique, by 
ditto, marble. | 

A model of Mr. Roubiliac's ſtatue of 
Fides Chriſtiana, in terra cotta. 

A model of Moſes, by Mich. Angelo, 
terra cotta, 

A model of Flora, by Roubiliac. ter. cotta. 

A veſtal, after the antique, by Hayward, 
marble: 

A ſmall antique buſt of Æſclepiades, the 
Greek phyſician, marble. 

OxMonD yard, Great Ormond ſtreet. 


Court of ORPHANs. This court is occaſional- ' 
ly held at Guildhall, by the Lord Mayor 


| Fe Aldermen, who are guardians to 
the children of -freemen under the age 
of twenty-one years at the deceaſe of 
their fathers, and take upon them not 
only the management of their goods and 
chattels, but hkewiſe that of their per- 
ſons, by placing them under the care of 
tutors, to prevent diſpoſing of themſelves 
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during their minority, without their ap- 
_ probation. 777 
By this court the common ſerjeant is 
authoriſed to take exact accounts and in- 
ventories of all the deceaſed freemen's 
eſtates; and the youngeſt attorney of the 
Lord Mayor's court being clerk to that of 
the orphans, is appointed to take ſecuri- 
ties for their ſeveral portions, in the name 
of the Chamberlain of London, who is a 
corporation of himſelf, for the fervice of 
the ſaid orphans ; and to whom. a te- 
cognizance or bond, made upon the ac- 
count of an orphan, ſhall by the cuſtom 
of London, deſcend to his ſucceffor. 
It may not be. improper to add, that 
when. a freeman dies and leaves children 
in their minority, the clerks of the:feveral 
pariſhes are according to a law. of the city, 
to give in their names. to. the common 
crier, who is immediately to ſummon. the 
' widow, or executor, to appear before the 
court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen, to 
bring an inventory of, and ſecurity for the 
teſtator's eſtate; for which two months 
time is commonly allowed: and, in caſe 
of non- appearance, or refuſal: of fecurity, 
the Lord Mayor may commit the contu- 
macious executor to Newgate. Lem Lond. 
OvERMAN's court, Pepper alley. \_ 
OwN's Almsbouſe, near the ſouth end of 
i 2M Illington, 


Bs > 


Iſlington, was erected. by the company 
of Brewers, in the year 1610, for ten 
poor widows of the pariſh of St. Mary's 
Iſlington, . purſaant to the will of che 
Lady Alice Owen, who allowed each 
widow zl. 16s. per annum, three yards of 
cloth: for a gown every other year, and bl. 
to be laid out annually 1 in coals for the uſe 
of the whole. 
OxENDON ftreet, Coventry ſtreet. _ 
OxroRD ARMs Inn lane, Warwick lane, near 
Newgate market.“ 
OxFORD ARMS Paſſage, Warwick lane. * 
OxrorD ARMS yard, in the Haymarket.“ 
OxFoRD court, 1. Camomile ſtreet. 2. Sal- 
ter's Hall court, Swithin's lane. Here 
was ancientiy the houſe of the Prior of 
a Torrington in Suffolk, which afterwards 
„ fell to the Earls of Oxford; but that 
on W edifice being at length mod. and 
he this court built in its room, it retained the 
he name of the former poſſeſlor. 3. Ox- 
to ford ſtreet. 2 825 
he Nx roRD market, Oxford ſtreet, ſo called 


R 


alc Earl of Oxford. 1 

ty, PxrorD. freet, St. Giles's pound. This 
tu- MW ſtreet, the market, and court of the ſame 
14. name, are all on the eſtate of the late 


Earl of Oxford. 2 e 
H 2 PACKER's 
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from its being on the eſtate of the late 
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ACKER's court, Coleman ſtreet. 
 PackxinGTON's Almsbouſe, in White 

Friars, Fleet ſtreet, commonly called 
Clothworkers almshouſes, was founded 
by the Lady Anne Packington, relic of 
Sir John Packington, Chirographer of 
the court of Common Pleas, about the 
year 1560, for the accommodation of eight 
poor women, each of whom receives an- 
nually of the Clothworkers company, 
who have the truſt of this charity, the 
ſum of 41. nine buſhels of coals, and new 
_ apparel every third ycar. Maitland. 
PacksoN's rents, Jamaica ſtreet. 
PACKTHREAD ground, 1. Bandy Leg walk. 
2. End of Barnaby ſtreet. 3. Coleman 
ſtreet. 4. Gravel lane. 5. Near Maiden lane, 

PADDINGTON, a village in Middleſex, ſitu- 

ated on the north fide of Hyde Park. 

Pace (Sir Gregory) for an account of his 

| houſe and pictures. See BLACKHEATH, 

PacteanT's fairs, Rotherhith. 

Pace's walk, King's Road. 

Pace's yard, Brewhouſe lane, "Wapping. 

Pain's alley, Wapping Wall. © 

Pain's yard, Swan alley, Eaſt Smithkeld.+ 

PAIN 1 near Cobham, i in 1 is the 

5 „ ſeat 
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ſeat of the Honourable Charles Hamil- 


ton, who has made great improvements, 


by incloſing a large tract of barren land, 
which though ſo as to produce no- 


thing but beach and broom, he has ſo well 


cultivated and adorned, that few places 
are equal to it. The whole place is about 
five miles round; it is laid out in the 


modern taſte, and planted with a beauti- 


ful variety of trees, plants, and flowers. 
The fine inequalities of the ground give 


a perpetual variety to the proſpects, eſpe- 


cially on that ſide next the river Mole, 
which river, though it lies lower than 
the level of the gardens by twenty feet, is 
brought into. them by means of a wheel 
curiouſly contrived, which is turned by 
the river. Every time it turns round it 
takes up the water and conveys it through 

a ſpiral pipe from the circumference of 
the wheel to the center of it, from whence 


it is diſcharged into a trough, and from 


thence through pipes into the gardens, 
where by the joint aſſiſtance of nature and 
art, it is formed into a. fine winding lake 
or piece of water, with an iſland in it, 


planted and laid out in walks, with bridges 


over. to it of the moſt ſimple contrivance, 


and the whole. ſurrounded. with riſing 
grounds, clumps of trees, and hanging 
woods, in as romantic and pictureſque a 


manner 
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manner as imagination can conceive, 
Theſe gardens are but lately laid out, and 
conſequently ſome of the plantations will 
appear-to more advantage as they advance 
in growth. But the place upon the whole 
is very beautiful, and extremely well worth 
ſeeing. 

PAINTER's court, Berry ſtreet. 

PaAinTER's rents, Ratcliff highway. 


- - PAINTER STAINERS, a company incorpo- 


rated by letters patent granted by Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1582; by the 
name of The Maſter, Wardens and Com- 
monaliy of the freemen of the art and 
myſtery of painting, called Painter Stain- fi 
ers, within the city of London. 
This fraternity is governed by a Maſter, 
two Wardens; and nine Aſſiſtants, to 
which belongs a livery of 124 members, 
who upon their admiſſion pay a fine of 
14]. K h 
PAINTER STAINERS Hall, in Little Trinity 
lane, is adorned with a handſome ſcreen, 
arches, and pilaſters of the Corinthian or- 
der, painted in imitation of porphyry, 
with gilt capitals. The pannels are of 
 wainſcot, and on the ceiling is finely 
painted by Fuller, Pallas | triumphant 
while Art and Fame, attended by Mer- 
© cury, ſuppreſs their enemies, Sloth, Envy, 
Pride, &c. the other paintings are End). 
| 3+ * | | m101 
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mion and Luna, by Palmatier; Orpheus 
flaying Pan, by Brull; Art and Envy, by 
Hungis; the portraits of King Charles II. 
and his Queen Catharine, by Houſeman; 
a pottrait of Camden; the fire of Lon- 
don; a piece of architecture of the Co- 
rinthian order, by Trevit; another of the 
Ionic order, given by Mr. Thompſon, the 
city painter ; Heraclitus and Democritus, 
by Penn 3 iA landſcape, by Aggas; fiſh 
and towl, by Robinſon ; a piece of birds, 
by Barlow; a piece of fruit and flowers, 
by Everbrook; a ruin, by Griffier; and 
a fine piece of ſhipping, by Peter Monu- 

mea.  'Thete are ſeveral other pieces in 
the parlour. "Ac. 

In the court room are ſome fine pic- 
tures, moſt of which are portraits of the 
members of the company; and in the 
front of the room is a fine buſt of Mr. 
Thomas Evans, who left five houſes in 
Baſinghall ſtreet to the company. 

Mr. Camden, the famous antiquarian, 
whoſe father was a painter in the Old 
Bailey, gave the Painter Stainers com- 
pany a ſilver cup and cover, which they 
uſe every St. Luke's day at their election; 
the old Maſter drinking to the one then 
elected, out of it. Upon this cup is the 
following inſcription; | 

H 4 x5 54 YL. 
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Gul. CAMpenus CLARENCEUX FIL1U$ 
| SAMPSONIS PICTORIS LONDINENs1s 

DONO DEDIT. Maitland. ' 

PALLMALL, a very handſome ſtreet, inha- 
bited by ſeveral perſons of the firſt quali- 
ty, extending from the end of the Hay. 
market to St. James's palace. 

PALLMALL court, Pallmall. 

PALMER's Almsbouſe, at Tothill-ſide, Weſt. 

| minſter, was founded by James Palmer, 
B. D. in the year 1654, for the reception 
of twelve poor men and women, to each 
of whom he gave a perpetual annuity of 
61. and a chaldron of coals. 

To this building allo belongs a. ſchool, 
in which twenty boys are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; for which the 
maſter has an annual ſalary of 121. and a 
chaldron of coals, with a convenient houſe, 
and a gown every other year. 

Here alſo is a chapel for the uſe of the 

. penſioners and ſcholars, in which the 
founder himſelf for - ſome time preached 
and prayed twice a day to them. Maitland. 

PALSGRAYE's HEAD court, in the Strand.“ 

PALYN's Almsbouſe, in Peſthouſe row, 
near Old ſtreet, was founded by George 
Palyn, citizen and girdler, for fix poor 
members of his company; he alfa en- 
dowed it with an eſtate of 40l. a year, and 

com- 
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committed it to thetruſt of that company. 
Maitland, 
PANCRAS, a ſmall hamlet in Middleſex, on 


the north weſt fide of London, in the road 


to Kentiſh town, It has a church dedi- 
cated to St. Pancras, and called St. Pan- 


ſtructure, with a ſquare tower without a 
ſpire. It 1s a vulgar tradition that this 
church is of greater antiquity than that of 
St. Paul's cathedral, of which it is only a 
prebend ; but this ariſes from a miſtake ; 
for the church of St. Pancras, termed the 
mother of St. Paul's, was ſituated in the 
city of Canterbury, and was changed 
from a Pagan temple to a Chriſtian church 
by St. Auſtin'the monk, in the year 598, 
when he dedicated it to St. Pancras. 

The church yard, is a general burying 
place for perſons of the Romith religion. 
e At a public houſe on the ſouth ſide of the 


* church is a medicinal ſpring. 

d S. PaNcRAs, a church which ſtood on Fe | 
d, north fide of St, Pancras lane, near 
* Queen ſtreet,” in Cheap ward, owed its 


name, as did the church mentioned in 
the above article, to St. Pancras a young 
Phrygian nobleman, who ſuffered martyr- 
dom under the Emperor Diocleſian, for 
his ſtrict adherence to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. This church, which was a rec- 


tory, 


cras in the Fields, an old plain Gothic 
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. tory, and one of the peculiars in this city 
belonging to the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was deſtroyed by the fire of Lon. 
don, and not being rebuilt, the pariſh 
Was, by act of parliament, annexed to the 
Church of St. Mary le Bow in Cheapſide. 
PANCRAS lane, A ſtreet, Bucklerſbury. 
Pax KETHNMHAN's buildings, Golden lane. 
PaNNIER alley, near Cheapſide, leads from 
Blowbladder ſtreet into Pater noſter row, 
and is ſaid to be the higheſt ground within 
the city walls. About the middle of the 
alley, a ſtone is fixed in the wall in the 
form of a pedeſtal, on the ſide of which 
zs cut in relief a boy riding aſtride upon a 
pannier, and this inſcription. 
When you have ſought the eity round, 
Vet ſtill this is the higheſt ground. 
PanToN ſquare, 1. Coventry ſtreet. 2. 
Oendonm fert: a 
PANTON freer, Haymarket. 
PanToN's rents, Chiſwell ſtreet. 
Pars buildings, a range of buildings in the 
Temple, originally built in the year 1607] 
but being confamed by fire, were rebuilt}: 
in a very handſome manner in 1685. A 
the north end are painted the figures d 
the four cardinal virtues. '- n 
PAPTR office, Whitehall. An ancien 
office under the Secretaries of ſtate, the 
keeper of which has under his charge x 
1 | | | the 
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the public papers, writings, matters of 
ſtate and council; all letters, intelligences, 
negotiations of the King's public miniſters 
abroad, and in general all the papers and 
_ diſpatches that paſs through the offices of 
the two Secretaries of tate, which are, or 
ought to be, from time to time tranſmit-, 
ted to this office, and remain here, diſ- 
_ poſed by way of library. Chamberlain's Pre- 
ſent State. . 
PAPEY, an hofpital which ſtood at the north 
end of St. Mary Ax, and was founded 
by three prieſts in the year 1430, for a 
Mafter, two Wardens, and ſeveral Chap- 
lains, Chauntry Prieſts, &c. It belonged 
to the brotherhood of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt and St. Charity. Such prieſts as 
were become lame, or in great poverty, 
were here relieved, and had chambers 
with a certain allowance of bread, drink, 
and coals ; and one old man, with his 
wife, was to ſee them conſtantly ſerved, 
he and to keep the houſe clean. This hoſpital 
vas ſuppreſſed in the reign of Edward VI. 
a PARADISE court, 1. Lady Clark's yard, 
A Gravel lane. 2. Peter ſtreet. 
PARADISE row, I. Brook's ſtreet, Bond 
ſtreet. 2. Near St. George's fields. 3. 
Lambeth. 4. Tottenham Court Road. 
PAR DON Church, a chapel formerly ſituated to 
the eaſt of the Biſnop of London's palace, 
| m 
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in St. Paul's church yard, in a place at 
that time known by the name of Pardon 
Church Haugh. This chapel was erected 
by Gilbert Becket, ſheriff of London, in 
the reign of King Stephen, and rebuilt in 
the reign of Henry V. by Thomas 
More, Dean of St. Paul's, who alſo en- 
compaſſed it with a cloiſter. On the eaſt 
fide was a handſome library founded by 
Walter Shiryngton, Chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter. In this chapel were 
interred ſeveral perſons, whoſe monu- 
ments, according to Mr. Stow, excelled in 
curious workmanſhip thoſe in the neigh- 
bouring cathedral, and on the walls were 
painted the Dance of Death, in imitation 
of a painting in the cloiſter of St. Inno- 
cents church at Paris, with Engliſh verſes 
tranflated out of French by John Lyd- 
gate, a famous old poet, by way of ex- 
planation. 
Paklsn CLR Es. Sec CLERKS. 
Paris GARDEN lane, Upper Ground, 
Southwark. 
PaRIsH GARDEN ftazrrs, Upper Ground. 
PARISH ſtreet, Horſelydown. 
Pak k, in Southwark; ſeveral ireeta-buil 
upon the ſpot where the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter had formerly a park, which ons 
to his palace. 
Park Garz, Rederoſs ſtreet, Southwark. 
Park PLact, St. James's ſtreet, St. James's, 
PARK 
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| pazx ProsECT, Knightſbridge. 
Park PROSPECT court, Mancheſter ſtreet. 


Park ſtreet, 1. Little Groſvenor ſtreet. 2. 


Tothill ſtreet, Weſtminſter... 
| PARKER'S alley, 1. Near Cherry Garden 
ſtairs. T 2. Turnmill ſtreet. + 
PARKER'S court, Coleman ſtreet. 
PARKER'S gardens, Heydon yard, in the 
Minories. + 
PARKER'S lane, Drury lane. 
paRK ER“'s rents, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripple- 
gate. T 
PARKER's LANE School, Gtunted 3 in Parker's 


year 1663, by Mr. William Skelton of 
St. Giles's in the Fields, for the education 
of fifty poor boys, thirty-five of whom 
to be of the pariſh of St. Giles in the 
Fields, ten of that of St. Martin in the 
Fields, and five of St. Paul's Covent Gar- 
den. The Maſter has a ſalary of 201. 
two chaldrons of coals, and a gown every 
bear, for teaching the children reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, each of whom 
has a coat of 6s. price every year; and 
the ſurplus ariſing from the eſtate is em- 
ployed in putting them out apprentices. 
Maitland. 


ARLIAMENT. This great council, which 


kingdom, was indifferently denominated 
by 


„ 3 
* 


lane, Drury lane, was founded about the 


is the higheſt and moſt ancient court of the 


e 
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by the Saxons, Mzcbel Gemote, and Witey 
Gemote, that is, the great court and coun- 
cilbof wiſe men. Cole's Inſtitutes. 

The firſt mention we find of this court, 
is on its being held in this city. by Egbert 
and Withlaf, Kings of Weſſex, and 
Mercia, in the year 833, for deliberating 
on ways and means to oppoſe the piratical 
invaſions, and deſtructive depredations of 

the Danes. Spelman's Concilia. 

This great council, which was held 
twice a year before the conqueſt, conſiſts 
of the King, the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the Commons: the Lords 
ſpiritual, conſiſting of the two Arch- 
biſhops, and twenty-four Biſhops, fit by 
virtue of their reſpective baronies, which 
they hold in a political capacity: the 
Lords temporal, who are created by the 
King's patent, and therefore cannot be 
reduced to any certain number, ſit by de- 
ſeent, or creation: and the Commons, 
who amount to 5 58, conſiſt of Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, the repreſentatives 
of the commonalty of Great Britain; who, 

virtue of the King's writs, are elected 
by the ſeveral counties, Cities, and bo- 
roughs. 

The power of parliament is Gs end 
and extenſive, that it makes, amends, re- 
duces, revives, and abrogates laws, ſta- 

| tutes, 
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tutes, and ordinances, concerning matters 
_ eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military. None can 
begin, continue, or diſſolve this council, 
but by the King's authority. 
All the members of partiament fat 05 
gether till the fiftieth of Edward III. 
the year 1377, when the — 


minſter, in the cloiſter of the Abbey. 
For the diſtinct privileges, and the 
manner of proceeding in the houſes of 
Lords and Commons, ſee the articles 
Lok ps, and COMMONS. | 


PARLIAMENT alley, Attillery lane. 


$ 

- WW 4ARLIAMENT //arrs, Old Palace yard. 

y PARLIAMENT fairs alley, Old — yard. 
h NARNTIANM ENT ſtreet, a very handſome and 


ſpacious new built ſtreet, adorned with 
je very handfome buildings. It extends 
de from New Palace yard to the Cockpit. 
e-HARMuRER's yard, Stony lane. 


lane. 

ARROT alley, 1. Faſt Smithfield.* 2. 
Whitecroſs ſtreet, Old ſtreet“ 

ARROT'S rents, Chequer alley, White- 
croſs ſtreet, Old ſtreet. 


\RROT yard, Parrot alley, Eaſt Smith- 
field.“ 


2. White ſtreet. 8 


. 


removed to the Chapter-houſe of Weſt- 


ARREY'S rents, Portpool lane, Leather 
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sOx's court, 1. Bride lane, eet ſtreet. + 
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PaRsoN's rents, Cow lane, Smithfield. 
PaRsox's yard, 1. Fore ſtreet, Lambeth.+ 
2. Shoreditch. . 
Pass ACE, Lambeth. 
PATENT Office, Palſgrave Head court, near 
Temple Bar. 
PATER NOSTER alley, Pater noſter row. 
PAT ER NOSTER row, extends from Cheap- 
fide to Amen corner. This ſtreet was 
anciently ſo called on account of the 
number of ſtationers, or writers who lived 
there before the invention of the noble 
art of printing; who wrote and fold the 
little books moſt in uſe in thoſe times off 
ignorance, as alphabets with the. Pater 
roſter, the Ave Maria, the Creed and 
Graces. In the ſame place'alſo dwelt the 
' turners of beads for roſaries, who were 
alſo called Pater noſter makers. At the 
end of Pater noſter row near Amen cor- 
ner is Ave Mary lane, which was alſo ſo 
called from the writers and beadmaken, 
who reſided there. Pater noſter row 1; 
ſtill inhabited by many eminent wholeſal 
_ bookſellers and publiſhers. Maztland. 2 
Dorſet ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
PATIENCE frreet, Anchor ſtreet. 
PATRICK's court, Houndſditch. 
PATTENMAKERS, a company incorp 
rated by letters patent granted by Kill 
Charles II. in the year n can | 
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of: a Maſter, two Wardens, tweaty-four 
Aſſiſtants, and forty-ſix Livery-men, 
who at their admitficn pay a fine of Gl. 
but have no hall. 


Snow fields. 

Pav'D alley, 1. Charles's ſtreet, St. James's. 
2. Lime ſtreet, by Leadenhall ſtreet. 3. 
London Houle yard. 4. Water lane, Black 
Friars. 5. White Friars. 

Pav'D court, 1, Bell Inn yard. 2. Five 
Feet lane. 3. Fleetwood's rents. 4. George 
yard, 5. Green Bank. 

Pav'D entry, London Wall. 

of PAVEMENT row, Moorfields. 

no £4 vVLOURS, a fellowſhip by preſcription, and 

not by charter. 

This company is governed by three 

the pany 8 * 

Wardens and twenty-five Aſſiſtants; but 


b c though they have a coat of arms, they have 
ag neither hall nor livery, 
. WP 4aviouRs alley, Drury lane. 


M PAvTouRs court, Grub ſtreet, by Fore ſtreet, 
| Moorgate. 


PAuLin's freet, Hanover ſtreet. 


PAULIN'S wharf, Durham yard, in the 


Strand. | 
Paul's alley, 1. Fenchurch ſtreet. 2. St. 


44 4. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
mug Vor. V. hs 7" oh 


PATTEN RING alley, Maze Pond, near 


Kind Paul's Church yard. 3. Redcroſs ſtreet. 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, the moſt magnificent 
Proteſtant church in the world. This 
edifice has been generally ſuppoſed to have 
been founded in the place where anciently 
ſtood a temple dedicated by the Romans 
to the goddeſs Diana ; an opinion detived 
from the tradition, of the heads of oxen, 
the horns of deer, and the tuſks of boars 
having been commonly dug up there; 
but as Sir Chriſtopher Wren in clearing 
the foundations of this ancient ſtructure, 
found none of theſe, he juſtly diſcredited 
the opinion, and his ſon, in his Parentalia, 
has given a different account of the origin 
of the ancient edifice. 

This gentleman obſerves, that the firſ 
cathedral of the epiſcopal ſee of London 
was built in the area, where had been 
the Roman Pretorian camp, and in the 
fituation on which all the ſucceeding 
fabrics ſtood : but that this ſtructure was 
demoliſhed during the great and genen 
| perſecution under the Emperor Diocletiai, 
This perſecution was however ſhort, the 
* church is ſuppoſed to have been re-edified 
| under Conſtantine ; but it was afterward 
| deſtroyed by the Pagan Saxons, and r- 
| ſtored again upon the old foundations Wl 
when they embraced Chriſtianity in the 
ſeventh century, when Sebert, Rang oi 
| Eſlex, 


then reigning : for theſe works the 
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Eſſex, advanced Mellitus to the biſhopric 
of London. 
In 675, we find Erkinwald the fourth 


Biſhop of London from Mellitus, ex- 


pending great ſums of money in repairing 
and beautifying the ancient edifice, aug- 
menting its revenues, and procuring 
for it the moſt conſiderable privileges 
from the Pope and the Saxon — 


iſhop 
was canonized at his death, and his body 


placed in a glorious ſhrine above the high 


altar in the eaſt part of the church, where 
this ſhrine remained the admiration of 


ſucceeding ages, till the fatal deſtruction - 


of the whole fabric by fire. 

This cataſtrophe happened in the year 
961 ; and as it was rebuilt the ſame year, 
it 1s highly probable, that theſe early 
ſtructures, how magnificent ſoever they 
might then be thought, were only ſmall 
wooden buildings. 

During the Saxon heptarchy, this 
church flouriſhed extremely; Kenrad 
King of Mercia declared it as free in all 
its fgllt as he himſelf deſired to be at 
the day of judgment; Athelſtan endow- 


ed it with fifteen lordſhips; Edgar, with 
two; and Egleflede his wife with two 


more ; all which were confirmed by the 


1 85 ſolemnly 
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was Edward the Confeſſor; but at the 


ſolemnly imprecate curſes on all whodare 
to violate it. 
The next benefactor to this church 


Norman invaſion, which ſoon followed, 
ſome of its revenues were ſeized by the 
Conqueror; but he was no ſooner ſeated 
on the throne, than he cauſed full reſti- 
tution to be made; and even confirmed 
all its rights, privileges and immunities, 
in the ampleſt manner; with benediCtions 
upon thoſe Who ſhould augment its poſ- 
ſeſſions, and ſolemn imprecations upon 
all who ſhould violate any of the charters 
made in its favour. 

In that reign, however, a dreadful fire 
conſumed it a ſecond time, and by thi 
conflagration, which happened in 1086, 
the greateſt part of this city was alſo laid 
in aſhes : but this deſtruction ſerved to 
make way for a more magnificent build- 
ing, than had ever yet been applied to the 
purpoſes of devotion in this kingdom. 
Maurice, then Biſhop of London, having 
undertaken this great work, obtained of 
the King the old ſtones of a ſpacious 
caſtle in the neighbourhood called the 
Palatine Tower, ſituated near the river 
Fleet ; but though he lived twenty years, 
and proſecuted the work with uncom- 
mon carneſtneſs, yet he left the com- 

pletion 
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pletion of what he had begun to ſucceed- 
ing generations. 

The ſucceſſor of this Biſhop followed 
his example, and even applied the whole 
revenue of his ſee towards the advance- 
ment of this great work ; but like the 
former left it unfiniſhed ; after which it 
is ſuppoſed to have been compleated by 
lay perſons ; but at what time, or in what 
manner, is no where mentioned. Indeed 
William Rufus, who ſucceeded the Con- 
queror, is ſaid to have exempted all ſhips 
entering the river Fleet with ſtone or 
other materials for the new cathedral, 
from toll and cuſtom ; and it is not im- 
probable that he might take this ſtructure 


under his own particular direction. 


But notwithſtanding the length of time, 
and the great expence beſtowed upon this 
church, it had not long been compleated, 


when it was thought not ſufficiently mag- 


nificent; the ſteeple was therefore rebuilt 
and finiſhedabout the year 1221; andthen 
Roger Niger being promoted to the ſeeof 
London in 1229, proceeding with the 


choir compleated it in 1240, and ſolemnly | 
conſecrated it afreſh the fame year, in 
the preſence of the King, the Pope's Le- 
gate, and many Lords both ſpiritual and 


temporal. 


The ſpacious and magnificent edifice 
I 3 of 
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of St. Paul's cathedral, being thus finiſh- 
ed, a ſurvey was taken of it, by which 
its dimenſions appear to have been as 
follows. The length of the body of the 
the church was 690 feet ; the breadth 
130.; the height of the roof. of the weſt 

: part within 102 feet; that of the eaſt 
88 ; and that of the body 150; the 
height of the tower from the ground was 
260 feet; from whence roſe a wooden 
ſpire covered with lead 274, feet in length; 
on the top of which was a ball nine feet 
one inch in circumference. This was 

| crowned with a croſs that was fifteen 
| feet in length, and the traverſe fix feet, 

| The ornaments of this cathedral ex- 

i ceeded thoſe of every other church in the 

if kingdom. The high altar ſtood between 
= -- | two columns, adorned with Precious 
ſtones, and ſurrounded with images molt 
beautifully wrought, and covered with a 
canopy of wood curiouſly painted with 
the repreſentation of Saints and Angels 
The new ſhrine of St. "beta 
ſtood on the eaſt fide of the wall above the 
| high, altar, and was adorned with gold, 

i ſilver, and precious ſtones; but not being 

thought ſufficiently rich, in 1339 three 
goldſmiths of London were retained by 

the Dean and Chapter to work upon it 2 

whole year, at the end of which Ks 
luſtre 
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luſtre was ſo great, that Princes, Nobles, 


Ambaſſadors, and other foreigners of rank 


flocked from all parts to viſit it, and to 


offer their oblations before it: among 
theſe we find all the rings and jewels of 
Walter de Thorp, and the beſt ſaphire 


ſtone of Richard de Preſton ; which laſt 


was applied to the curing of infirmities 
of the eyes, and proclamation of its vir- 
tues was made by the expreſs will of the 
donor. | 

The picture of St. Paul finely painted, 
was placed in a wooden tabernacle on the 
right fide of the high altar; and was 
eſteemed a maſterly performance. 

Againſt a pillar in 'the body of the 
church, ſtood a beautiful image of the 


Virgin Mary; and that a lamp might be 


continually kept burning before jt, and 
an anthem ſung every day, John Burnet, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, bequeathed a 
handſome eſtate. 
In the center ſtood a large croſs, and 
towards the north door a crucifix at which 


offerings were made, that greatly increaſ- 


ed the revenue of the Dean and Canons. 

The laſt piece of ornament, we ſhall 
mention, was the fine dial belonging to 
the great clock, which being viſible to all 
who paſſed by, care was taken that it 


ſhould appear with the utmoſt ſplendor, 
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and in particular an angel pointed to'the 
hour. 
Under this cathedral was a pariſh 


church called St. Faith's, in which ſeveral 


perſons of diſtinction were formerly inter- 
red: but no records remain that mention 
the time when divine — was per- 
formed in it. 

St. Paul's cathedral was encompaſſed 
with a wall about the year 1109, which 
extended from the north eaſt corner of 
Ave Mary lane, eaſtward along Pater 
noſter row, to the north end of the Old 
Change in Cheaplide ; whence it ran 
ſouthward to Carter lane, and paſling on 


the north ſide of it to Creed lane, turned 


up to Ludgate ſtreet. To this wall there 


were fix gates, the principal of which was 


fituated near the end of Creed lane in 
Ludgate ſtreet. The ſecond was at St. 
Paul s alley in Pater noſter row; the third 
at Canon alley; the fourth, called the 
Little gate, was ſituated at the entrance 
into Cheapſide; the fifth, called St. Auſ- 
tin's, led to Watling ſtreet; and the ſixth 
fronted the ſouth gate of the church neat 
St. Paul's chain. | 

Within the north fide of this incloſure 


Was ſituated in the middle of the church 


yard, a pulpit croſs, at which ſermons 
were preached weekly; and here was 


held 
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held the folkmote, or general convention 
of the citizens. | 

Facing this croſs ſtood the charnel, in 
which the bones of the dead were de- 
cently piled up together, a thouſand loads 
whereof were removed to Finſbury fields 
in the reign of Edward VI. and there laid 
in a mooriſh place, with ſo much earth 
to cover them, as raiſed a conſiderable 
mount, on which was erected three wind- 
mills to ſtand upon. 

On the north weſt corner of the church 
yard, was the epiſcopal palace, contiguous 
to which on the eaſt was a cemetery de- 
nominated Pardon Church Haw, where 
Gilbert Becket erected a chapel. in the 
reign of King Stephen. See PARDON 
CHURCH. 

On the eaſt of the church yard was a 


clochier or bell tower by St. Paul's ſchool; 


wherein were four great bells, called 
Jeſus bells, from their belonging to Jeſus 
chapel in St. Faith's church ; but theſe, 
together with a fine image of St. Paul on 
the top of the ſpire, being won by Sir 


Miles Partridge, Knt. of Henry VIII. at 


one caſt of the dice, were by that gentle- 
man taken down and ſold. 


It may not be improper here to take 
notice of the celebration of divine ſervice, 


the obſequies, anniverſaries and chauntries 


Par- | 
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particularly belonging to this cathedral : 
as to the firſt, Richard Clifford, Biſhop 
of London, in 1414, with the conſent 
of the Dean and Chapter, ordained that 
from thence forward it ſhould be altered 
from the old form, and made conform- 
able to the church of Salisſbury, and 
other cathedrals within this kingdom, 
The performance of obſequies for great 
perſons deceaſed, was however retained 
as a peculiar privilege of this cathedral, 
from whence great profits aroſe. Indeed 
© the ſtate and order obſerved on theſe 
* occaſions, ſays Sir William Dugdale, 
« was little inferior to that uſed at the 
*« funerals of thoſe great perſonages; the 
* church and choir being hung with black, 
te and eſcutcheons of their arms; their 
herſes ſet up in wonderful magnificence, 
_« adorned with rich banner rolls, &c. and 
ce environed with barriers ; having chief 
« mourners and aſſiſtants, accompanied by 
te ſeveral Biſhops and Abbots in their pro- 
te per habits ; the Ambaſſadors of foreign 
„ Princes, many of our Nobility, the 
Knights of the Garter, the Lord Mayor, 
t and the ſeveral Companies of London, 
* who all attended with great deyotion at 
cc theſe ceremonies.” This author adds 
a liſt of Emperors, Empreſſee, and Kings 
performed in this cathedral. 


As 
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As to anniverſaries, thoſe of the con- 
verſion and commemoration of St, Paul, 


the conſecration of the church, and the 


canonization of St. Erkenwald, were the 
principal. It is very remarkable, with 
reſpect to the firſt of theſe anniverſaries, 
that Sir William le Baud, Knt. in the 
third year of Edward I. granted a good 
fat doe annually on the day of the con- 
verſion of St. Paul, and a good fat buck 
upon the day of commemoration, which 
till the reign of Queen Elizabeth were re- 
ceived with great formality. at the ſteps 
of the choir, by the Canons cloathed in 
their ſacred veſtments, with garlands of 
flowers on their heads. Camden, who 
was an eye witneſs of this ſolemnity, ſays, 
that the horns of the buck were carried on 
a ſpear in proceſſion round the inſide of 
the church, the men blowing horns, &c. 
and thenthe buck being offered at the high 
altar, a ſhilling was ordered by the Dean 
and Chapter for the entertaiment of the 


ſervants who brought! it, and this concluded 


the ceremony. 


The anniverſaries of the ane jon 


and canonization, were celebrated at the 
public expence: but there were other 
anniverſaries of a private nature, provided 
for by partioular endowments, as that of 


Sir John Poultney, Knt. who had been 
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four times Lord Mayor of London, and 
aſſigned annual falaries to all who bore 
office about the church, together with 
an allowance of 6s. 8d. to the Lord 
Mayor, 58. to the Recorder; 6s. 8d. to 

the two Sheriffs; 38. 4d. to the Common 
Crier ; 6s. 8d. to the Lord Mayor's ſer- 
jeants, and 6s. 8d. to the Maſter of the 
college of St. Laurence Poultney, pro- 
vided they were preſent at his anniver- 
ſary ; but if any were abſent, their ſhare 
were to be diſtributed to the poor. There 

4 were many other anniverſaries of the ſame 
if . The chauntries founded by men of 
condition for the maintenance of one or 
two prieſts, to celebrate divine ſervice 
daily, for the releaſe from purgatory of 
their ſouls, the ſouls of their deareſt friends 
and relations, and 'of all the faithful 
deceaſed ; but theſe were in a ſhort time 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, and the en- 
dowments were ſo ſlender, that ſo early 
as the reign of Richard II. Biſhop Bay- 
broke cauſed forty-four of them to be 
united into one ſolemn ſervice, 

Having thus taken a tranſient ſurvey of 
this magnificent edifice, in its flouriſhing 
ſtate, with all its appendages, we ſhall now 
view its decline, and trace this venerable 


Gothic ſtructure to its final We 
The 
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The firſt remarkable misfortune that 


befel it was in 1444, when about two 


o'clock in the afternoon, its lofty wooden - 


ſpire was fired by lightning ; but by the 
aſſiduity of the citizens, it was ſoon 
ſeemingly extinguiſhed ; however to their 
great ſurpriſe and terror it broke out a- 
gain with redoubled fury at about nine 
o'clock at night ; but by the indefagitable 
pains of the Lord Mayor and citizens, it 
was at laſt effectually extinguiſhed. The 
damage was not however fully repaired 
till the year 1462, when the ſpire was 
compleated, and a beautiful fane of gilt 
copper in the form of an * Was 
placed upon it. 

About an hundred years after this acci- 
dent, another of the ſame kind happened 
to it, generally attributed to the ſame 
cauſe, but much more fatal in its conſe- 
quences; the fire conſuming not only 


the fine ſpire, but the upper roof of the 


church, and that of the iſles ; for in the 
ſpace of four hours it burnt all the rafters, 
andevery thing elſe that was combuſtible: 


but though it was univerſally believed that 


this fire was occaſioned by lightning, yet, 
Dr. Heylin ſays, that an ancient plumber 
confeſſed at his death, that it was occaſi- 
oned through his negligence i in careleſly 
leaving a pan of coals in the ſteeple, while 


he 


% 
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he went to dinner, which taking hold 
of the dry timber in the ſpire, was got to 
ſuch a height at his return, that he judged 
it impoſſible to quench it, and therefore 
concluded it would be more conliſtent 
with his ſafety, not to contradict the 
common report. 


This calamity was followed by a gene- 


ral contribution among the clergy, nobili- 
ty, great officers of ſtate, the city of 


London, and the Queen herſelf, who 
gave a thouſand marks in gold towards its 
ſpeedy repair, with a warrant for a thou- 
ſand loads of timber to be cut in any of 
her woods, wherever it ſhould be found 
moſt convenient ; ſo that in five years 
time, the. timber roofs were entirely 
finiſhed, and covered with lead, the two 
largeſt being framed in Yorkſhire, and 


brought by ſea ; but ſome difference in 


opinion ariſing about the model of the 
ſtceple, that part of the work was lett 


unattempted; and it was never after te- 


built; for upon railing the roofs the 
walls were found to be ſo much damaged 
by the fire, that it was judged neceflary 
to make a general repair of the whole 
building ; but this was deferred for a long 
time. [TOE ie MIN 1 
At length Mr. Henry Farley, after 
above eight years earneſt . of 

ing 
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King James I. prevailed on his Majeſty to 


interpoſe in order to prevent the ruin of 
this venerable fabric, when that Prince, 
conſidering of What importance appear- 
ances are in the promotion of public 
zeal, cauſed it to be rumoured abroad, 
that on Sunday the 26th of March 1620, 
he would be preſentat divine ſervice in St. 
Paul's cathedral. 5 
Accordingly at the day appointed, his 
Majeſty came thither on horſeback in all 
the pomp of royalty, attended by the 
principal nobility and great officers of his 
court, and was met by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen and Livery in their formalities, 


who, upon the King's alighting at the 


great weſt door, joined in the proceſſion. 
When his Majeſty entered the church, he 
kneeled near the brazen pillar, where he 
prayed for ſucceſs; and then was received 


under a canopy, ſupported by the Dean 


and Reſidentiaries, the reſt of the Pre- 
bends and Dignitaries, with the whole 
company of ſinging men advancing be- 
fore him to the choir, which, on this oc- 
caſion, was richly adorned with hangings. 


Here he heard an anthem, and then pro- 


ceeded to the croſs, where Dr. King, 
Biſhop of London, preached a fermon 


ſuitable to the occaſion, from a text givea 
bim by his Majeſty, in Pſalm cii. 13, 14. 


and 
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and this ſermon was afterwards circulated 
Vith conſiderable effect through the whole 
kingdom. After divine ſervice was ended, 
his Majeſty and the whole court were 
ſplendidly entertained at the Biſhop's 
palace, where a conſultation was held. in 
which it was agreed to iſſue a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, directed to the prin- 
cipal perſonages in the kingdom, em- 
powering them to conſider of the necef- 
ſary repairs, and to raiſe money for carry- 
ing them into execution. But tho' the 
[1 commiſſioners afterwards met to proſecute 
— this enquity, yet, as it was found that 
the ruin of the Biſhop and principal Dig- 
ff nitaries of the cathedral was chiefly 
1 aimed at, the whole affair came to ro- 
1 thing. 
However, in the ſucceeding reign 
i another commiſſion was obtained for 
| the ſame purpoſe, by the affiduity 0 
Archbiſhop Laud, which was attended 
with better ſucceſs ; ſo that in 1032, 
| Inigo Jones, his Maje&y's Surveyor- 
1h general, was ordered to begin there pain 
at the ſouth eaſt end, and to bring them 
ll! along by the ſouth to the weſt end. 
_ Thatcclebrated architert proſecuted the 
l| work with ſuch diligence, that in nine 


# 


1 years time, the Vents was finiſhed bot 
bl | within and without, except the ſors 
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which was intended to be entirely taken 
down, and a magnificent portico of the 
Corinthian order, was alſo erected at 
the weſt end, at the ſole expence of 
King Charles I. ornamented with the 
ſtatues of his royal father and him- 
ſelf. | 

Every thing being now in readineſs for 
erecting the ſteeple and ſpire, which were 
to be of ſtone, an eſtimate was made of 
the money contributed, and that already 
expended 1n repairs ; whereby it appeared 
that 101, 330l. 4s. 8d. had been received 
into the chamber of London on this ac- 
count, and but 35,5511. 28. 4d. paid out, 
ſo that there appeared to be a fund in hand 
ſufficient to erect it in the moſt magnifi- 
ceat manner: but the flames of civil war 
ſoon after breaking out, a period was put 
to this great deſign. 

The revenues were now ſeized, the 
famous Pulpit Croſs in the church yard 
was pulled down ; the ſcaffolding of the 
ſteeple was aſſigned by parliament for the 
payment of arrears.due to the army ; the 
body of the church was converted into 
ſaw pits ; part of the ſouth croſs was 
ſuffered to tumble down ; the weſt part of 
the church was converted into a ſtable; and 
the ſtately new portico into ſhops for mil- 
liners and others, with lodging rooms over 
Vor. V. K them, 
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them, at the erecting of which, Dr, Hey. 
lin obſerves, the magnificent columns were 
piteouſly mangled, being obliged to make 
way for the ends of beams, which pene- 
trated their centers. 

However, at the reftoration, a new 
commiſſion was procured for its immedi- 
ate reparation, and great ſums of money 
raiſed by a voluntary contribution; but 
before any thing material could be ac- 
compliſhed, the dreadful fire of London 
redyced the whole edifice to little better 
[| than a heap of ruins. 

i After two years fruitleſs labour! in en- 
' 1 deavouring to fit up ſome part of the 
ty old fabric for divine worſhip, it was found 
40 to be incapable of any ſubſtantial repair. 
Wl It was therefore reſolved to raze the foun- 
it daations of the old building, and to erect 
on the ſame ſpot a new cathedral that 
that ſhould equal, if not exceed the 
ſplendor of the old; for this end letters 
patent were granted to ſeveral Lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, authoriſing them to 
1 proceed in the work, and appointing Dr. 
Chriſtopher Wren, Surveyor- general of 
all his Majeſty's works, to prepare a model. 
Contributions came in ſo extremely faſt, 
that in the firſt ten years above 126,000. 
1 was paid into the chamber of London ; ? 
1 new duty for the carrying on of this work 
vl I wa 
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was laid on coals, which at a medium 
produced 5000 J. per annum, and his 
Majeſty generouſly contributed 1000 l. 
a year, towards carrying on the work: 
Dr. Wren, afterwards Sir Chriſtopher, 
was now called upon to produce his de- 
ſigns ; he had before drawn ſeveral, in or- 
der to diſcover what would be moſt ac- 
ceptable to the general taſte ; and finding 
that perſons of all degrees declared for 
magnificence and grandeur, he formed a 
very noble one, confotmable to the beſt 
ſtyle of the Greek and Roman architec- 
ture, and having cauſed a large model to 
be made of it in wood, with all its orna- 
ments, he preſented it to his Majeſty ; but 
the Biſhops not approving of it, as not 
enough of a cathedral faſhion, the Sur- 
veyor was ordered to amend it, upon 
which he produced the ſcheme of the 
_ preſent ſtructure, which was honoured 
with his Majeſty's approbation. The firſt 
defign, however, which was only of the 
Corinthian order, like St. Peter's at Rome, 
the Surveyor ſet a higher value upon than on 
any other he ever drew, and as the aüthor 
of his life. obſerves, would have put it in 
execution with more chearfulneſs, than 
that which we now ſee erected. This 
curious model is ſtill preſerved in the 
K 2 cathedral; 
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cathedral, and may be ſeen at a ſmall 
expence. ; 

In the year 1675, Dr. Wren be- 
gan to proſecute the work ; the pulling 
down the old walls, which were eighty 
feet high, and clearing the rubbiſh, had 
coſt many of the labourers their lives; 
and this put him upon contriving to faci- | 
litate its execution by art. The firſt pro- 
ject he tried was with gunpowder ; for 

on their coming to the tower of the 
ſteeple, the men abſolutely refuſed to work 
upon it; for its height ſtruck the moſt 
hardy of them with terror. He therefore 
cauſed a hole of about four feet wide to be 
dug in the foundation of the north welt 
pillar, it being ſupported by four pillars 
each fourteen feet diameter, and then 
with tools made on purpoſe, wrought a 
hole two feet ſquare into the center of the 
pillar, in which he placed a little deal 
bex, containing only eighteen pounds of 
powder. A cane was fixed to the box with 
a match, and the hole cloſed up again 
with as much ſtrength as poſſible. 

Nothing now remained but to ſet fire 
to the train, and the Surveyor was ex- 
ceeding curious to obſerve the effect of 

the exploſion, which indeed was wonder- 
ful ; for this ſmall quantity of powder 
2 


not 
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not only lifted up the whole angle of the 
tower, with two arches that reſted upon 
it ; but alſo the. two adjoining arches of 
the iſles, and all above them; and this 
it ſeemed to do ſomewhat leiſurely, crack- 11 
ing the walls to the top, and lifting up | | | 
viſibly the whole weight about nine inches, 

which ſuddenly tumbling to its center, 
again Cauſed an enormous heap of ruin, 
without ſcattering, and it was half a 
minute before this huge mountain opened 
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in two or three places and emitted ſmoke. 9 
The ſhock of ſo great a weight from a if 
height of two hundred feet, alarmed the 1 
inhabitants round about with the terrible {| 


apprehenſions of an earthquake. 


A ſecond trial of the fame kind, was 


up the hole, or digging to the foundation; 
but though this ſecond trial had the de- 
fired effect, yet one ſtone was ſhot as from 
the mouth of a cannon to. the oppoſite 
de of the church yard, and entered a 
private room where ſome women were at 
work ; but no other damage was done, 
beſides ſpreading a panic among the 
neighbours, who inſtantly made applica- | 
K 3 tion 


'y 
N 
made by a perſon appointed by Dr. Wren, | | if 
who being too wiſe in his own conceit, | i 
diſobeyed the orders he had received, put | 1 
in a greater quantity of powder, and 1 
omitted to take the ſame care in cloſing by! 
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cation above againſt the farther uſe of 
gunpowder, and orders were iſſued from 
the council board accordingly. 

The Surveyor being now reduced to the 
neceſſity of making new experiments, re- 
ſolved to try the battering ram of the an- 
cients, and therefore cauſed a ſtrong maſt 
forty feet long to be ſhod with iron at the 
biggeſt end, and fortified every way with 

bars and ferrels, and having cauſed it to 
be ſuſpended ſet it to work. Thirty men 
were employed in vibrating this machine, 
who beat in one place againſt the wall a 
whole day without any viſible effect., He 
however bid them not deſpair, but try 
what another day would produce ; and 
on the ſecond day the wall was perceived 
to tremble at the top, and in a few hours 
it fell to the ground. 

In clearing the foundation, he n 
that the north ſide had been anciently 1 
great burying place; for under the grave 
of theſe latter ages, he found in a row thc 
graves of the Saxons, who caſed their 
dead in chalk ſtones; tho perſons of greit 
eminence were buried in ſtone coffins: 
below theſe were the graves of the ancient 
Britons, as was maniteſt from the grei 

number of ivory and wooden pins fount 
among the mouldered duſt ; for it wi 
their method only to- pin the corpſe | 
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woollen ſhrouds, and lay them in the 
ground, and this covering being con- 
ſumed, the ivory and wooden pins re- 
mained entire. 

At a ſtill greater depth he diſcovered a 
great number of Roman potſheards, urns, 
and diſhes, ſound, and of a beautiful red 
like our ſealing wax; on the bottoms of 
ſome of them were inſcriptions, which 
denoted their having been drinking veſ- 
ſels ; and on others, which reſembled our 
modern fallad diſhes, beautifully made 
and curiouſly wrought, was the inſcrip- 
tion DZ. PRIMANI. and on others, 
thoſe of PATRICI. QUINTIMANI. 
VICTOR. TANUS. RECINIO, &c. The 
pots and ſeveral glaſs veſſels were of a 
murrey colour; and others reſembling 
urns, were beautifully embelliſhed on the 
outſides with raiſed work, repreſenting 
grey hounds, ſtags,. hares, and roſe trees. 
Others were of a cinnamon colour, in 
the form of an urn, and tho' a little faded, 
appeared as if they had been gilt. Some 
reſembling juggs formed an hexagon, and 
were curiouſly indented and adorned with 
a variety of figures in haflo relievo. 

The red veſſels appeared to have been 
the moſt honourable ; for on them were 
inſcribed the names of their deities, 


heroes, and judges ; and the matter of 
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which theſe veſſels were made, was of 
ſuch an excellent compoſition, ' as to vie 
with poliſhed metal in beauty. 

There were alſo diſcovered ſeveral 
braſs coins, which by their long continu- 
ance in the earth were become a prey to 
time; but ſome of them that were in x 
more favourable ſoil, were ſo well pre. 
ſerved as to diſcover in whoſe reign they 
were coined : on one of them waz 
Adrian's head, with a galley under oars 
on the reverſe ; and on others, the head; 

of Romulus and Remus, Claudius and 
Conſtantine. 

At a ſomewhat ſmaller depth were diſ- 
covered a number of /ap://; or teſſelæ, of 
various ſorts. of marble, viz. Egyptian, 
Porphyry, Jaſper, &c. in the form of dice, 
which were uſed by the Romans in paving 
the prætorium, or General's tent. ConyeriY 
M. S. in the Sloanian library, in tht 
Muſeum. | 

On ſearching for the natural ground, 
Dr. Wren perceived that the found:- 
tion of the old church ſtood upon a layer 
of very cloſe and hard pot earth, on the 
north ſide about ſix feet deep, but gri- 


dually thinning towards the ſouth, till o 
the declivity of the hill, it was ſcarce 
four feet; yet he concluded that th 
ſame ground which had borne ſo weigh) 

a bui 
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a building before, might reaſonably be 
truſted again. However, boring beneath 
this, he found a ftratum of looſe fand ; 
and lower ſtill, at low water mark, water 
and ſand mixed with periwinkles and 
other ſea ſhells; under this, a hard 
beach ; and below all the natural bed of 
clay that extends far and wide, under the 
city, country, and river. | 

The foundations appeared to be thoſe 
originally laid, conſiſting of Kentiſh 
rubble ſtone, artfully worked and con- 
folidated with exceeding hard mortar, 
after the Roman manner, much excellin 

what he found in the ſuperſtructure. What 
induced him to change the ſcite of the 
church, and eraze the old foundations 
which were ſo firm, was the deſire of 
giving the new ſtructure a more free and 
graceful aſpect; yet after all, he found 
himſelf too much confined ; and unable 
to bring his front to lie exactly from 
Ludgate. However, in his progreſs he 
met with one misfortune that made him 
almoſt repent of the alteration he had 
made ; he began the foundation from the 
weſt to the eaſt, and then extending his 
line to the north eaſt, where he expected 
no interruption, he fell upon a pit, where 
the hard cruſt of pot earth, already men- 
tioned, had been taken away, and to his 
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unſpeakable mortification, filled up with 
rubbiſh : he wanted but ſix or ſeven feet 
to complete his deſign, yet there was no 
other remedy but digging thro' the ſand, 
and building from the ſolid earth, that 
was at leaſt forty feet deep. He there- 
fore ſunk a pit eighteen feet wide, tho 
he wanted at moſt but ſeven, thro' all the 
ſtrata, that has been already mentioned, 
and laid the foundations of a ſquare pier 
of ſolid good maſonry, which he carriedup | 
tillhe came within fifteen feet of the preſent 
ſurface; and then turned a ſhort arch 
under ground to the level of. the ſtratum 
of hard pot-earth, upon which arch the 
north eaſt coin of the choir now ſtands. 
This difficulty being ſurmounted, and 
the foundations laid, he for ſeveral rea- 
ſons made choice of Portland ſtone for the 
ſuperſtructure; but chiefly as the largeli 
ſcantlings were to be procured from 
thence :- however, as theſe could not be 
depended upon for columns exceeding four 
feet in diameter, this determined this 
great architect to make choice of two or- 
ders inſtead of one, and an Attic ſtory, 
as at St. Peter's at Rome, in order to pre- 
ſerve the juſt proportions of his cornice, 
otherwiſe the edifice muſt have fallen ſhort 
of its intended height. Bramante in 
building St. Peter's, though he had the 


5 quarries 
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quarries of Tivoli at hand, where he 
could have blocks large enough for his 


columns of nine feet diameter, yet for 


want of ſtones of ſuitable dimenſions, was 
_ obliged to diminiſh the proportions of the 
proper members of his cornice ; a fault 
againſt which Dr. Wren reſolved to 
guard. On theſe principles he therefore 
proceeded, in raiſing the preſent magni- 
ficent edifice. a 

The general form of St. Paul's cathedral 
is a long croſs : the walls are wrought in 
ruſtic, and ſtrengthened as well as adorned 
by two rows of coupled pilaſters, one over 
the other; the lower Corinthian, and 
the upper Compoſite. The ſpaces be- 
tween the arches of the windows, and the 
arcnitrave of the lower order, are filled 


with a great variety of curious enrich- 


ments, as are thoſe above. 


The weſt front is graced with a moſt 


magnificent portico, a noble pediment, 
and two ſtately turrets, and when one 
advances towards the church from Lud- 
gate, the elegant conſtruction of this front, 
the fine turrets over each corner, and the 
vaſt dome behind, fill the mind with a 
pleaſing aſtoniſiment. 

At this end, there is a noble flight of 
ſteps of black marble, that extend the 


con- 


whole length of the portico, which 
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conſiſts of twelve lofty Corinthian columns 
below, and eight of the Compoſite order 
above ; theſe are all coupled and fluted. 
The upper ſeries ſupports a noble pedi- 
ment crowned with its acroteria. In this 
diment is a very elegant repreſentation 
in bas relief, of the converſion of St. Paul, 
which was executed by Mr. Bird, an ar- 
tiſt, who, by this piece, has deſerved to 
have his name tranſmitted to poſterity. 
Nothing could have been conceived more 
difficult to repreſent in bas relief than this 
converſion ; the moſt ſtriking object be- 
ing naturally the irradiation of light, but 
even this is well expreſſed, and the figures 
are excellently bred The magnifi- 
[ cent figure of St. Paul, alſo on the apex 
| of the pediment, with St. Peter on his 
right and St. James on his left, have a fine 
' effect. The four Evangeliſts with their 
proper. emblems on the front of the 
towers, are alſo very judiciouſſy diſpoſed, 
and well executed : St. Matthew is dit- 
tinguiſhed by an angel: St. Mark, by a 
lion ; St. Luke, by an ox ; and St. John, 
by an eagle. 

To the north portico, there is an aſcent 
| by twelve circular ſteps of black marble ; 
and its dome is ſupported by fix large 
Corinthian columns, forty-eight inches 

in diameter. Upon the dome 1s a w_ 
| : all 
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and well proportioned urn, finely orna- 
mented with feſtoons; and over this is 
a pediment ſupported by pilaſters in the 
wall, in the face of which is the royal 
arms, with the regalia, ſupported by 
angels. And leſt this view of the cathe- 
dral ſhould appear void of ſufficient orna- 
ment, the ſtatues of five of the Apoſtles 
are placed on the top at proper diſ- 
tances. | 

The ſouth portico anſwers to the north, 
and is placed directly oppoſite to it. This, 
like the other, is a dome ſupported by fix 
noble Corinthian columns: but, as the 
ground is conſiderably lower on this, than 
on the other ſide of the church, the aſcent 
is by a flight of twenty-five ſteps. This 


_ portico has alſo a 5 above, in 


which is a phœnix riſing out of the flames 
with the motto RESURGAM under- 
neath it, as an emblem of the rebuilding 
the church after the fire. This device had 
perhaps its origin from an incident, which 
happened at the beginning of the work, 
and was particularly remarked by the 
architect as a favourable omen. When 


Dr. Wren himſelf had ſet out upon the 


place the dimenſions of the building, and 
fixed upon the center of the great dome, 
a common labourer was ordered to bring 
him a flat ſtone, the firſt he found among 

| the 
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if the rubbiſh, to leave as a mark of diree- 
| tion to the maſons ; the ſtone which the 
fi fellow brought for this purpoſe, happened 
| to be a piece of a grave ſtone with nothing 
remaining of the inſcription but this 
=_ ſingle word in large capitals, RESUR. 
0, GAM; a circumſtance which Dr. Wren 
ik never forgot. On this fide of the building 
| are likewiſe five ſtatues, which take their 
fituation from that of St. Andrew on 
the apex of the laſt mentioned pedi- 
ment. 

At the eaſt end of the church is a ſweep 
or circular projection for the altar, finely 
ornamented with the orders, and with 

| ſculpture, particularly a noble piece in 
honour of his Majeſty King William III. 

The dome which riſes in the center of 
the whole, appears extremely grand, 
Twenty feet above the roof of the church 

is a circular range of thirty-two columns, 
with niches placed exactly againſt other 
within. Theſe are terminated by their 
entablature, which ſupports a handſome 
gallery adorned with a baluſtrade. Above 
theſe columns is a range of pilaſters, witi 
windows between ; and from the enta- 
blature of theſe the diameter decreaſes 
very conſiderably ; and two feet above 
that it is again contraſted. From thu 
part the external ſweep of the dome be- 
gins, 
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gins, and the arches meet at fifiy- two 
feet above. On the ſummit of the dome 
is an elegant balcony; and from its center 
riſes the lanthorn adorned with Corinthian 
columns; and the whole is terminated by 


a ball, from which riſes a croſs, both ele- 


gantly gilt. Theſe parts, which appear 
from below of a very moderate ſize, are 
extremely large. | 

This vaſt and noble fabric, which is 
2292 feet in circumference, and 340 feet 
in height to the top of the croſs, is ſur- 


rounded at a proper diſtance by a dwarf 
ſtone wall, on which is placed the moſt 


magnificent baluſtrade of caſt iron perhaps 
in the univerſe, of about five feet fix inches 
in height, excluſive of the wall. In this 
ſtately encloſure are ſeven beautiful iron 
gates, which, together with the baniſters, 
in number about 2500, weigh two 
hundred tons and eighty-one pounds, 
which having coſt 6d. per pound, the 
whole, with other charges, amounted to 
I1,202]. and 6d. | 923 

In the area of the grand weſt front, on a 


| pedeſtal of excellent workmanſhip, ſtands 


a ſtatue of Queen Anne, formed of 
white marble with proper decorations. The 
figures on the baſe repreſent Britannia with 
her ſpear; Gallia, with a crown in her lap; 
Hibernia, with her harp; and America 


with 
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if | with her bow. Theſe, and the coloſſal 
3 ſtatues with which the church is adorned, 
it were all done by the ingenious Mr. Hill, 
| who was chiefly employed in the deco- 
i rations. 

The north eaſt part of the church yard 
is conferred by the Dean and Chapter 
_ upon the inhabitants of St. Faith's pariſh, 
li which is united to St. Auſtin's, for the 
interment of their dead; as is alſo the 
ſouth eaſt partof the cemetery, with a vault 
therein, granted to St. Gregory's pariſh for 
the ſame uſe. 

On aſcending the ſteps at the weft end, 
we find three doors ornamented on the to 
with bas relief; the middle door, which is 
by far the largeſt, is caſed with white 
marble, and over it is a fine piece of baſh 
relievo, in which St. Paul is repreſented 
preaching to the Bereans. On entering 
this door, on the inſide of which hang the 
colours taken from the French at Louil- 
bourg in 1758, the mind is ſtruck by the 
nobleneſs of the viſta ; an arcade ſupport- 
ed by lofty and maſſy pillars on each 
hand, divide the church into the body 
and two iſles, and the view is terminated 
by the altar at the extremity of the cho. 
The above pillars are adorned with co- 
lumns and pilaſters of the Corinthian and 
Compoſite orders, and the arches of the 
oof 
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roof enriched with ſhields, feſtoons, chap- 
lets and other ornaments, 
In the iſle on one hand is the eonſiſtory, 


and oppoſite to it on the other is the 


morning prayer chapel, where divine ſer- 
vice is performed every morning early, 
Sunday excepted: each of theſe have a 
very beautiful ſcreen of carved wainſcot, 


that is admired by the beſt judges, and 


each are adorned with twelve columns, 
arched pediments and the royal arms, 
finely decorated. 


On proceeding forward, you come to 


the large croſs iſle between the north and 


ſouth porticos ; over which is the cupola. 
Here you have a view of the whiſpering 
gallery, of the paintings above it, and the 
concave, which fills the mind with ſur- 
priſe and pleaſure. Under its center is 
fixed in the floor a braſs plate, round 
which the pavements beautifully varie- 


gated; but the figures into which it is 


formed can no where be ſo well ſeen as 
from the whiſpering gallery. | 
You have now a full-view of the organ, 
richly ornamented with carved work, 
with the entrance to the choir directly 
under it. The two iſles on the ſides: of 
the choir, as well as the choir itſelf, are here 
encloſed with very fine iron rails and gates, 
The organ gallery is ſupported by eight 
care columns of blue and white 
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i poliſhed and laid in feveral geometrical 
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marble, and the choir has on each fide 
thirty ſtalls, beſides the Biſhop's throne 
on the ſouth fide, and the Lord Mayor, 
on the north. The carving of the beauti. 
ful range of ſtalls as well as that of the or. 
gan, is much admired. . 

Here the reader's deſk, which is at ſome 
diſtance from the pulpit, 1s an encloſure 
of very fine braſs rails gilt, in which is; 
gilt braſs pillar ſupporting an eagle of bras Wi 
gilt, which holds the book on his back and 
expanded wings. 

The altar piece is adorned with fou 
noble fluted pilaſters painted and veined 


with gold in imitation of lapis lazuli, and 
their capitals are double gilt. In the in- 


tercolumniations are twenty one pannel 
of figured crimſon velvet, and above them 
fix windows, in two ſeries. | 
The floor of the choir, and indeedof the 
whole church, is paved with marble : bu 
within the rails of the altar with porphyr, 


figures. 

But to be more particular: as the di 
poſition of the vaultings within is an et 
ſential beauty, without which many other 
ornaments would loſe their effect, ſo tit 
architect was particularly careful in th 
reſpect. The Romans, ſays the auth 
« of the Parentalia, uſed hemiſpheril 
* yaultings, and Sir Chriſtopher chil 
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t thoſe as being demonſtrablylighter than 
« the diagonal croſs vaults : fo the whole 
% yault of St. Paul's conſiſts of twenty- 
« four cupolas cut off ſemicircular, with 
« ſegments to join to the great arches one 
« way, and which are cut acroſs the 
© other, with eliptical cylinders to let in 
« the upper lights of the nave ; but in 
« the iſles the leſſer cupolas are both 
| « ways cut in ſemicircular ſections, and 
| « altogether make a graceful geometri- 

„cal form, diſtinguiſhed with circular 
«wreaths which is the horizontal ſection 
«© of the cupola; for the hemiſphere may 
« be cut all manner of ways into circular 
« ſections; and the arches and wreaths 
* being of ſtone carved, the ſpandrels 
n e between are of ſound brick, inveſted 

* with ſtucco of cockle-ſhell lime, which 
* becomes as hard as Portland ſtone; and 
ui © which having large planes between the 
| © ſtone ribs, are capable of the farther 

* ornaments of painting, if required. 

* Beſides theſe twenty-four cupolas, 
* there is à half cupola at the eaſt, and 
the great cupola of 108 feet in diameter 
at the middleof the crofling of the great 
e © iſles. In this the architect imitated the 
8 © Pantheon at Rome, excepting that the 
00 upper order is there only umbfatile, 
cl * and diſtinguiſhed by different coloured 
\ WK marbles ; in St. Paul's it is extant out 
|, | *« of 


* 


long banding thro' the whole thick- 


center; which was judged neceſſiꝶ 


centering and ſcaffolding, it remainel 


N K 


of the wall. The Pantheon is no higher 


within than its diameter; St. Peter's is 


two diameters ; this ſhews too high, 
the other too low ; St. Paul's is a mean 
proportion between both, which ſheys 
its concave every way, and is ver 
lightſome by the windows of the upper 
order, which ſtrike down the light 
thro' the great colonade that encircle; 
the dome without, and ſerves for the 
abutment of the dome, which is brick 
of two bricks thick; but as it riſ 
every way five feet high, has a courſe 
of excellent brick of eighteen inches 


neſs ; and moreover, to make it ll 
more ſecure, it is ſurrounded with 4 
vaſt chain of iron ſtrongly linked to- 
gether at every ten feet. This chain 
is let into a channel cut into the band- 
age of Portland ftone, and defended 
from the weather by filling the groo 
with lead. = 

« The concave was turned upon 1 


to keep the work even and true, thoug! 
a cupola might be built without a cet 
ter; but it is obſerable that the cente 
was laid without any ſtandards from 
below to ſupport; and as it was boli 


for the uſe of the painter. Every ＋ 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
40 
cc 
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cc 


ſupported itſelf. This machine was 


* with another cupola of timber and 
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of this ſcaffolding being circular, and 
the ends of all the ledgers meeting as 
ſo many rings, and truly wrought, it 


an original of the kind, and will be an 
uſeful project for the like work, to an 
architect hereafter. 

« It was neceſſary to give a greater 
heightthan the cupola would gracefully 
allow within, tho' it is conſiderably 


above the roof of the church ; yet the | | 
old church having before had a very 1 
lofty ſpire of timber and lead, the if 
world expected that the new work 3h 
ſhould not, in this reſpect, fall ſhort of 1 
the old; the architect was therefore ji ' 
obliged to comply with the humour of i 
the age, and to raiſe another ſtructure | | 
over the firſt cupola; and this was a 1 
cone of brick, ſo built as to ſupport a | WW 


and ending in ornaments of copper gilt. 

As the whole church above the 
vaulting 1s covered with a ſubſtantial 
oaken roof, and lead, the moſt durable 


ſtone lanthorn of an elegant figure, '' 
| 
| 
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ll 
covering in our climate, ſo he covered ll 
and hid out of ſight the brick cone, 4 


lead ; and between this and the cone, 
are eaſy ſtairs that aſcend to the lan- 
thorn. Here the ſpectator may have a 
view of ſuch amazing contrivances as 


L . | \. ©. cc are 
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e are indeed aſtoniſhing. He forbore to 


above another, as is the cupola of St. 


* culty be mended, and, if neglected, 


blindneſs; his preaching at Athens; bi 


«© make little luthern windows in the 
* leaden cupola, as are done out of $t, 
«© Peter's, becauſe he had otherwiſe pro- 
„ vided for light enough to the ſtairs 
«© from the lanthorn above, and round 
« the pedeſtal of the fame, which are 
* now ſeen below; ſo that he only rib- 
« bed the outward cupola, which he 
* thought leſs Gothic than to ſtick it full 
* of ſuch little lights in three ſtories one 


Peter's, which could not without diff- 


« would ſoon damage the timbers.” 
As Sir Chriſtopher was ſenſible, that 
aintings, tho' ever ſo excellent, are liable 
to decay, he intended to have beautified 
the inſide of the cupola with moſaic work, 
which ſtrikes the eye of the. beholder 
with amazing luſtre, and without the lealt 
decay of colours, is as durable as the 
building itſelf ; but in this he was unhap- 
pily over-ruled, tho he had undertaken ty 
procure four of the moſt eminent artiſts in 
that profeſſion from Italy; this part i 
however richly decorated and painted by 
Sir James Thornhill, who has repreſented 
the principal paſſages of St. Paul's life in 
eight compartments, viz. his converſion; 
his puniſhing Elymas, the ſorcerer, with 


curing 
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curing the poor cripple at Lyſtra, and the 
reverence paid him there by the prieſts 
of Jupiter as a God; his converſion of the 
jailer; his preaching at Epheſus, and the 
burning of the magic books in conſe- 
quence of the miracles he wrought there; 
his trial before Agrippa; his ſhipwreck on 
the iſland of Melita, or Malta, with the 
miracle of the viper. Theſe paintings 
are all ſeen to advantage by means of a 
circular opening, through which the light 
is tranſmitted with admirable effect from 


the lanthorn above. = 
The higheſt or laſt ſtone on the top of A 
the lanthorn, was laid by Mr. Chriſtopher 4 3 
Wren, the ſon of this great architect, in 9 
the year 1710 ; and thus was this noble if 
fabric, lofty enough to be diſcerned at ſea [ 


eaſtward, and at Windſor to the weſt, 
begun and compleated in the ſpace of 
thirty-five years, by one architect, the 1 
great Sir Chriſtopher Wren; one prin- 1 
cipal maſon, Mr. Strong; and under one i 
Biſhop of London, Dr. Henry Compton: 
whereas St. Peter's at Rome, the only 
ſtructure that can come in competition 
with it, continued an hundred and fifty 
five years in building, under twelve ſuc- 
ceſſive architects; aſſiſted by the police 1 
and intereſts of the Roman ſee; attended 0 
by the beſt artiſts of the world in ſculp- $ 
ture, ſtatuary, painting and moſaic work ; 

L 4 and 
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and facilitated by the read / acquiſition of 
marble from the neighbou1ing quarries of 
Tivoli. | 


The curifittes in this cathedral which 
flrengers pay for ſeeing. On entering 


the ſouth door, there is a pair of ſtairs 
within a ſmall door on the right, leading 
to the cupola, and the ſtranger by paying 
two pence may gratify his curioſity with 
a- proſpect from the iron gallery at the 
foot of the lanthorn, which in a clear day 
affords a fine view of the river, of this 
whole metropolis and all the adjacent 
country, interſperſed with pleaſant villages. 

The aſcent to this gallery is by 534 
ſteps, 260 of which are ſo eaſy that a 
child may without difficulty aſcend them; 
but thoſe above are unpleaſant, and in ſome 
places very dark; but the little light 
that is afforded is ſufficient toſhew amaz- 
ing proofs of the wonderful contrivances 
of the architect. But as the firſt gallery, 
ſurrounded by a ſtone baluſtrade, affords 
a very fine proſpect, many are ſatisfied, 
and unwilling to undergo the fatigue of 
mounting higher. | 

On the ſtranger's deſcent he is invited 
to ſce the whiſpering gallery, which will 
likewite coſt two pence; he here beholds 
to advantage the beautiful pavement of 
the church, and from hence he has 


the moſt advantageous view of the fine 


_ paint- 
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paintings in the cupola. Here ſounds are 
magnified to an aſtoniſhing degree; the 
leaſt whiſper is heard round the whole 
circumference ; the voice of one perſon 
ſoftly ſpeaking againſt the wall on the 
other fide, ſeems as if he ſtood at our ear 
on this, though the diſtance between 
them is no leſs than an hundred and forty 
fect : and the ſhutting of the door re- 
ſounds through the place like thunder, or 
as if the whole fabric was falling aſun- 
der. To this gallery there is an eaſy aſ- 
cent for perſons of diſtinction, by a moſt 
beautiful flight of ſtairs. | 
The ſtranger is next invited to ſee the 
library, the books of which are neither 
numerous nor valuable; but the floor is 
artfully inlaid without either nails or pegs, 
and the wainſcoting and book caſes are not 
inelegant. e 
The next curioſity is the fine model 
Sir Chriſtopher firſt cauſed to be made for 
building the new cathedral. It was not 
taken from St. Peter's at Rome, as is pre- 
tended ; but was Sir Chriſtopher's own 
invention, and the model on which he 
jet the higheſt value; and it is a great 
pity, that what was performed as the ut- 
molt exertion of the abilities of this great 
architect, ſhould be ſuffered to runto decay. 
He is next ſhewn the great bell in the 
ſouth tower, which weighs 84 c. weight. 
| On 
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On this bell the hammer of the great clock 
ſtrikes the hour, and on a ſmaller bell are 

| ſtruck the quarters. Ts 
The laſt thing ſhewn, are what are 
ä vulgarly called the geometry ſtairs, which 
1 are ſo artfully contrived as to hang toge- 
= ther without viſible ſupport ; but this 
1 kind of ſtairs, however curious in them- 
1 ſelves, are neither new nor uncommon, 
Parentalia. Hiſtorical account of the curi- 

ofeties of London, &c. | 

The cathedral church of St. Paul's is 
deſervedly eſteemed the ſeeond in Europe, 
not for magnitude only but for beauty 
and grandeur. St. Peter's at Rome is 
Wi undoubtedly the firſt, but at the ſame 
160 time it is generally acknowledged by all 
1 travellers of taſte, that the outſide, and 
particularly the front of St. Paul's, is 
much ſuperior to St. Peter's. The two 
towers at the weſt end, though faulty in 
ſome reſpects, are yet elegant, and the 
| portico finely marks the principal en- 
trance. The loggia, crowned with a 
1 pediment, with its alto relievo and ſta- 
| tues, make in the whole a fine ſhape, 
| whereas St. Peter's is a ſtraight line with- 
1 dodut any break. The dome is extremely 
1 magnificent, and by riſing higher than 
|: that at Rome, is ſeen to more advantage 
WY on a near approach. The inſide, thougb 
| noble, falls ſhort of St. Peter's. The diſ- 
1 FEY 4 | Con- 


continuing the architraye of the great en- 
tablature over the arches in the middle of 
the iſle, is a fault the architects can never 
forgive. Notwithſtanding, without a cri- 
tical examination, it appears very ſtriking, 
eſpecially on entering the north or ſouth 
door. The ſide iſles though ſmall are very 
elegant, and if it does not equal St. Peter's, 


there is much to be ſaid in defence both 


of it and the architect, who was not per- 
mitted to decorate it as he intended, 
through a want of taſte in the managers, 
who ſeemed to have forgot that it was 
intended a national ornament. St. Peter's 
has all the advantages of painting and 
ſculpture of the greateſt maſters, and is 
encruſted with a variety of the fineſt 


marbles, no coſt being ſpared to make it 


exceed every thing of its kind. The 
great geometrical knowledge of the archi- 
tect can never be ſufficiently admired, 
but this can be come at only by a thorough 
inſpection of the ſeveral parts. 

For the farther ſatisfaction of the curi- 
ous reader, we ſhall conclude this ar- 
ticle with an account ef the dimenſions 
of St. Paul's cathedral compared with 
thoſe of St. Peter's at Rome, from an ac- 
count publiſhed ſome years ago: the mea- 
ſures of the latter being taken from the 
authentic dimenſions of the beſt archi- 
tectsof Rome, reduced to Engliſh _— 
'The 
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The whole expence of erecting this 
edifice, on deducting the ſums expendediy 
fruitleſs attempts to repair the old cathe. 
dral, amounted to 736,7521. 25. 3d. 

St. Paul's Bakehouſecourt, Godliman's tree; 
St. Paul's chain, a lane on the ſouth of 8. 
Paul's Church yard. I 
St. Paul's Church yard, 1. The area roun! 

St. Paul's cathedral, ſurrounded on the 
north and weſt chiefly by bookſellers and 
toy-ſhops, and on the ſouth ſide by th: 
makers of chairs, ſcreens and cabinets. : 
Behind Covent Garden church. 
St. Paul's College court, St. Paul's Church yard, 
St. Paul's Covent Garden, a very noble edifice 
built by Inigo Jones for a chapel, but now 

a pariſh church. See CovENTGARDEN, 
Paul's court, 1. Huggen lane, Thame 
ſtreet. 2. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide. 
Paul's HEAD court, Fenchurch ſtreet. 
St. Paul's School, at the eaſt end of St. 
Paul's Church yard, was founded by D. 
John Collet Dean of St. Paul's in the year 
1509, for a Maſter, an Uſher and Chap- 
lain, and an hundred and fifty-thret 
ſcholars ; for the teaching of whom the 
founder appointed a ſalary of 341. 138. 46 
for the upper Maſter ; for the under Mz 
ſter 171. 6s. 8d. and for the Chaplain 0 
third Maſter, 81. per annum. He ap 


pointed the company of Mercers waar; 
0 
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of this ſchool, and by the improvement 
of the eſtate ſince that time, the good 
management of the company, and ſome 
additional ſums left to this foundation, the 
ſalaries of the Maſters are become conſi- 
derable; the upper Maſter having 400 1. 
a year, beſides the advantage of additi- 
onal ſcholars and boarders, by which he 
generally makes about 200l. a year more; 
the ſecond Maſter has 2 50 l. a year, and 
the third gol. a year. | 
The original building was conſumed 
by the fire of London, and ſoon after the 
preſent ſtructure was raiſed in its place. It 
is a very ſingular, and at the ſame time 
a very handſome edifice. The central 
building in which is the ſchool, is of 
ſtone; it is much lower than the ends, 
and has only one feries of windows, which 
are large, and raiſed a conſiderable height 
from the ground. The center is adorned 
with ruſtic, and on the top is a handſome 
pediment, in which are the founder's arms 
placed in a ſhield; upon the apex ſtands. 
a figure repreſenting Learning. Under 
this pediment are two windows which are 
{quare, and on each fide are two circular 
windows crowned with buſts, and the 
ipaces between them are handſomely or- 
namented by work in relievo. Upon a 
level with the foot of the pediment runs 
Vol,. 8 on 
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on either fide a handſome baluſtrade, on 
which is placed on each fide a large buf 
with a radiant crown, between two flam. 
ing vaſes. 
The buildings at the ends of this ele. 
gant ſtructure are narrow, and riſe to 
great height, They are of brick orns. 
mented with ſtone, and have each a ſmal 
door, and are crowned at the top with: 
ſmall baluſtrade. 5 
St. Paul's Shadwell, owes its exiſtence vid 
the increaſe of buildings, Shadwel 
though now joined to London, was ai 
ciently a hamlet belonging to Stepney;i 
but being greatly increaſed in the nun 
ber of its inhabitants, Thomas Neale, E888 
erected the preſent church in the ye 
1656 for 55 accommodation; and i 
1669, this diſtrict was by act of parls 
ment conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh fi 
that of Stepney, and 120 1. per ami 
was granted for the maintenance of til 
Rector in lieu of tithes, beſides a conſid i 
able glebe, oblations and church dui 
ſo that the living is worth about 3 24.8 
year. Maitland. 
This church, which is but a mal 
edifice built with brick, is an I 
feet long, and fixty-three broad; | 
height to the roof is twenty-eight A 3 
and that of the ſteeple . The b 
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has a few windows with ruſticarches, and 
ſome very mean ones in the roof. At the 
corners of the building are balls placed on 
a kind of ſmall pedeſtals. The tower is 
carried up without ornament, and is ter- 
minated with balls at the corners in the 
ſame manner as the body of the church, 
and is crowned with a plain low turret, 
aur s wharf, near Bennet's Hill. 
8 PauL's wharf ſtairs, Paul's wharf. . 
wh OFFICE of the Navy, a plain building in 
= Broad ſtreet near London wall, under the 
direction of the Treaſurer and Paymaſter, 
Who pay for all the ſtores for the uſe of 
the royal navy, and the wages of the 
ſailors in his Majeſty's ſervice. 
The Treaſurer, who is the Nine 
officer, has a ſalary of 2900]. per annum, 
and the Paymaſter, who 1s alſo accomp- 
tant, has 5ool. a year; under this laſt are 
eight clerks who attend the payment of 
wages; three, Who have 80 l. a year; 
and five who have 401. a year each: be- 
ſides two extra-clerks, who have each 
Fol. a year. There are alſo five clerks 
tor paying bills in courſe, and writing 
ledgers, viz. three who have 80l. a year; 
and two who have only 4ol. a year each ; 
beſides an .extra:clerk who has 5ol. a 
year. 
In this office there is likewiſe a Caſhier 
M 2 7,08 


104 T '&: 
of the victualling, who hits a ſalary of 


150l. per annum, and has three clerk; 
under him, one of 7ol. one of pol. and One 
of 4ol. a year. 

PEACHTREE court, Butcher row, without 
Temple Bar. . 

PRE Ach court, Sheer lane, within Temple 
bar. 

PEACOCK alley, Milford lane, in the 
Strand.“ 

PEACOCK cœurt, 1. Fleet market.“ 2. Gilt. 
ſpur ſtreet, without Newgate.* 3. White. 
chapel.* | 

Px Acock lane, Newington butts.* 

Peacock yard, 1. Iflington.* 2. Porter 
ſtreet.*. 3. Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripple 
gate.“ 4. Whitehorſe alley, Cowcrols 
Smithfield,*® 

PEAp's yard, Bankfide, Southwark. 

PEAK ftreet, Swallow ſtreet.+ 

PEAL alley alley, Upper Shadwell.F 

PEAL yard, Mint ſtreet. 

Pe ar court, Little Pearl ſtreet, Spitalfields 

2. White Friars.* 

Prams ſireet, 1. Grey Eagle ſtreet, Spital 
fields.* 2. Silver ſtreet, Bloomſbury.“ 

. PEARTREE ar. 1. Cinnamon ſtreet. , 
Shoreditch. 3. Wapping. 

PEARTREE court, 1. Alderſgate ſtreet. 
Clerkenwell cloſe. f 3+ Hockley in "th 3 
1 | 
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PEARTREE ſtreet, Brick lane, Old ſtreet. 
PrAascoD. court, St. John's ſtreet, Smith- 
field. 
Peas PORRIGE alley, Gravel lane. 
Pr As yard, Nightingale lane. 
W PECKHAM, a pleaſant village in Surry, in 
= the pariſh of Camberwell. Here is the 
ſeat of the late Lord Trevor, built in the 
reign of King James II. by Sir Thomas 
Bond, who being deeply engaged in the 
pernicious ſchemes of that imprudent 
Prince, was obliged to leave the kingdom 
with him, when the houſe was plunder- 
ed by the populace, and became forfeited 
to the crown, The front of the houſe 
ſtands to the north, with a ſpacious gar- 
den before it, from which extends two 
rows of large elms, of conſiderable length, 
through which the Tower of London ter- 
minates the proſpect. But on each ſide of 
this avenue you have a view of London; 
and the maſts of veſſels appearing at high 
water over the trees and houſes up to 
Greenwich, greatly improve the proſpect, 
Pechham, which lies on the back fide of 
the gardens, is ſhut out from the view 
by plantations. The kitchen garden and 
the walls were planted with the choiceſt 
fruit trees from France, and an experienced 
gardener was ſent for from Paris to have 
the management of them; ſo that the col- 
M 3 lection 
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lection of fruit trees in this garden ha; 
been accounted one of the beſt in Eng. 
land. | 
Afﬀter the death of the late Lord Tre. 
vor, this ſeat was purchaſed by a private 
gentleman, who began to make very con- 
ſiderable improvements, and had he lived 
a few years longer, would have rendered 
it a very delightful retreat. 
There are alſo at Peckham ſeven 
other villas, and neat houſes of retire 
ment, inhabited by the tradeſmen cf 
London, and thoſe who have retired from 
buſineſs. ö 
PECKHAM Ry, a village in Surry, on the 
ſouth ſide of Peckham. 
PeDLARS ſireet, New Bond ſtreet. 
PEEL court, Glaſshouſe yard, Goſwel 
ſtreet. 
PEL yard, near Peel court, Glaſshouſe 
yard. : 2 
PEERLESS Poor, near Old ſtreet road, wa 
formerly a ſpring that overflowing it 
banks, cauſed a very dangerous pofid, 
which from the number of perſons wh 
loſt their lives there, obtained the name 
of Perilous Pool. To prevent theſe acc: 
dents. it was in a manner filled up, till i 
the year 1743, Mr. Kemp converted | 
into what may perhaps be eſteemed ont 
of the compleateſt ſwimming baths in 5 
world: 


IS 


1 RR o; 


world ; and as it is the only one of. the 
kind in Chriſtendom, it may deſerve a 
particular notice, 25 

You enter from a bowling- green on 
the ſouth ſide, by a neat arcade chirty- 
feet long, furniſhed with a ſmall collec- 
tion of modern books for the entertain- 
ment of thoſe ſubſcribers who delight in 
reading. Contiguous are many dreſſing 
apartments; ſome of which are open, 
and others rendered private, all paved with 
purbeck ſtone ; and on each ſide of the 
bath is a bower divided into apartments 
for dreſſing. At the other end is placed 
a circular bench, capable of accommodat- 
ing forty gentlemen at a ſitting, under the 
ſhelter of a wall. One ſide is incloſed by 
2 mount 150 feet long, planted with a 


great variety of ſhrubs, and on the top is 


an agreeable terrace walk planted with 
limes. The pleaſure bath is 170 feet 
long, and above 100 broad ; it 1s five feet 
deep at the bottom in the middle, and un- 
der four feet at the tides, and the deſcent 
into it is by four pair of marble ſteps to a 
fine gravel bottom. Here is alfo a cold 
bath, generally allowed to be the largeſt 
in England, it being forty feet long, and 


twenty feet broad, with two flights of 


marble ſteps, and a dreſſing room at each 
end; ; at four feet deep is a bottom of let- 
M 4 tice 
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- tice work, under which the water is ve 
feet deep. To theſe the ingenious pro- 
jector has added a well ſtocked fiſh pond 
320 feet long, for the diverſion of thoſe 
ſubſeribers who are fond of angling, and 
adorned on each fide with arbours, and 
with a terrace, the ſlopes of which are 
planted with many thouſand ſhrubs, andthe 

walks one of gravel, and the other of graſe, 


are bordered with ſtately limes. The eaſt 


end the garden extends to a genteel public 
houſe, and the weſtward is terminated b 
another garden, and a well-built private 
houſe inhabited by Mr. Kemp, the fon 
of the- ingenious projector, who after 
having made theſe improvements, chang- 
ed the name from Perilous to Peerleſs 
Pool. 
Praur's yard, Caſtle lane. | 
PELHAM ſtreet, Brick lane, Spitalfields. 
PELICAN court, Little Britain.“ 
PELICAN ſtarrs, Wapping.* 

PELICAN yard, Butcher row, Eaſt Smith- 
field. | 
PEMBERTAN's rents, 1, Hand alley. 2. New 

di 1, ne | 5 
PEMBERTON row, Fetter lane. - 
PeMELL'S Almsbouſe, at Mile-end, was 

founded by Mr. John Pemell, citizen and 


draper, in the year 1698, for four. poor 


drapers widows, and the ſame number of 
| ſea⸗ 
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men's widows, to be preſented by the 
Churchwardens of Old Stepney pariſh. 
Each of theſe almswomen have an allow- 
ance of 18. 8d. per week, half a chaldron 
of coals every year, and a gown every 
other year. Maitland. 

Prulico, near Buckingham Houſe, St. 
James's Park. 

PENNINGTON ſtreet, Old Gravel lane. 

PENNYBARBER S alley, Stony lane. 

PeENNYFIELD ſtreet, Poplar. | 

PENN PosT OFFICE, an office 8 in 
other countries, was projected by Mr. 
David Murray, an upholder in in Pater noſter 
row in the year 1683, who by this ad- 
mirable and uſeful project, deſerves to be 
conſidered as a benefactor to the city, and 
to have his name tranſmitted down to poſ- 
terity. He communicated the ſcheme to 
Mr. William Dockwra, who carried it on 
for ſome. time with great ſucceſs, till the 
government laid claim to it as a royal pre- 
rogative ; Dockwra, was obliged to ſub- 
mit, and in return had a penſion of 2col. 
per ennum allowed him by the King dur- 
g life. | 

It was erected for carrying letters not 

only of one ſheet but of ſeveral, to any 
part of this great metropolis, or the ad- | 
jacent villages, on paying only one penny Wi 
ON delivering the letter to be thus carried: 

but 


8 
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1 but at ſome of the more diſtant village; 
p a⁊⸗an additional penny is demanded of the 
i perſon to whom the letter is delivered. 

. This office is under the direction of the 
Poſtmaſter-general; who appoints, 28 
managers, a Comptroller, an Accompt- 
ant, a Receiver and Comptroller's clerk ; 
who have under their management fix 
ſorters, and eight ſubſorters of letters, 
ſeventy-four . meſſengers, or letter-carr. 
ers, and 334 houſes within the bills of 
mortality, for receiving or taking in let. 
ters, which are divided among the fix cc. 
fices following; the general office in 8. 
Chriſtopher's Church yard, and the fi: 
offices called the ſorting houſes, one a M 
Weſtminſter, one at Lincoln's Inn, 8. 
Paul's office, in Pater noſter row, St. Mar 
Overy's in Southwark, and the Tower 
hill office : beſides theſe there are 500 
ſhops and coffee-houſes, from whence the 
meſſengers collect and carry the letters . 

their proper offices every hour, where be. 
ing ſorted, they are ſent out again to be 
Ae But as each of the ſix office 
has a number of villages under its peculit 
direction, thoſe letters that require grel 
ſpeed ſhould be ſent to that office, whole | 

_ peculiar province it is to forward them 8 
the village to which you would have than 
ſent. This renders it neceſſary to gie! 
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liſt of theſe villages and places, peculiarly 
under the care of each office: but we 
ſhall not attempt to follow the other 


writers, who 


have prefixed to the names 


of theſe villages the number of times to 
which letters are carried to, and returned 
from each; ' becauſe that is entirely un- 
certain, and it 1s ſufficient that letters are 


carried and returned from each at leaſt 
ance a day ; fince this 1s all that can be 


depended upon. 
In the map we have given of the en- 


virens round 


London, the extent and 


limits of the Penny Poſt are ſhewn by a 
circular coloured line drawn round the 


city. 
The chief 


office in St. Chriſtopher's 


alley, Threadneedle ſtreet, to which be- 


long, one ſorter, two ſubſorters, twenty 


meſſengers, and ſeventy-three receiving 
houſes. This office collects, receives, 


conveys, and 


delivers letters to and from 


the following places, beſides what it de- 
livers in its own proper diſtrict in London. 


Alderſbrook 
Avery-hatch 
Barkin g 
Bednal green 


Biſhops-hall 


Bow $2 
Bromley in Middle- 
ſex 


Buſh-hall 
Cambridge heath 


Chigwel 


| I7 - 

Chigwel 
Chigwel row 
Dalſton 
Edmonton 
Green- man 
Green- ſtreet 
Hackney | 
Hagerſtone 
Ham Eaſt and Weſt 
Hoxton 

Jenkins 


Ilford 
Kingſland 
Layton: ſtone 

- Loughton-hall 
Low-layton 
Locksford 
Mile-end 


_ Newington green 


Newington ſtoke 


St. Paul's office is kept in 
alley, in Pater noſter row, which collect 
receives, conveys and delivers letters to 

and from the following and adjacent places 
beſides what it delivers within its proper 


diſtrict 1 in London. 


Black- mach s hole Cambray hands 
Cold bath 


Boarded river 
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Plaiſtow in Eſſex 
Rip 


Oldfort 


Palmer's green 


pleſide 
Ruckſolds 
Southgate. 
Stepney 
Stratford 
Tottenham 
Tottenham High 
croſs 
Valentines 
Upton 
Walthamſtow 
Wanſted 
Winchmore hill 
Woodford 
Wood ford row, and 
bridge 


Queen's head 


Copen- 


Copenhagen Mountmill | 
Frog lane Sir John Oldcaſtle's 
Holloway, Upper Torrington lane 
and Lower Wood's cloſe 
Iſlington N 


f 


les, receives, conveys and delivers let- 
ters and parcels to and from the follow- 
ing and adjacent places, beſides what it 
delivers within its own proper diftrict in 
town. 


Battle bridge Hornſey 
Bone gate Kentiſh town 
Brill Muſſel hill 


Cole harbour Pancras 


Eaſt Barnet South green 
Finchley Totteridge 
Frog lane Whetſtone 
Hampſted Wood green 
Highgate | | 


Weſtminſter office is kept in Pump 
court near Charing croſs, which collects, 
recelves, COnveys and delivers letters and 


adjacent places, beſides what it delivers 
within its own proper diſtri& in town- 
Abery 
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The Temple office is kept in Chicheſ- 


ter's rents in Chancery lane, which col- 


Coney hatch Pinder of Wakefield 


parcels to and from the following and 
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Abery farm Daws lane 

Acton, Eaſt andWeſt Dollars hill 

Acton wells Ealing,Great&Lit\. 
Barry's walk Ealing lane 

Baſe watering Earl's court 

Black lands Foordhook 

Bloody bridge Frog lane 

Bluncoat lane Fryars place 
Bollow lane Fulham | 
Boſton houſe Fulham fields 


Brentford end Great and Little Hdl. 
Brent's cow houſe land houſe 
Bride lane houſe Gibb's green 
Brook green Grain houſe 
Broom houſes Green man, in Ux- 
Brompton park bridge road 
Burrows Gunnerſbury 
Caſtle-bear Gutters hedge 
| Chelſea, Great and Hammerſmith 
Little Hanger end 
Chelfea college ' Hanger lane 
common Haven 
— fields Hendon 
Child's hill Hide 
Chiſwick Hog lane: 
Corney houſe Holſdon green 


Counters bridge  Hoywood hill 


Dowel ſtreet Kenſingtongravelpis 


BrentfordOld&New Gaggle gooſe green 


Cow houſe farm Hudicon fields 
Crab tree houſe Kenſington 


Kilbom 


FE N 4 
Kilborn Sandy end 


Knightſbridge Shepherd's buſh 
Laurence ſtreet Shevrick green 
Leaſing green Shoot-up hill 
Lime kilns Sion hill 

London ſtile Sion houſe 


Lord Mayor's Ban- Sion lane 

queting houſe St. John's wood 
Maddox lane Stanford brook 
Mary bone, and Park Starch green 

Maſha Mapes, and Strand on the green 
Maſha Brands Sutton court, and 
Mill hill | Little Sutton 
Neathouſes Tottenham court 
Neeſdon Turnham green 
Noman's lands Tyburn road, and 
North end houſe | 
North highway Waltham green 
Notting hills Memley 
Paddington Wemley green 
Paddington green Weſtburn green 
Paddingwick green Weſtfield 

Page's ſtreet Weſt end 
Parſon's green Wilſdon green 
Pimlico Windmill lane 
Purſer's croſs By 


Southwark office is kept in Green dra- 
gon court, near St. Mary Overy's church, 
which collects, receives, conveys and delivers 
letters and parcels to and from the follow- 


ms 
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Balam 
Barn- ems 
Barnſtown 
Batterſea 
Batterſea reys 
Blackheath 
Briſtow cauſeway 
- Brockly, Upper and 
Lower | 
Burntaſh 
Camberwell 
Charlton 


_ Clapham, and Com- 


. mon 
Coleharbour 
Deptford, Upper and 

Lower 
Dulwich, and com- 
mon 


Eaſt and Weſt Sheen 
Eltham 
Gammon hill 
Garret's green 
Greenwich 
Grove ſtreet 
Ireland green 
Kennin gton 


PE N 
ing and adjacent places, beſides what 1 


delivers within its own proper diſtri& i 
Southwark and London. 


Norwood | 
Peckham town, ail 


Plumſtead 


Kew - K 
Kew green. 
Knights hill 
Lambeth 
Lambeth marſh. 
Lee 
Lewiſham 
Limekilns 
Longbarn 
Longhedge 
Loughberry houſe 
Martin abbey ani 
mills 
March gate 


Mitcham = 


Mortlack 
Morder 

Mottingham 
New croſs 
Newington butts 
Nine elms 


WIE. 
Pigs march 


Putney green 
Putneſ 


Putney heath 
Red-houſe 
Rickle-marſh 
Roehampton 
Rotherhithe 
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Tooting, Upper and 
Lower | 

Vauxhall 

Walworth 


Wandſworth, and 


Sidnam Common 
South Lambeth Wimbleton 
Stockwell Woolwich 


Stretham 


Hermitage office is kept in Queen 

ſtreet on Little Tower hill, which col- 
lects, receives, conveys and delivers let- 
ters and parcels to and from the follow- 
ing and adjacent places, beſides what it 
delivers within its own proper diſtrict in 
town. 


 Blackwall 


Limehouſe 
Ile of Dogs Poplar 
King David's fort Ratclif | 
Lime hole Stepney cauſeway 


— 


Several of the country meſſengers, and o- 
thers for remote places, going on their walks 
by fix o'clock in the morning, letters and 
parcels ought to be put in at the receiving 
houſes before fix o'clock over- night; 
otherwiſe a whole day may be loſt in the 
delivery : but letters for places that are 

Vor. V, FFF 


PEPPER alley, I. by the Bridge Foot, inthe 


PzsTHOUSE fields, by Peſthouſe row, Old 
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nearer, are generally collected and de. 
livered two or three times a day. 

All general poſt letters, both foreign 
and domeſtic, directed to the places 
above mentioned, not being poſt towns, 
are conveyed from the aforeſaid offices 
every day at twelve o'clock ; and anſwers 
being put into the receiving houſes in the 
country towns, will next night be ſafely 

carried to the General Poſt office, by the 
_ officers appointed for that purpoſe. 
PENSION ERS alley, King ſtreet, Weſt 


- miniſter, 


Borough. 2. Down's ſtreet, Hyde Park 
road. 3. Goſwell ſtreet, 
PeeexR alley ftairs,the next ſtairs above the 
bridge, in Southwark. 
PEPPER ſtreet, Duke ſtreet, in the Mint, 
PEREIN's rents, Peter ſtreet, Soho. 
PerkiN's yard, Blackman ſtreet. 
PERRIWINKLE Areet, Ratcliff croſs. 
PERSTON'S yard, in the Minories. 


_ ſtreet. | 

PESTHOUSE row, adjoining to the French 

| hoſpital in Old ſtreet. Here ſtood, til 
the year 1737, the city Peſthouſe, whici 
conſiſted of ſeveral tenements, and wi 


erected as a Lazaretto for the - recep 
| tion 
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tion: of diſtrefled and miſerable objects, 
infected by the dreadful plague in the 
year 1665. Maitland. 

PETER AND KEvYs court, Peter as; Cow 
croſs, Smithfield.“ 
PrTERBOROUCH court, Fleet ftreet. 

5+ PETER AD VINcULA, ſituated to the 
north weſt corner of Northumberland 
walk, at the end of the new armoury, in 
the Tower ; was founded by King Ed- 
ward III. and dedicated by the name of 
St, Peter in Chains, or St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula. - This 1s a plain Gothic building 
void of all ornament, fixty-ſix feet in 
length, fifty-four in breadth, and twenty- 
four feet high from the floor to the roof. 
The walls, which have Gothic windows, 
are ſtrengthened at the corners with ruſ- 
tic, and crowned with a plain blocking 
courſe. The tower is plain, andi 18 ned 
with a turret. 

The living is a rectory in the gift of the 
King, valued at about 601. a year. The 
Rector, as Miniſter of the Tower garri- 
lon, is paid by his Majeſty ; and the liv- 
ing is exempt from e . 
diction. 

Among the ſeveral monuments in this 
church is a grave ſtone, under which 
lies buried Mr. James Whittaker, tis wite 
N 2 EY and 
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and children; and upon that ſtone are the 
following lines. 


See how the juſt, the virtuous, and the ſtrong, 
The beautiful, the innocent, the young, 
Here in promiſcuous duſt, together lie. 
Reflect on this, depart, and learn to die. 


In this church lie the aſhes of -many 
noble, and ſome royal perſonages, exe- 
cuted either in the Tower, or on the hill, 
and depoſited here in obſcurity ; parti- 
cularly, 

George Bullen, Lord Rochford, who 
was beheaded on Tower hill on the 17th 

of May, 1536. 
Anne Bullen, wife to King Henry VIII. 
beheaded two days after, on a ſcaffold 
erected on the green, within the Tower, 

Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eflex, 
who from a blackſmith's ſon at Putney, 
became the favourite of Henry VIII. and 
one of the moſt zealous promoters of the 
reformation from popery ; but was be- 
headed on Tower hill in the year 1540. 

Catharine Howard, the fifth wife 
King Henry VIII. beheaded on Tower 
hill on the 13th of February, 1541. 

Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, 
beheaded on Tower hill, on the 24th of 
June, 1552. | 

John 
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John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, who loſt his head at the ſame place, 
on the 22d of Aug. 1553. | 

Under the communion table, lies the 
body of James Duke of Monmouth, the. 
natural fon of King Charles II. beheaded 
for aſſerting his right to the crown, in op- '1 
poſition to James II. on the 1 5th of July, 1 


1052, 4 
St. Provnty alley, by St. Peter's church, | 1 | 
Cornhill. | 1 
St. PETER's Cheap, a church, which ſtood 1 
at the corner of Wood ſtreet Cheapſide, [ f 


in Faringdon ward within, but being de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, the 
pariſh was united to St, Matthew, Friday 
ſtreet. 2 "3 
St. PETER'S Corubill, a plain neat church, 
near the ſouth eaſt corner of Cornhill, in 
the ward of that name. There has been 
many ages a church in the ſame place, 
under the patronage of the fame apoſtle : 
but the laſt edifice was deſtroyed by the — MM 
fire of London, and this ſubſtantial ſtruc- 14 
ture roſe in its place. The body is eighty ; 
feet long, and forty-ſeven broad; it is ( 
forty feet high to the roof, and the height ; | 
of the ſteeple is an hundred and forty feet, [ . | 
The body is plain, and enlightened by a =_ 
lingle ſeries of windows. The tower, 
which is alſo plain, has a ſmall window 
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in each ſtage, and the dome which ſup. 
ports the ſpire is of the lantern kind; this 
ipire, which is well proportioned, i; 
crowned by a ball, whence riſes the 
ane, in the form of a key. | 

The patronage of this rectory is in the 
Lord Mayor and Commonalty of this city. 
The Rector receives, beſides other profits, 
120l. a year by glebe, and 1 10l. a yearin 
lieu of tithes. 

St. PETER LE PooR, on the welt ſide of 
Broad ſtreet, in the ward of that name, i; 
{uppoſed by Maitland, to have received 
its additional epithet 4e Poor, from the 
mean condition of the pariſh in ancient 

times: tho' it is now extremely wealthy, 
it being inhabited by a great number cf 
merchants, and other perſons of diſtinc- 

tion. 1 

Others imagine that it was called le 
Poor, from the neighbouring friary of d. 
Auſtin, where reigned an affected pover- 
ty. A church ſtood upon the ſame ſpot 
before the year 1181, and the prelent 
edifice which eſcaped the fire in 1666, 
is ſuppoſed to have been built about the 
year 1540. | 
This Gothic ſtructure, inſtead of being 
an ornament to the ſtreet in which it 5 
placed, as all public buildings ought to 
be, is a very great deformity ; the build- 
> ing 
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ing itſelf is mean, one of its corners be- 
ing thruſt as it were into the ſtreet, ren- 
ders it narrow, obſtructs the paſſage, and 
deſtroys the viſta, This ſtructure is of 
very conſiderable breadth in proportion to 
its length ; it being fifty-four feet long, 
and fifty-one broad: the height to the 
roof is twenty-three feet, and that of 
the tower and turret ſeventy-five, The 
body is plain and unornamented ; the 
windows are very large ; and the dial is 
fixed to a beam that is joined on one end 
toa kind of turret, and extends like a 
country fign poſt, acroſs the ſtreet; a 
very rude and aukward contrivance. The 
tower, which riſes ſquare, without dimi- 
nution, is ſtrengthened at the corners 
with ruſtic z upon this is placed a turret, 
which conſiſts of ſtrong piers at the cor- 
ners arched over, and covered with an 
open dome, whence riſes a ball and 
ane: . | 
The advowſon of this church appears 
to have been all along in the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's. The tithes at pre- 
tent amount to 13ol. a year; and the 
other profits by annual donations ſettled 
upon the Rector, amount to about as much 
more, IN | 
PETER'S court, 1. Ironmonger row. 2. St. 


N 4 - Martin's 
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Martin's lane, Charing croſs. 3. Peter lane. 
4. Roſemary lane. 

PETER's Hill, f. Diener ſtreet, 2. Saf. 
fron hill. 

St. PETER's hill, Thames ſtreet, ſo called 
from the following church. 

PETER's KEY alley, Cow Crols, Smith- 
field. 

PeTER's lane, St. John ſtreet, Smithfield, 

St. PETER's Paul's «wharf, ſtood at the ſouth 
_ eaſt corner of St. Peter's hill, in Thames 
ſtreet, in Queenhithe ward, and was an- 
ciently denominated St. Peter's Parva, or 
the Little, from its ſmall dimenſions. This 
church being deſtroyed with molt of the 
others, by the fire of London, and nat re- 
built, its pariſh.is annexed to the church 
of St. Bennet Paul's wharf. 

PeTER's ſtreet, 1. Bandy leg walk, Dead- 
man's place. 2. Bloomſbury. 3. Half. 
moon alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 4. In the 
Mint. 5. Stratton's ground, Weſtminſter. 
6. Turnmill ſtreet, Cow croſs, 7. Vere 
ſtreet, Claremarket. 8. Soho. 9. Weſt 
minſter. 


St. PETER's Weſiminſter. See the article 


ABBEY Church of Weſtminſier, 
St. PETER's yard, 1. Deadman's place, 

Southwark. 2. In the Minories. 
PETE RSHAM,aſmall village in Surry, nearthe 
4. New 
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New Park, and a little to the ſouth of 
Richmond hill. Here ſtood a delightful 
ſeat built by the late Earl of Rocheſter, 
Lord High Treaſurer in the reign of King 
James II. This fine houſe was burnt 
down in the year 1720, ſo ſuddenly that 
the family, who were all at home, had 
ſcarcely time to ſave their lives. Nor was 
the houſe, tho' exquiſitely finiſhed both 
within and without, the greateſt loſs ſu- 
ſtained; the noble furniture, the curious 
collection of paintings, and the ineſtimable 
library of the firſt Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord High. Chancellor of England, and 
author of the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
were wholly conſumed; and among other 
valuable pieces, ſeveral manuſcripts re- 
lating to thoſe times, and to the tranſac- 
tions in which the King bis Maſter, and 
himſelf were engaged both at home and 
abroad; beſides other curious collections 
made by that noble Author in foreign 
countries. 

On the ground where his os ſtood, 
the Earl of Harrington erected another, 
after one of the Earl of Burlington's de- 
ſigns. The front next the court is very 
plain, and the entrance to the houſe not 
very extraordinary: but the ſouth front 
next the garden, is bold and regular, and 
the apartments on that ide, chiefly 
— 


— 
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deſigned for ſtate, are extremely ele. 
gant. N 
The gardens were before crowds 
with plantations near the houſe ; but they 
are now laid open in lawns of graſs: th; 
. kitchen garden, before ſituated on th; 
eaſt fide of the houſe, ir removed out d 
fight, and the ground converted to mn 
open ſlope of graſs, leading up to a ter. 
race of great length; from which is ; 
| pProſpect of the river Thames, the tow 
1 of Twickenham, and of all the fine ſeat 
1 round that part of the country. On the 
| other fide of the terrace, is a plantation 
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=_. on arifing ground; and on the ſummit 
1 — of the hill is a fine pleaſure houſe, which 
N on every fide commands a proſpect of the 
Country for many miles. 

PETTICOAT lane, extends from White. 
chapel into Spitalfields. On both {ide 
of this lane were anciently hedges, and 
rows of elm trees, and the pleaſantneſo df 
the neighbouring fields induced ſeveral 

y, gentlemen to build their houſes here, among 

whom was the Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom 
Strype ſuppoſes to be Gondomar : but 

at length many French refugees ſettling 
= in that part of the lane near Spitalfeld| 
) | in order to follow their trades, which i 
uh general was weaving of filk, it ſoon be- 


came a row of contiguous buildings 
This 
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This lane is very long and very diſagree- 


able, both on account of its naſtineſs and 
offenſive ſmells, it being the chief re- 
ſidence of the horners, who prepare 
horns for other petty manufacturers. 
PETTICOAT ſquare, Petticoat lane. 
PrrTy BAG OFFICE, next the Rolls chapel, 
Chancery lane. The clerks in this office, 
who are three in number, are 'under the 
Maſter of the Rolls, and make all pa- 
tents for cuſtomers, comptrollers, and 
conge delires: they alſo ſummon the No- 
bility, Clergy, Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgeſſes to parliament, &c. This of- 
fice takes its name from each record 
being there put into a little bag. 
PrTTY CANONS of St. Paul's. See the ar- 
ticle CAN Ns. IIS 
Irrry Canons alley, St. Paul's Church 
yard, Als 
PeTTY FRANCE, Tothill ſtreet, Weſt- 


firſt inhabited by the people of that 

nation. | | | 

PETTY FRANCE alley, Old Bethlem ; ſo cal- 

led from Petty France there, now called 

New Broad ſtreet, which was originally 

inhabited chiefly by the French. 

PETTY WALES yard, Halfmoon alley. 

PETTY'S court, Hanoway ſtreet, Tottenham 
court road, + | SED 
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minſter; thus named from its being at 
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PEWTERERsS, a company incorporated |, 
letters patent, granted by King Edward 
IV. in 1474. 

In the year 1534, the Wardens of the 
Pewterers company, or their deputies 
were impowered by act of parliament tg 
have the inſpection of pewter in all part 
of the kingdom, in order to prevent the 
fale of the baſe pewter, and the imports 
tion of pewter veſſels from abroad. As; 
farther encouragement, all Engliſhmen ar 
by that a& ſtrictly enjoined, not to repair 
to any foreign country to teach the art o 
myſtery of pewterers, on pain of disfran- 
chiſement : and for the more effecually 
preventing the art being carried abroad, 
no Pewterer is to take the ſon of an alien as 
an apprentice. | 

This corporation has a Maſter, two 
Wardens, twenty-eight Aſſiſtants, and 
ſeventy- eight Liverymen, who on their 
admiſſion pay 2ol. | , 

Their hall is in Lime ſtreet, almot WM 
facing the weſt end of Cullum ſtreet. WW 

PewTreR PLATTER alley, Grace church 
ſtreet.“ | 

PuEASANT court, Cow lane, Snow hill.“ 

ji PHEASANTCOck court, Angel alley, Hound: 

f | ditch.* | 

| PreNix alley, Long Acre.“ 


14 PHENIX court, 1. Butcher row.“ 2. Hig 
5 Hol- 


Holborn.* 3. Newgate ſtreet.* 4. Old 
Change, Cheapſide.* - ' EL, 
Pugenix ſtreet, 1. Dyot ſtreet, St. Giles's.* 
2. Hog lane, St. Giles's.* 3. Monmouth 
ſtreet, Spitalfields.* 

PRENIX yard, Oxford ſtreet.* 

PuILIP lane, London wall.“ 

PuiLIP's court, Grub ſtreet. 


Maze pond ſtreet, Southwark. 

Pr11.1P's yard, Still alley, Houndſditch. 
PuILyO T lane, Fenchurch ſtreet. “ 
Parps's alley, Shoreditch. 

PHYSICIANS. There was no legal reſtraint 
on the practice of phyſic, till the third 
year of King Henry VIII. when it was 
enacted that none ſhould practiſe phyſic 
or ſurgery within the city of London, or 
{even miles round, unleſs he were firſt 
examined, and approved by the Biſhop 
of London, or the Dean of St. Paul's, 
(who ſhould call to his aſſiſtance four 
Doctors of phyſic, and for ſurgery, other 
expert perſons in that faculty) upon pain 
of forfeiting 51. for every month ſuch per- 
ſons ſhould practiſe phyſic or ſurgery, 
without being thus admitted. g 

Seven years after this law, the Phyſici- 
ans were incorporated into a college or 
ſociety; allowed a common ſeal, and the 
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pur ir's rents, 1. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 2. 


power of annually chuſing a Preſident, to 
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= govern all of that faculty: they were permit. 


ly" ted to purchaſe lands and tenements, and to 
| make ſtatutes and ordinances for the po- 
vernment and correction of the college, 
and of all perſons practiſing phyſic within 
ſeven miles of the city: it was alſo enacted 
that none, either within the city, or that 
compaſs, ſhould practiſe, unleſs firſt allow. 
ed by the Preſident and the Fellows, upon 
pain of forfeiting gl. for every month: that 
four perſons be choſen annually fortheexa- 
mination and government of all the Phyfi- 
cians of the city, and ſuburbs within ſeven 
miles round, and to puniſh them for their 
offences in not performing, making, and 
neglecting their medicines and receipts, by 
fines and impriſonments: and that neither 
the Preſident, nor any of the members 
of the college, ſhould be ſummoned upon 
juries, &c. | 
At their firſt inſtitution there were but 
thirty Fellows belonging to the college; 
but at their requeſt, King Charles II. 
augmented their number to forty ; and 
King James II. conſidering the great in- 
creaſeof this city in its buildings and inha- 
1 bitants, was pleaſed to increaſe the number 
cd eighty, which they were not to exceed. 
ly Before this laſt charter, none could be ad- 
1 mitted a Fellow of the college, if he had 
not taken his degree of Doctor 1n one of 
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the univerſities; but now all who have 
taken their degree in any foreign univer- 
ſity, are qualified to become Fellows. 
The college has ſtill great power in 
obſtructing the practiſe of thoſe who are 
not of their body; yet by connivance or 
favour, others practiſe phyſic ; tho' by 
law, if any one not fo qualified, under- 
takes a cure, and his patient dies un- 
der his hand, he is deemed guilty of 
felony. : 
To thiscollege belong a Preſident, four 
Cenſors, and twelve Electors. The Pre- 
fident 1s the principal member, and is an- 
nually choſen out of the ſociety. 
The four Cenſors have, by charter, 
authority to ſurvey, correct and govern 
all Phyſicians, or others, that ſhall prac- 
tile within their juriſdiction, and to fine 
and impriſon for offences as they ſhall ſee 
cauſe, They may convene any Phyſician 
or praclitioner betore them, and examine 
him concerning his {kill in phyſic, and 
it he does not appear to their ſum- 
Mons, or upon his appearance refuſes to 
aniwer, he may. be tined for every de- 
fault, any ſum not exceeding forty ſhil- 
lings; or if any adminiſter unwholſome 
and noxious medicines, he may be fined 
according to diſcretion, not exceeding 10l. 
or impriſoned, not exceeding fourteen 


days, 
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days, unleſs for nonpayment of the fine 
when it ſhall be lawful to detain him 1 
priſon until it be paid. a, 
College of PtysIcians. This ſociety hi 
their firſt college in Knightrider ſtreet 
which was the gift of Dr. Linacre, Phy. 
ll ſician to King Henry VIII. from whence 
they afterwards removed to Amen Cor. 
ner, where they had purchaſed an houſe 
Here the great Dr. Harvey, who immor. 
talized his name by diſcovering the cir. 
culation of the blood, built them a library 
| and public hall in the year 1652, which] 
i he granted for ever to the college, wit 
his library, and endowed it with hi 
eſtate, which he reſigned to them whit 
. living, aſſigning a part of it for an anni- 
verſary oration, in commemoration of their 
benefactors, and to promote a ſpirit of 
emulation in ſucceeding generations, 
However, this edifice being conſumed by 
the fire of London, and the ground being 
only upon leaſe, the Fellows erected the 
| preſent ſtructure, 
The College of Phyſicians is a ver) 
8 noble edifice, ſituated near the north well 
15 corner of Warwick lane. It is built with 
W brick and ſtone, | 
1 | The entrance, which is grand, | 
It under an octangular theatre, finiſhing 
iN in a dome, with a cone on the top, 
Th ; | | making 
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making a lantern, to it. The inſide is 
elegant, finely enlightened and very capa- 
cious. This was built by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. The arches repreſented in the 
print are under the theatre thro' which 
you enter the area. The central building, 
which is well worthy of obſervation, is the 
deſign of Inigo'Jones, and contains the 
library and other rooms of ſtate and con- 
venience. The aſcent to the door is by 
a flight of ſteps, and in the under part is 


corated with pilaſters of the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders; and on one ſide over 
the door caſe, is the ſtatue of King 
Charles II. placed in a niche, and in the 
other ſide that of Sir John Cutler. The 
buildings at the two ſides of the court are 
uniform, and have the window caſes 
handſomely ornamented. The orders 
are well executed, and the whole edifice 
both beautiful and commodious. 

The College of Phyſicians is a build- 
ing of great delicacy, and eminently de- 


ornaments of this city, .is yet ſo unlucky 


advantage. 


Phyſicians fit to give advice to the poor 
Vol. V. Q gratis; 
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a baſement ſtory, The whole front is de- 


ſerves to be confidered among the nobleſt 


in its ſituation, in a narrow and dirty part 
of the lane, that it can never be Teen to 
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elegant and well ſituated for a towyn houſ, 


PICTURE yard, Back lane, near Rag Fair, 


gratis; a committee room; a library 
furniſhed with books by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne and the Marquis of Dorcheſter, 
who was one of the Fellows; a great bal 
for the quarterly m̃eetings of the Doctor, 
adorned with pictures and ſculpture , ; 
theatre for anatomical diſſection ; a pre. 
paring room, where there are thirteen 
tables, containing all the muſcles in the 
human body ; and over all garrets to dry 
the herbs for the uſe of the diſpenſator, 
PICCADILLY, Haymarket. There were 
formerly no houſes in this ſtreet, and on) 
one ſhop for Spaniſh ruffs, which wa 
called the Piccadilly or Ruff ſhop. At 
preſent there are ſeveral noble houſes in 
it. See DEvonsniRE House, BURLING- 
TON Housg. The laſt houſe built in 
Picadilly is the Earl of Egremont's. | 
is of ſtone, and tho' not much adorned, is 


having a fine view over the Green Park, 
which would be ſtill more extended if the 
houſes on each ſide were ſet farther back 
Pickax ſtreet, Alderſgate ſtreet. 
PickERING's court, St, James's ſtreet.F 
PICKLEHERRING ſtazrs, Pickleherring ſtreet 
Southwark. 
PICKLEHERRING ſtreet, near Horfelydows 
Southwark. 


Pit 
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pir-coxw R, Giltſpur ſtreet, Smithfield. 

PIE POWDER court, a court of record inci- 
dent to a fair, as a court baron is to a 
manor ; it is derived from the French pie 
poudre, and is ſaid to be ſo called from its 
expeditious proceedings in the deciſion 

of all controverſies that happen in fairs; 
ſince for the encouragement of all traders, | 
juſtice is ſuppoſed to be as quickly admi- 
niſtered as duſt can fall from the feet. 4 
Coke's Inſtitutes, | 4 
During the time of Bartholomew fair, 
this court is held in Cloth fair by the city 
of London and Mr. Edwards, for hearing 
and determining all differences committed 
againſtthe tenor of the proclamation made 
by the Lord Mayor, on the eve of old St. 
Bartholomew, for the better regulation of 
WW that fair, 

WP:ii:rroinT's rents, Ilington.+ 
1:RPoINT's row, Iſlington. 

ic court, St. Catharine's lane.“ 3 
is /reet, extends from Threadneedle 
ſtreet to Broad ſtreet. | 
LLoRY lane, 1. Butcher row. 2. Fen- 
church ſtreet. 

I IN alley, near Roſemary lane. 

WW NDER'S alley, Shoreditch. 

We INDER's court, Gray's Inn lane T 

I 3 court, Woolpack alley, Houndſe 
dich.“ | . 
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* gratis; a committee room; a a library, 
N furniſhed with books by Sir Theodore 
|| Mlayerne and the Marquis of Dorcheſter, 
3 | who was one of the Fellows ; a great hal 
# for the quarterly meetings of the Doctors, 
| | adorned with pictures and ſculpture , a 
| | theatre for anatomical diſſection; a pre. 
| paring room, where there are thirteen 
tables, containing all the muſcles in the 
human body ; and over all garrets to dr 
the herbs for the uſe of the diſpenſatory, 
PICCADILLY, Haymarket. There were 
formerly no houſes in this ſtreet, and only 
one ſhop for Spaniſh ruffs, which wa 
called the Piccadilly or Ruff ſhop. At 
preſent there are ſeveral noble houſes in 
it. See DEvONSHIRE HousE, BURLING- 
Ton Housg. The laſt houſe built in 
Picadilly is the Earl of Egremont's. It 
is of ſtone, and tho' not much adorned, 1s 
elegant and well ſituated for a town houſe, 
having a fine view over the Green Park, 
which would be {till more extended if the 
houſes on each ſide were ſet farther bagk. 
1 Pickax ſtreet, Alderſgate ſtreet. 
j PickxRING's court, St. James's ſtreet.F 
. PIcKLEHERRING fairs, Pickleherring ſtreet, 
4 Southwark. 


| PicKLEHERRING ſtreet, near Horſelydown, 

Southwark. 
PIicTURE yard, Back lane, near Rag 8 
| | e IE- 
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P1E-CORNER, Giltſpur ſtreet, Smithfield. 
PIE POWDER court, a court of record inci- 1 
dent to a fair, as a court baron is to a 
manor z it is derived from the French pe 
poudre, and is faid to be ſo called from its 
expeditious proceedings in the deciſion 
of all controverſies that happen in fairs; 
ſince for the encouragement of all traders, 
juſtice is ſuppoſed to be as quickly admi- | 
niſtered as duſt can fall from the feet. 
Coke's Inſtitutes, | 
During the time of Bartholomew fair, 
this court is held in Cloth fair by the city 
of London and Mr. Edwards, for hearing 
and determining all differences committed 
againſt the tenor of the proclamation made 
by the Lord Mayor, on the eve of old St. 
Bartholomew, for the better regulation of 
that fair, 
PiERPoINT's rents, Iſlington. F 
PIERPOIN T's row, Iſlington. - . 2 
Pic court, St. Catharine's lane.“ WET 
Pic ſtreet, extends from Threadneedle 
ſtreet to Broad ſtreet. » EE 
PILLORY- lane, 1. Butcher row. 2. Fen- 
church ſtreet. | 
Pix alley, near Roſemary lane. 
PINDER's alley, Shoreditch. 
PINDER's court, Gray's Inn lane F 6 
1 court, Woolpack alley, Hounde 
Itch. * 5 8 
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Pixx ERS, or PIXMA EK ERS, a company in- 
corporated by letters patent granted by 
King Charles I. in the year 1636. 

They conſiſt of a Maſter, two War. 
dens, and eighteen Aſſiſtants ; but have 
no livery. - 

Their hall is fituated near the ſoutheaſt 
corner of Great Wincheſter ſtreet, Broad 
ſtreet: and is moſt noted for being let out 
for a meeting of Independents, who meet 
there every Sunday morning. This is the 
only Independent meeting in London, 
where the audience are not Calviniſts, In 
the afternoon it is a meeting for a congte- 
gation of general Baptiſts, 

PiNNER's alley, Shoreditch. 

PIN N ERS court, Broad ſtreet, leading to 
Pinners hall. 

Pipe alley, Broad way, Weſtminſter. 

PIPEMAKERS alley, 1. Great St. Anne's lane. 
2, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripplegate. 

Pipe OpF1cz, in Gray's Inn lane, an office 
of the Treaſury, in which all accounts 
and debts due to the King are drawn out 
of the Remembrancer's office, and 
charged in a great roll made up like a 
Pipe. 

The chief officers are, the Clerk of the 
Pipe, and the Comptroller of the Pipe. 
The former makes leaſes of the King's 
lands, on his being warranted ſo to do by 
the Lords Commiſſioners of the Trea- 
: ſury, 
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fury, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
and theſe leaſes are. ſometimes directed 
to be made under the Great Seal, but 
for the moſt part paſs the Exchequer : he 
has under him a Deputy, and eight At- 
tornies, the two firſt of whom are Secon- 
daries. | | 

All accounts that paſs the Remembran- 
cer's office, are brought to the office of 
the Clerk of the Pipe, and remain there, 
to the end if there be anydetermined debt 
due by any accomptant or other perſon, 
in any ſuch account, it may be inſerted in 
the great roll or the pipes thereof, and 
taken verbatim by the Comptroller of the 
Pipe into his roll, and proceſs may be 
made by him for the recovery thereof 
by a writ called the Summons of the Pipe, 
which is in the nature of a levari facias. 

All tallies that vouch the payments 
contained in ſuch accounts, are examined 
and allowed by the Chief Secondary in the 
Pipe, and remain for ever after in this 
office. | 
The Comptroller of the Pipe writes in 
his roll all that is in the great roll; and 
nothing entered in the great roll can be 
diſcharged without his privity. He alſo 
writes out the ſummons twice every 
year to the ſheriffs, to levy the debts 
charged in the great roll of the pipe. 
02 (bamber- 
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Chamberlain's Preſent State. He hay 
under him a Deputy Comptroller, and a 
F 1 5 
PrR yard, Briſtol ſtreet, Puddle dock. 
PipeR's ground, College ſtreet. 
PrssIN G alley, St. John's ſtreet, Smith- 
field. | 
PiTCHER's caurt, White's alley, Coleman 
i; - $: 
PITFIELD ſtreet, Hoxton. 
Pi Max's alley, Gardener's lane, Weſt- 
minſter. | | 
PL AISTERERS, a company incorporated by 
letters patent, granted by King Henry 
VIII. in the year 1501, and confirmed 
by a charter granted by Charles II. in 
1667, by the name of The Maſter, and 
Wardens of the guild or fraternity of the 
_ bleſſed Mary, of Plaiſterers, London. 
This company is governed by a Ma- 
ſter, two Wardens, and thirty-two Af- 
ſiſtants; and has ſeventy-ſeven Liverymen, 
who upon their admiſſion pay a fine of 
81. They have a neat hall on the north 
welt fide of Addle ſtreet. 
PL Als Tow, a village in Eſſex, in the pariſt 
of Weſt Ham. : 
PLrAaisTow, a village near Bromley in 
Kent. 


PLANTATION OFFICE in the treaſury. 5 
c 
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the article TRA DEH and PLANTATION 
OFFICE. 

PLAYHOUSE paſſage, 1. Bow ſtreet; lead- 
ing to Covent Garden playhouſe, 2. 
Drury lane, leading to the playhouſe 
there. 

PLaynovssr yard, 1. Black Friars, where 
a playhouſe was formerly ſituated. 2. 
Whitecroſs ſtreet, Old ſtreet, where, ac- 5 
cording to Maitland, the firſt playhouſe 
in London was erected; on the eaſt ſide 
of that yard are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins 
of the theatre. 

Clerk of the PLEAs Orricz, in Lincoln's 
Inn, Inthis office all the officers of the 
Exchequer, and other privileged perſons, 
as debtors to the King, &c. are to have their 
privilege to plead, and be impleaded as toall 
matters at the common law: and the pro- 
ceedings are accordingly by declarations, 
pleas, and trials as at the common law; 
becauſe they ſhould not be drawn out of 
their own court, where their attendance 
is required. In this office are four ſworn 
attornies. Chamberlain's Preſent State. 

Common PLEAS. See Court of COMMON 

PLEAS. 

PLOUGH alley, 1. Bankſide, Southwark.“ 2. 

Barbican.“ 3. Carey ftreet, Lincoln's 

. Tm Fields.“ 4. Wapping: 

O4 | PLow 
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Pr ouon court, 1. Fetter lane, 2. Gray 
Inn lane. * 3. Lombard ſtreet. * 

PLOUGHAND HAR ROW walk, Nag's Head 
Buildings, Hackney 822 * 

PLoUGHMAN's rents, 1. Cow croſs, near 
Smithfield. 2. Turnrnill ſtreet. 

PLouGn ſtreet, Whitechapel.* 

PLovuGn yard, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark.“ 
2. Brown's gardens, St. Giles's.* 3. Hol. 
born hill.“ 4. Harrow yard, Green bank * 
5. Seething lane, Tower ſtreet.“ 6. Tower 
ditch.* 

PLouGH YARD School, in Plough yard, 
Seething lane, was founded by James 
Hickſon, Eſq; about the year 1689, for 
the education of twenty boys; for the in- 

ſtruction of whom he allowed the head 
Maſter 20l. per annum, a dwelling houſe, 

and two chaldrons of coals yearly; and to 
a Writing Maſter 81. a year. Fourteen of 
the children are to be of the pariſh of 
Allhallows, Barking, and ſix of the ham- 
let of Wapping. Maitland. 

PLUMBERS, a company incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King James I. in 
the year 1611. This corporation 1s go- 
verned by a Maſter, two Wardens, and 
twenty-four Afliſtants ; with a livery of 
fifey-foven members, who upon their 


ad miſſion pay a fine of 101, They have: 
{mall 
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ſmall hall in Chequer yard, Dowerke hill, 
Maitland, 

LP.uMBER's court, High Holborn.+ 

| PrUMTREE court, Plumtree ſtreet, Shoe 
lane. 

PLUMTREE ſquare, Plumtree ſtreet, St. 
Giles's. 

PLUMTREE ſtreet, 1. St. Giles' 6-21 thos 
lane.F 

PoLAND court, Poland ſtreet. 

PoLAND /treef, Oxford ſtreet. 

PoLAND yard, Oxford ftreet. 

PoLLIN'S ſtreet, Hanover ſtreet. 

The PonD yard, Bankſide, Southwark. 
PooR JEWRY lane, Aldgate ; ; focalled from 
its being inhabited by the Jews, on their 
return to England, after being expelled 
the kingdom by Edward I. See OLD 
JeEwRY. 

PopE's HEAD alley, 1. Broad ftreet.* 2. A 
neat paſſage from Cornhill into Lombard 
{treet, next to Change alley.* 

Pope's HEAD court, in the Minories.* 
Popisn CHAPELS, of theſe there are but few 
in the city of London; for as Popery is eſ- 
teemed inconſiſtent with the liberties of a 
free people, they are therefore in a man- 
ner confined to the ambaſſadors, who 
keep them open for thoſe of their own re- 
ligion. Theſe are, 

1. In 
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1. In Butler's alley meeting houſe, Grub 
ſtreet. 

2. Imperial ambaſſador's, Hanover ſquare, 

3. Portugueſe ambaſſador's chapel. 

4. Sardinian ambaſſador's chapel, by Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. | 

6. Venetian ambaſſador's chapel, Suffolk 
ſtreet, 

PoPLAR, a hamlet of Stepney, is ſituated 
on the Thames to the eaſt of Limehouſe, 
and obtained its hame from the great 
number of poplar trees that anciently 
grew there. The chapel of Poplar was 
erected in the year 1654, when the 

ground upon which it was built, together 
with the church yard, were given by the 
Eaſt India company, and the edifice 
erected by the voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants and others ; fince which 
time that Company has not only allowed 
the Miniſter a convenient dwelling houſe, 
with a garden and field containing about 
three acres, but has allowed him 20l. 
per annum during pleaſure ; wherefore this 
chapel for want of an endowment continues 
unconſecrated. _ 
Poplar Marſh, called the Ifle of Dogs, 
from the great noiſe made by the King 
hounds that were kept there during the 
reſidence of the royal family at Green- 
wich, is rather an iſthmus than an 1 
an 
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and is reckoned one of the richeſt {pots of 
ground in England ; for it not only raiſes 
the largeſt cattle, but the graſs it bears 
is eſteemed a great reſtorative of all diſ- 
tempered catfle, af | 
Here are twoalmshouſes beſides an hoſ- 
pital belonging to the Eaſt India company. 
PoPLER'S alley, Greenbank | 
PoPPET court, Shoe lane, Fleet ſtreet. 
PoPPING'S alley, Fleet ſtreet. | 
PoPPING'S court, Popping's alley, Fleet 
ſtreet. + | 
PoRRIDGE POT alley, Alderſgate ſtreet.“ 
PoRTERS, The London porters are divid- 


ed into brotherhoods, and confift of four 


ſorts, viz, Companies porters, Fellow- 
ſhip porters, Ticket porters, and Tackle 
porters, | 
I. The companies porters land and ſhip 
off all goods and merchandizes exported 
and imported to and from all parts near 
the welt fide of the Sound, in the Bal- 
tic ſea, Germany, Holland, France, Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and towards or beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
II. Fellowſhip porters, whoſe buſineſs 
is to land, ſhip off, carry or houſe, all 
merchandize, as corn, ſalt, coals, and other 
commodities, meaſurable by dry meaſure. 
They are upward of 700 in number, and 
their chief governor is the. Alderman. of 


Bil- 
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Billingſgate ward. Their quarterage iz 
12d. whereas the Ticket porters pay but 
4d. each. 
There is a very remarkable cuſtom 
among the Fellowſhip porters, which i; 
as follows, viz. 

By an act of Common Council, a ſermon 
is preached to them, in the pariſh church 
of St. Mary at Hill, the next Sunday 
after every Midſummer day; when over. 
night they furniſh the merchants and fa- 
milies about Billingſgate with noſegays, 
and in the morning they proceed from 
their place of meeting in good order, each 
having a noſegay in his hand : walking 
through the middle ifle to the communion 
table, every one ofters ſomething into the 
two baſons, for the relief of the poor, and 
towards the charges of the day ; and after 
they have paſſed, the deputy, the mer- 
chants, their wives, children, and ſer- 
vants walk in order from their ſeats, and 
beſtow their offerings alſo; which 1s a 
ceremony of much variety. The charges 

of their noſegays have amounted ſome- 
times to near 20l. in one year. 

III. The Ticket porters land and ſhip 
off goods imported or exported to all parts 
of America, &c. and houſe all mer- 
chants goods, metals, &c, They give 
ample ſecurity for their fidelity and 

. honeſty, 


honeſty, and ſuch as employ them need 
only take notice of their names ſtamped 


that upon complaint being made to their 
Governor, ſatisfaction may be given to 
ſuch as have been injured by them. 

IV. Tackle porters are ſuch of the 
Ticket porters as are furniſhed with 
weights, ſcales, &c. and their buſineſs is 
to weigh goods, 


Nates taken by PORTERS for ſhipping, land- 
ing, houſeing and weighing. 


Sugar the hogſhead, 3d. — For weigh- 
ing 4d. 1 

Sugar the tierce or barrel, 2d. — For 
weighing zd. 

Sugar the butt, 6 d. 
ing 8d. | 
Cotton, wool, the bag, 3d.——Theſame 
tor weighing. | | | 
Ginger, the bag, 1d, —The ſame for 
weighing. 
Melafles, the - hogſhead, 3d. 
weighing 4d, 
Logwood, the ton, 1s.—The ſame for 
weighing. 4%, LE tg 
Fuſtick, the ton, 1s.—The ſame for 
weighing. 


For weigh- 


1 


For 


Young 
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on a ticket that hangs at their girdles ; - 


_ P'O R 


Young fuſtick, the ton, 1s. 5. 6d.—The PoR 

ſame for, weighing: la 
Liignum rhodium, the "ay 18. 6d... ox 
The ſame for weighing. PoR 
Lignum vitæ, the ton, 18,—The ſame ac 
for weighing, cl 
Tobacco, the hogſhead, 2d.—The ſane Ml fi 
15 weighing. Cc 
Tobaceo, the bundle, 1d. — The . P 

for weighing. ni 


Danith, or Swediſh iron, the ton, 18.— 
The b for weighing. 
Narva and Riga hemp, the bundle, 6d, 
The fame for en 
Any porter has the liberty of bringing 
goods into London; but may not carry any 
out of the city, or from one part of it to 
another, unleſs he be a freeman. ; other- 
wile he is liable to be arreſted. 
PoRTERS alley, Baſinghall ſtreet. 
Pok TRS block, Smithfield bars. 
 PorTExR's court, Baſinghall ſtreet. 
PoORTER'S field, Porter s ſtreet + 
PoRTERS key, Thames ſtreet. | 
Por TER's ſirect, 1. Bloſſom's ſtreet. f 2. 
Newport market.+ 
PoRTER's yard, 1, Holiwell lane, Shore- 
ditch. T 2. Whitecrols ſtreet, Cripple- 
gate. 
| PORTLAND ſtreet, Oxford ſtreet. 


PoRT- 


lane to Leather lane, 
PORTSMOUTH corner, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
PoxT8OKEN WARD. The word Portſoken, 


according to Maitland, fignifies a fran- 
chiſe at the gate: this ward is therefore 


ſituated entirely without Aldgate, and 
contains all Whitechapel as far as the bars; 
Petticoat lane, Houndſditch and the Mi- 
nories. It is bounded on the eaſt, by the 
pariſhes of Spitalfields, Stepney, and St. 
George's in the eaſt; on the ſouth by 
Tower hill ; on the weſt by Aldgate ward, 
from which it is ſeparated by the city 
wall; and on-the north by Bithopſgate 
ward. 

Its principal ſtreets are, Whitechapel 
up to the bars, the Minories, and Houndſ- 
ditch; and its moſt remarkable buildings, 
the pariſh churches of St, Botolph's s Ald- 
gate, and Trinity Minories, 

This ward is governed by an Alderman 
and five Common Council men, including 
the Alderman's Deputy; twenty-two in- 
queſt men, five ſcavengers, five conſtables, 
and a beadle. The jurors returned by the 
wardmote inqueſt ſerve in the ſeveral 
courts of Guildhall in the month of Janu- 
ary. Maitland. 1 
PORTUGAL row, I. St. James's ſtreet. 2. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. wy 55 
4 PoR- 
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PoRTPOOL lane, extends from Gray's Inn 
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PoRTUGAL ſtreet, 1. Piccadilly. 2. Sear 


Genera! Pos r Or FIR, a handſome and E 
commodious building near the ſouth wall ? 


ling in this city, who even pretended vi 


methods of proceeding, they were ſup 
preſſed, and a certain number of publ. 


ſtreet, Carey ſtreet. 


extremity of Lombard ſtreet, facing Pop 
Head alley. 

Of what antiquity the poſt is in thi 
kingdom, is not eaſy to determine. A 


ciently the management of the foreign - 


mails was under the direction of a tru 
ger, who by the permiſſion of the goven 
ment was choſen by the foreigners dye 


have a right by preſcription of chuſin 
their own poſt maſter. However, in tM 
year 1508 a difference ariſing between thi 
Spaniards and Flemings in London, eaci 
choſe their ſeparate poſt maſter ; and thi 
conteſt occaſioned a repreſentation fron 
the citizens to the Privy Council, to be 
ſeech her Majeſty Queen Elizabeth, to fi 
that important poſt with one of her Engl 
liſh ſubjects. 

By the firſt accounts we find of thei 
poſts eſtabliſhed for the convenience ai 
this kingdom, it appears to have bee 
managed by ſeveral private officers, wil 
had their reſpective diſtricts. But gre 
inconveniencies ariſing from their differen 


office! 
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officers erected in their room: but theſe 
alſo not anſwering the end propoſed, a 
General Poſt Office was erected by act of 
W parliament in the 12th of King Charles II. 
Win the year 1660, to be kept within 
the city of London, under the direc- 
W tion of a Poſt Maſter appointed by the 
EKing. : 
| By this act the General Poſt Maſter was 
W impowered to appoint poſt houſes in the 
W (cveral parts of the country hitherto un- 
provided, both in poſt and by-roads: the 
poſtage of letters to and from all places 
therein mentioned was not only aſcer- 
tained, but likewiſe the rates of poſt 


horſes to be paid by all ſuch as ſhould ride 
poſt. 


At length, upon the union of the 


W kingdoms of England and, Scotland, a 
General Poſt Office was eſtabliſhed by act 
Jof parliament in the year 1710, not only 
W for the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
but likewiſe for that of Ireland, and her 
= Majeſty's plantations in North America 
and the Weſt Indies. 

= The office of Poſt Maſter is at preſent 
under the direction of two Commiſſioners 
who have 2000l. per annum, and are aſ- 
liſted by a Secretary of 2001. a year, who 


has four Clerks, two of 601. a year, one of 


| gol. and one of 3ol. | eas 
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The other officers under the direct 
of the Poſt Maſter General are, a Receiv Ml 
General, who has 3ool. per annum, unde: 
whom are two clerks, who have 50 l. 
- year each. RE 
An Accomptant General who has 3g], 
| ber annum, and has a Deputy of 90 l. 25 
i ; year, and three Clerks who have 50 l. 35 
| yFoear each. | 
i A Comptroller of the 'inland office 
1 who has 200l. a year, and has a Deputy 
{ | of gol. a year. A Sollicitor to the pot 
office who has 200l. a year; a Reſident 
Surveyor, who has 3ool. a year; and two 
| Inſpectors of the miſ-ſent letters whohave 
| 1ool. a year each. 
Six Clerks of the roads, viz.. Cheſter, 
100 I. per annum; Aſſiſtant, bal. Welt, 
1 601. and Aſſiſtant, 601. North, 601. a 
| year, and Aſſiſtant, 601. Briſtol, 60 1. : 
j year, and Aſſiſtant 60l. Yarmouth, 60].z 
year, and Aſſiſtant, 601. Kent, 601. a 
year, and Aſſiſtant, gol. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſmallneſs of theſe ſalaries; the per- 
gquiſite of franking news papers, &c. into 
the country renders the profits of the Clerks 
of the roads very conſiderable. 

A Court Poſt who has 21. a day; anda 
deliverer of the letters to the Houle af 
Commons, who. has 6s. 8d. a day. 

There is alſo a Clerk of the by-aights 

2 WO 
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who has 601. a year, and his Aſſiſtant, 


601. Ten ſorters, ſeven of whom have 
col: a year, and three 4ol. a year each, 
{even ſupernumerary ſorters, three at 3ol. 
and four at 251. each. A window man 
and alphabet keeper, who has Gol. a year ; 
and ſeveral other officers and ſervants, a- 
mong whom are fixty-ſeven letter carriers 
at 118. a week. 

In the foreign office is a Comptroller, 
who has 1 50 l. a year; an alphabet 
keeper, who has 1ool. per annum, a Se- 
cretary who has gol. a year; and fix Clerks, 
five of whom have gol. a year each, and 
one 40l. a year. ; 
| Rates for carrying Letters by the Poſt, to 
any part of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Double letters to be paid twice as much as 
ſingle, treble letters three times as much, 
and the ounce four times as much as /ingle 
letters. | 


Every ſingle letter not exceeding one 
ſheet, to or from any place not exceeding 
eighty miles, 3d. WE 

1 ſingle letter above eighty miles, 
4d. a 
Every ſingle letter from London to Ber- 
wick, or from Berwick to London, 4d. 


ES» Every 


_ diſtance than one hundred and forty miles 


coming from on ſhip-board, 6d. 


Port-Patrick in Scotland for port of let- 


5 0 8 


Every ſingle letter from Berwick to any 
place within forty miles diſtance, 3d. 
Carriage of every ſingle letter a greater 


6d. 

The port of every fingle letter to or 
from Edinburgh, and to and from Dum- 
fries or Cockburnſperth, and between 
either of thoſe places and Edinburgh, not 


The port of every ſingle letter from 
Edinburgh to or from any place within 
fifty miles diſtance in Scotland, 2d. 

The port of every ſingle letter a farther 
diſtance, and not exceeding eighty miles 
within Scotland, 3d. | 

The port of every ſingle letter above 
eighty miles within Scotland, 4d. 

Between Donachaddee in Ireland and 


ters and packets (over and above the in- 
land rates) to be paid at the place where 
delivered ; fingle letter, 2d. Oo: 
The carriage of every ſingle letter from 
England to Dublin, in Ireland, or from 

Dublin into England, 6d. | 
The carriage of every ſingle letter from 
Dublin to any place within forty miles 
diſtance, or from any place within the 
like diſtance to Dublin, 2d. ”" 
c 
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The carriage of every letter a farther 
diſtance than forty miles, 4d. 7 
And for the port of all and every the 
letters and packets directed or brought 
from on ſhip-board, over and above the 
faid rates, Id. - 


The ſeveral rates for the carriage of 
Letters, Packets, and Parcels ; to or 


from any parts or places beyond the 
ſeas, are as follow ; viz. 


Double letters to be paid for twice as much 


as ſingle, treble letters three times as 
much, the ounce four times as much as 


the ſingle letters. 


All letters and packets coming from any 


part of France to London. Single 10d. 
All letters or packets paſſing from Lon- 
don through France, to any part of Spain 
or Portugal (port paid to Bayonne) and 
from Spain and Portugal through France 
to London, 1s. 6d. fingle, double 3s. 
All letters and packets paſſing from 
London through France, to any part of 
Italy or Sicily by the way of Lyons, or to 
any part of Turky, by the way of Mar- 
ſeilles, and from any of thoſe parts thro' 
France to London. Single 1s. 3d. 


13 All 
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All letters and packets coming from any 
part of the Spaniſh Netherlands to Lon. 
don. Single 10d. 

All letters and packets paſſing from 
London through the Spaniſh Netherlands 
to any part of Italy or Sicily (port paid to 
Antwerp), and from any port of Italy or 
Sicily, through the Spaniſh Netherlands 
unto London. Single 1s. 

All letters and packets paſſing from 
London through the Spaniſh Netherlands 
toany part of Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and all parts of the North, 
and from any of thoſe parts through the 

Spaniſh Netherlands unto London. Single 
ES | 

All letters and packets paſſing from 

London through the Spaniſh Netherlands 
to any part of Spain or Portugal ; and from 

any part of Spain or Portugal, through the 

Spaniſh Netherlands to London. Single 
18. 6d. 

All letters and packets paſſing from 
any part of the United Provinces to 
London. Single 10d. 

All letters and packets paſſing from 

London through the United Provinces, 
for any part of Italy or Sicily, and from 
any part of Italy or Sicily, through the 
United Provinces, to London. Single 
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All letters and packets paſſing from 
London through the United Provinces, to 
any part of Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and all parts of the North; 
and from any of thoſe parts and places, 
through the United Provinces, to Lon- 
don. Single 1s, - | 
All letters and packets paſſing from 
London through the United Provinces, 
to any part of Spain or Portugal ; and 
from any part of Spain or Portugal, 
through the United Provinces, to Lon- 
don. Single 1s. 6d, | 
All letters and packets paſſing from 
London through the Spaniſh Netherlands 
or the United Provinces, to Hamburgh 
(port paid to Antwerp or Amſterdam) and 
from Hamburgh through the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, -or the United Provinces, to 
London. Single i. | 
All letters and packets paſſing between 
London, Spain, or Portugal, by packet 
boats. Single 18. 6d. 3 
All letters and packets paſſing from 
London to Jamaica, Barbadoes, 3 
Montſerrat, Nevis, and St. Chriſtopher's, 
in America, and from any of theſe parts 
to London. Single 1s. 6d, SLY 
All letters and packets from London 
to New York, in North America, and from 
thence to London. Single 1s. 
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ſaid. Single 4d. 


Faſt New Jerſey, and to Bridlington, the 


All letters and packets from any part 
of the Weſt Indies, to New York afore- 
All letters and packets from Ney. 
York to any place within ſixty Engliſh 
miles thereof, and thence back to Ney 
York. Single 4d. TORTS 
All letters and packets from New 
York to Perth Amboy, the chief town in 


chief town in Weſt New Jerſey, and from 
each of thoſe places back to New York, 
and from New York to any place not 
exceeding one hundred Engliſh miles, and 
from each of thoſe places to New York. 
Sn EC Es 

All letters and packets from Perth Am- 
boy and Bridlington, to any place not 
exceeding ſixty Engliſh miles, and thence 
back again. Single d. 

All letters and packets from Perth Am- 
boy and Bridlington, to any place not ex- 
ceeding one hundred Engliſh miles, and 
thence back again. Single 6d. 

All letters and packets from New York 
to New London, the chief town in Con- 
necticut in New England, and to Phils 
delphia, the chief town in Penſilvania, 
and from thoſe places back to New York. 
Sinple 9d: EST an 
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All letters and packets from New Lon- 

don and Philadelphia, to any place not 
exceeding fixty Engliſh miles, and thence 
back again. Single 4d. 

All letters and packets from New York 

and Philadelphia, to any place not exceed- 

ing one hundred r miles, and ſo 
back again. Single 4d. 

All letters and packets from New 
York aforeſaid, to Newport the chief 
town in Rhode Iſland, and Providence 
Plantation in New England, and to Boſton, 
the chief town in-Maſſachuſett's bay, in 
New England aforeſaid ; 3 and to Portſ- 
mouth, the chief town in New Ham 
ſhire, in New England aforeſaid ; and to 
Annapolis, the chief town in Maryland, 
and from every of thoſe places to New 
York. Single 1s. - 

All letters and packets from Newport, 
Boſton, Portſmouth, and Annapolis afore- 
ſaid, to any place not exceeding ſixty 
Engliſh miles, and thence back again. 
Single 4d. 

All letters and packets from Newport, 
Boſton, Portſmouth, and Annapolis afore- 
ſaid, to any place not exceeding one hun- 
ired Engliſh miles, and thence back 
again. Single d. 

All letters and packets from New York 

afore- 
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aförelald, to the chief offices in Salem and 
Ipſwich, and to the chief office in Piſcata- 
way, and to Williamſburgh, the chief 
office in Virginia, and from every of thoſe 
places to New York. Single 18. za. 

All letters and packets from the chief 
offices in Salem, Ipfwich, and Piſcataway, 
and Williamſburgh afbrefaid to any place 
not exceeding fixty Engliſh miles, and 

| thence back again. Single 4d. - 

All letters and packets ff the chicf 
offices in Salem, Ipſwich, Piſcataway, 
and Williamſburgh aforeſaid, not exceed- 

ing one hundred Engliſh miles, and thence 
back again. Single 6d. 

All letters and packets from New 
York aforeſaid, to Charles Town, the 
chief town in North and South Carolina, 
and from Charles Town aforeſaid, to New 
York. Single 1s. 6d. 

All letters and packets from Charles 
Town aforeſaid, to any place not exceed- 

ing ſixty Engliſh miles, and thence back 
again. Single 4d, 
All letters bay packets from Charles 
| Town aforeſaid, to any place not ex- 
ceeding one hundred Engliſh miles, and 
_ thence back again. Single 6d. 
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Poft letters may be ſent from London every 


night to 
Abingdon _ Dartford 
Ampthill Deal 
Aſhburton Derby 
Attleborough Dover 
Bath -. Enfield 
Beccles Epſom 
Beconsfield Eſher in Surry 
Birmingham Eveſham 
Bridgewatef Exeter 
Briſtol Farringdon 
Bromſgrove Feverſham 
Burntwood Gerard's Croſs. 
Bury St. Edmunds Glouceſter 
Cambridge Graveſend | 
Campden Grays 
Canterbury Guildford 
Chatham Ham in Surty 
Chelmsford Hampton Court 
Chertſey Hampton Town 
Cheſter 99055 Hamwick in Surry 
Chipping Norton Hanworth 
Cirenceſter Harborough 
Claremont Hertford 
Cobham High Wickham 
Colcheſter Ingateſton 
Croydon Ipſwich 
| Darking Iſleworth 


Kelvedon 
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Kelvedon 
EKingſton 
Kingſton Wick 
Lalam 
Leatherhead 
Leiceſter 
Littleton 
Liverpool 
Loughborough 
_ Lowſtoff 
Lunn, 
Maidſtone 
Mancheſter 
Middlewich 
Moulſey in Surry 
Namptwich 
Newmarket 
Newport Pagnell 
Northampton 
_ Northwich 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Oxford 
Peterſham 
Plymouth 
Portſmouth 
Preſcot 
Queenborough 
Richmond 
Ripley 
Rocheſter 


Royſton 
Rumford 
Sandwich 
Saxmundham 
Shepperton 


Shiffnal _ 
Shrewſbury 
Sittingbourn 
Southall 
Stafford 
Stoke in Norfolk 
Stone 
Sunbury 
Taunton 
Teddington 
Thame 
Thames Ditton 
Thanet 


Thetford 
Tiverton 


Twickenham 
Uxbridge 
Walſall 
Walton 
Warrington 
Wellington 
Wells 
Weybridge 
Windham in Not- 
folk 
Windſor 


Wingham 


Wingham in K$t Woodburn 


Witham Worceſter 
Witton Vs. Yarmouth 
Wolverhampton 


Tunbridge bag every night from Midſum- | 
mer to Michaelmas only. 


Bags for the following towns are diſ- 


1h 
patched Mondays, Tueſdays, Thurſdays, 1 
and Saturdays; and the returns are deli- i 
vered Mondays, Wedneſdays, Thurſdays, 14 
and Saturdays; Arundel, Brighthelmſton, '7 


Chicheſter, Eaſt Grinſtead, Godalmin, [| 

Haſlemere, Lewes, Midhurſt, Petworth, 1 

Ryegate, Steyning, Shoreham. | 
On Mondays. ] To France, Spain, Italy, 

Germany, Flanders, Sweden, Denmark. 


— 


On Tueſdays.] To Holland, Germany, \ | | 
Sweden, Denmark, Ireland, Scotland, and Wi! 
all parts of England and Wales. | 1 i | 
N. B. One Tueſday the packet goes to "14.8 

Liſbon, and the next Tueſday to the 1 


Groyn, and ſo on. 
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On Thurſdays.] To France, Spain, | 
Italy, and all parts of England and Scot- | 
lind. | (1 

On Fridays.] To Flanders, Germany, | | 
Italy, Sweden, Denmark, Holland. [ih 

On Saturdays.] To all parts of England, bd 


Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Letters are returned from all parts of 
Eng- 
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England ce Scotland certainly, even 
Monday, Wedneſday and Friday; and 


from Wales every Monday and Frida. 


But their coming from foreign parts i 


more uncertian on account of the ſeas. 


PosT OFFICE court, a {mall but neat court 
in .Lombard ſtreet, in which is the poſt 


# 
* 


office. : 


PosTERN paſſage, Shoemaker row. 

PosSTERN, Bakers row. 

PosTERN GATE, an ancient gate which 
food at the eaſt end of Poſtern row on 


Tower hill. It was erected ſoon after the 
Conqueſt in a beautiful manner with 
ſtones brought from Kent and Normandy, 
for the convenience of the neighbouring 


inhabitants, both within and without the 


walls ; but in the ſecond year of the reign 
of Richard I. William Longchamp, Biſhop 
of Ely, and Chancellor of England, ha- 
ing reſolved to enlarge and ſtrengthen the 
Tower of London with an additiond 
fortification, he cauſed a part of the city 


wall, which extended about 300 feet from 


the Tower to this gate, to be taken dow!, 


in order to make way for aſtrong wall and] 
a ſpacious ditch : by which means tht 


poſtern being deprived of its ſupport 0N 


that ſide, fell down in the year 1440. 1 
was afterwards replaced hy a mean build: | 
ing of timber, laths and loam, with 3 


narrow 


_— 
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narrow paſſage; but this alſo decayed, 
and has been many years removed 
quite away; nothing temaining at 
preſent to preſerve the name, but a few 
poſts to guard a narrow foot way from 
the encroachments of horſes and carriages. 
A little to the ſouth of the place where 
the gate ſtood, is a deſcent by ſeveral ſtone 
ſteps to an excellent ſpring, much ad- 
mired, which is {till called the Poſtern 
Spring. 5 | 
PoSTERN 70W, A row of houſes on Tower 
hill, leading from the place where: the 
poſtern gate formerly ſtood. 

PoTTERS fields, 1. Back lane, Southwark. 
2. Pickleherring lane. | 


Tower.* be. Wh 
POVERTY lane, Brook ſtreet. 
POULTNEY court, Cambridge ſtreet. 
PoULTON's court, near Broad ſtreet.F 
"0ULTERERS, a company incorporated by 
letters patent granted by Henry VII. in 
the year 1504. | 
They have a Maſter, two Wardens, 
twenty-three Aſſiſtants, and a livery 
of an hundred and fix members, who on 
their admiſſion pay a fine of 20 l. but 
| they have no hall. j 
our RV, a ſtreet which extends from the 
Manſion houſe to Cheapſide, and was ſo 
denominated from the Poulterers ſtalls 
„ which 


« — — — — 


PoTTLEPOT alley, St. Catharine's by the 
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an officer who ſuperintends the church 
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which anciently extended along tſiat 
ſtreet from Stocks market. Maitland. ve: 
SCALDING alley. Es 
PouLTRY CoMPTER, one of the city 
priſons, ſo denominated from its uſe and 
ſituation : for this priſon belonging to one 
of the Sheriffs, Maitland ſuppoſes, might 
poſſibly be named the Compter, from the 
prifoners being obliged to account for the 
cauſe of their commitment before their 
diſcharge : and the addition of Poultry is 
added from its fituation in that ſtreet, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the Compter in Wood 
ſtreet. : 
For an account of the ſeveral officers 
belonging to the two Compters. See the 
article COMPTER. |, 
POWDERED BEEF court, Cabbage lane. 
PoWELL'S alley, Chiſwell ſtreet, Moorfields.f 
PowEL L's court, Queen ſtreet. T 
PowELIL's yard, Upper Ground ſtreet, 
Southwark. c ES 
PrxaT's wharf, Millbank, Weſtminſter 
Horſeferry. | hn 
PREBENDS of Sf. Paul's. See the article 
CANONS. * 
PRECENTOR or CHAN TER OF ST. PAULS, 


muſic, and has a ſub-chanter to officiate 
in his abſence. To him belongs the fe. 
cond ſtall on the north fide of the choit: 
he is perpetual Rector of the church of 

f e Stortford, 


F © E — ., 
Stortford, proprietor of the fame, and pa- 
tron of the vicarage. Newc. Repert. 
PrREROGATIVE COURT in Doctors Com- 
mons ; this court is thus denominated 
from the prerogative of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; who by a ſpecial privilege 
beyond thoſe of his ſuffragans, can here 
try all diſputes that happen to ariſe con- 
cerning the laſt wills of perſons within his 
province, who have left goods to the value 
of zl. and upwards, unleſs ſuch things 
are ſettled by compoſition between the 
metropolitan and his ſuffragans; as 
in the dioceſe of London, where it 1s 
101, | 
This court, which was formerly held 
in the conſiſtory of St. Paul's, is kept in 
Doctors Commons in the afternoon, the 
next day after the court of Arches. The 
Judge is attended by the Regiſter and his 
Deputy, who ſets e down the decrees 
and acts of the court, and keeps the 
records. f 
PREROGATIVE OFFICE in Doctors Com- 
mons, an office belonging to the above 
court, in which copies of all wills depoſit- 
ed in the office are wrote in large folio 
volumes, and any perſon may have the 
privilege of ſearching a particular will for 
a hilling, and of having a copy of the 
Vor. V; . whole, 
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N il . whole, or of any part of it, for a moderate 
= fee. | 
ns | The places belonging to this court are 
in the gift of the Archbiſhop of Canter: 

bury. | 
PRESBY TERIANS, a conſiderable body df 
Proteſtant diſſenters ; their religious ſen- 
timents are in general pretty far from 
Calviniſm, they have now ſcarcely any 
reſemblance to the church of Scotland; 
and every congregation in this city, is ina 
manner as independent of each other 2 
the independents themſelves. The meet- 
ing houſes within the bills of mortality are 
as follows: 
1. Bethnal green. 2. Broad ſtreet, 
Wapping. 3. Brook houſe, Clapton. 4. 
Church ſtreet, Hoxton. 5. Croſby ſquare, 
Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 6. Crown court, Rut-} 
ſel ſtreet. 7. Founders hall, Lothbury, 
8. Grafton ſtreet, Seven dials. 9. Gratel 
lane, Houndſditch. 10. Great St. Thomas 
Apoſtle's. 11. Hanover ſtreet, Long Acre. 
199 12. King John's court, Bermondley. I; 
"13k King's Weigh-houſe, Little Eaftchep, 
| 14. Leather lane, Holborn. 15. Little 
_ Carter lane, 16. Little Eaſtcheap, nc 
= Tower ftreet. 17. Little St. Helens 
| | iþ Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 18. Long ditch, Wet 
it minſter. 19. Maiden lane, 1 
1 | 7 s P acts 
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place. 20. Middleſex court, Bartholo- 
mew cloſe. 21. Mourning lane, Hackney. 
22. New Broad ſtreet, London wall, 23. 


Near Nightingale lane. 24. Old Jewry, 


Poultry. 25. Pariſh ſtreet, Horſelydown. 
26. Poor Jewry lane, near Aldgate. 27. 
Queen ſtreet, near Cuckolds point. 28. 
Rampant lion yard, Nightingale lane. 
29. Ryder's court, near Leiceſter fields. 


zo. Saliſbury ſtreet, Rotherhithe. 31. St. 


Thomas, Southwark. 32. Salters hall, 
Swithin's lane. 33. Shakeſpear's walk, 
Upper Shadwell. 34. Silver ſtreet, Wood 
ſtreet. 35. Spitalfields. 36. Swallow 
ſtreet, Piccadilly. 37. Windſor court, 

Monkwell ſtreet. 

PkESCOT court, St. John's ſtreet, Smith- 
field. ?? 

PRE SCO freet, Goodman's fields. 

PRESTO N's yard, in the Minories. 

Price's alley, 1. Brewer's ſtreet. 2. Knave's 
Acre, Wardour ſtreet. 3. Queen ſtreet, 
in the Park, Southwark.+ 

PrIcr's buildings, Gravel lane. 

Price's court, Gravel lane. 

PRICE's yard, Long lane. 


PRIEST's alley, 1. Foſter lane, Cheapfide.+ 


2, Tower hill. 
PrIEsT's yard, Dancing lane, Southwark. 
PRIMROSE alley, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 2. 
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1 
bl Long alley, Moorſields. 3. St. May 
| 1 Overies dock, Southwark. 

JP ARINMROSE HILL, a very pleaſant hill he. 
tween Kilburn and Hampſtead; alſo called 
Green Berry Hill, from the names of th: 
three aſſaſſins of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
who brought him hither after they had 
murdered him at Somerſet houſe. . 

PRIMROSE row, Primroſe alley. 

PRIMROSE /treet, Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 

PRINCE'S court. Several of theſe courts and 
ſtreets received their name, as well x; 
thoſe of King ſtreet and Queen ſtreet, 
after the reſtoration, in honour of the re- 
turn of the royal family. 1. Duke ſtreet, 
St. James's. 2. Drury lane. 3. Grave 
lane, Southwark. 4. Hedge lane, Cha 
ring Croſs. 5. Long Ditch, Weſtminſter 
6. Lothbury. 7. Newport market. 
Old Gravel lane, Ratcliff highway. 
Tower hill. 10. Wentworth ſtreet. 

PRINCE's ſguare, Ratchif highway, is a net 
ſquare, principally inhabited by the ff. 
milies of gentlemen who belong to tht 
ſea. Its chief ornament is the church 

and church yard belonging to the Swedes 
furrounded with iron rails and well plant 
ed with trees. The front of the churcd 
is carried up flat with niches and om 


ments, and on the ſummit 1s a 8 
, The 
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The body is divided into a central part 

projecting forwarder than the reſt, and 

two ſides. The central part has two tall 

windows, terminated by a pediment, and 

in the midſt of that is an oval window ; 

but in the ſides there is only a compart- 

ment below with a circular window above. 

The corners of the building are wrought 

in a bold, plain ruſtic. 'The tower riſes 

ſquare from the roof, and at the corners 

are placed urns with flames : from thence 

riſes a turret in the lanthorn form with 

flaming urns at the corners : this turret is 

covered with a dome, from which riſes a 
ball, ſupporting the fane, in the form of a 

W rampant lion. 

W = 1Nnce's fairs, Rotherhith. 

WRINCES /Zreef, I. St. Anne's ſtreet, Soho. 

W 2. Barbican. 3. Brick lane, Spitalfields. 
4. Charles ſtreet, Old Gravel lane, Rat- 
cliff. 5. Drury lane. 6. Duke ſtreet, St. 

James's. 7. Duke ſtreet, Southwark. 8. 

Hanover ſquare. 9. Little Queen ſtreet, 
10. Oxford ſtreet, 11, Queen ftreet. 12. 
Ratcliff Highway. 13. Red Lion ſquare, 
Holborn. 14. Rotherhith Wall. 1 5. Sun 
Tavern fields, Shadwell. 16. The weſt . 
end of Threadneedle ſtreet ; firſt built by 
of Parliament after the fire of London, 
2 which it was called by this name before 


* it 
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Long alley, Moorſields. 3. St. Mary 


Overies dock, Southwark. 
PRIMROSE HILL, a very pleaſant hill be- 
tween Kilburn and Hampſtead; alfo called 
Green Berry Hill, from the names of the 
three aſſaſſins of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, 
who brought him hither after they had 
murdered him at Somerſet houſe. 
PRIMROSE row, Primroſe alley. 
PRIMROSE Areet, Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 
PRINCE'S court. Several of theſe courts and 
{ſtreets received their name, as well as 
thoſe of King ſtreet and Queen ſtreet, 
after the reſtoration, in honour of the re- 
turn of the royal family. 1. Duke ſtreet, 
St. James's. 2. Drury lane. 3. Gravel 
lane, Southwark. 4. Hedge lane, Cha- 
ring Crofs. 5. Long Ditch, Weſtminſter, 
6. Lothbury. 7. Newport market. 8. 
Old Gravel lane, Ratcliff highway. 9. 
Tower hill, 10. Wentworth ſtreet. 
PRINCE'S ſuare, Ratchif highway, is a neat 
{quare, principally inhabited by the ta- 
milies of gentlemen who belong to the 
ſea. Its chief ornament is the church 
and church yard belonging to the Swedes, 
ſurrounded with iron rails and well plant- 
ed with trees. The front of the church 
is carried up flat with niches and orna- 
ments, and on the ſummit is a pediment. 
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The body is divided into a central part 

projecting forwarder than the reſt, and 
two ſides. The central part has two tall 

windows, terminated by a pediment, and 

in the midſt of that is an oval window ; 

but in the ſides there is only a compart- 

ment below with a circular window above. 

The corners of the building are wrought 

in a bold, plain ruſtic. The tower riſes 

ſquare from the roof, and at the corners 

are placed urns with flames : from thence 

riſes a turret in the lanthorn form with 

flaming urns at the corners : this turret is 

covered with a dome, from which riſes a 

ball, ſupporting the fane, in the form of a 
rampant lion. 

PRINCE'S fairs, Rotherhith. 

PRINCE'S ſtreet, 1. St. Anne's ſtreet, Soho. 
2. Barbican. 3. Brick lane, Spitalfields. 
4. Charles ſtreet, -Old Gravel lane, Rat- 
cliff. 5. Drury lane. 6. Duke ſtreet, St. 
James's. 7. Duke ſtreet, Southwark. 8. 
Hanover ſquare. 9. Little Queen ſtreet. 
10. Oxford ſtreet. 11, Queen ſtreet. 12. 
Ratcliff Highway. 13. Red Lion ſquare, 
Holborn. 14. Rotherhith Wall. 1 5. Sun 
Tavern fields, Shadwell. 16. The weſt 
end of Threadneedle ſtreet ; firſt built by 
act of Parliament after the fire of London, 
in which it was called by this name before 
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it was erected. 17. Upper Moorkield, 
18. Whitcomb ſtreet, Hedge lane. 10, 
Wood ſtreet, Spitalfields. 
PRINTING HovusE lane, leading to the 
King's printing houſe in Black friars. 
PRINTING Hos ſtreet, Water lane. 
PRINTING HovsE yard, 1. Water lane. 2, 
By White's alley, Coleman ſtreet ; thus WW 
named from a large printing houſe there i 
for woollens. 
PrITCHARD's alley, Fair ſtreet, Horſely- 
down. | | 
PRIVY CouNCIL, held at the Cockpit. Thi 
great and honourable aſſembly meet in 
order to conſult upon thoſe meaſures that Wi 
are moſt likely to contribute to the ho- 
nour, defence, ſafety and benefit of hi 
Majeſty's dominions. | 
The members af this body are choſa 
by the King, and are, or ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom, courage 
integrity, and political knowledge. - p, 
Privy Counſellor, though but a Gentle 
man, has precedence of all Knights, BW. 
ronets, and the younger ſons of all Baron 
and Viſcounts. - They fit at the council | 
board bareheaded, when his Majeſty pi 
ſides ; at all debates the loweſt delivers i 
opinion firſt; and the King laſt of 1 > 
5 19 85 cha 
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clares his judgment, and thereby deter- 
mines the matter in debate. 
plvy GARDEN, Whitehall, was formerly 
uſed as a private garden, though it ex- 
tended almoſt to the Cockpit. The wall 
joined the arch ſtill ſtanding by the Cock- 
it, and ran on in a line to King ſtreet. 
Plan of London drawn in Queen Elizabeth s 
time. 
Privy GARDEN ftairs, Privy Garden. 
Privy SEAL OFFICE, Whitehall. An office 
under the government of the Lord Privy 


1 
1 
3 


the Lord Preſident of the Council, who 
keeps the King's privy ſeal, which is ſet 


England. The Lord Privy Seal has a ſa- 
= lary of 30001. per annum. Under him 
= arc three Deputies, a Secretary, and three 
Clerks ; but theſe Clerks have no ſalaries; 
they have however conſiderable fees, and 
7 a year board wages. 


Poris yard, Blackman ſtreet, South- 
= wark.+ 


| I ROTONOTARIES, or PROTHONOT ARIES, 
in the court of Common Pleas. The 


Notary or Clerk; and they are accord- 
ingly the chief Clerks of this court. 


Q4 They 
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Seal, a great officer, next in dignity to 


to ſuch grants as paſs the great ſeal of 


word 1s derived from Pratonotarius, a chief 
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it was erected. 17. Upper Moorfields, 
18. Whitcomb ſtreet, Hedge lane. 19, 
Wood ſtreet, Spitalfields. | J 
PRINTING Hovust lane, leading to the 
King's printing houſe in Black friars. 
PRINTING HovusE ſtreet, Water lane. 
PRINTING HousE yard, 1. Water lane. 2, 
By White's alley, Coleman ſtreet; thus 
named from a large printing houſe there 
for woollens. 
PRITCHARD's alley, Fair ſtreet, Horſeh- 
down. | 
Privy CouNc1L, held at the Cockpit. This 
great and honourable aſſembly meet in 
order to conſult upon thoſe meaſures that 
are moſt likely to contribute to the ho- 
nour, defence, ſafety and benefit of his 
Majeſty's dominions. 

The members af this body are choſen 
by the King, and are, or ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their wiſdom, courage, 
integrity, and political knowledge. A 
Privy Counſellor, though but a Gentle- 
man, has precedence of all Knights, Bi | 
ronets, and the younger ſons of all Barons 
and Viſcounts. They fit at the council 
board barcheaded, when his Majeſty pre- 
ſides ; at all debates the loweſt delivers hu 
opinion firſt ; and the King laſt of 1 1 
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clares his judgment, and thereby deter- 
mines the matter in debate. 

Privy GARDEN, Whitehall, was formerly 
uſed as a private garden, though it ex- 
tended almoſt to the Cockpit. The wall 
joined the arch {till ſtanding by the Cock- 
pit, and ran on In a line to King ſtreet. 
Plan of London drawn in Queen Elizabeth's 

time. 

Privy GARDEN /tarrs, Privy Garden. 

PrIvy SEAL OFFICE, Whitehall. An office 
under the government of the Lord Privy 
Seal, a great officer, . next in dignity to 
the Lord Preſident of the Council, who 
keeps the King's privy ſeal, which is ſet 
to ſuch grants as paſs the great ſeal of 
England. The Lord Privy Seal has a ſa- 
lary of zoo l. per annum. Under him 
are three Deputies, a Secretary, and three 
Clerks; but theſe Clerks have no ſalaries; 

they have however conſiderable fees, and 
301. a year board wages. 

PRoBIN's yard, Blackman ſtreet, South- 
Wark. 7 

PROTONOT ARIES, or PROTHONOTARIES, 


in the court of Common Pleas. The 


word is derived from Pratonotarius, a chief 
Notary or Clerk; and they are accord- 
ingly the chief Clerks of this court. 


Q4 They 
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Pu ppING /ane, Thames ſtreet. In this lane 


They enter and enrol all declaration, 
pleadings, aflizes, judgments, and ations, 
and make out judicial writs, &c. for al 
Engliſh counties, except Monmouth 
They are three in number, and haye each 
ſeparate offices, one in the Middle Temple, 
another in King's Bench Walks, and the 
Other in Searle's court, Lincoln's Inn. In 
theſe offices all the Attorneys of the court 
of Common Pleas enter their cauſes. 
Each of theſe Protonotaries has a Se- 
condary, whoſe office is, to draw up the 
rules of court, and theſe were formerly the 
ancienteſt and ableſt Clerks or Attorneys 
of the court. | 
PROTONOTARY's, or PROTHONOTARY) 
Office in Chancery, is kept in Middle Temple 
lane, and is chiefly to expedite commil- 
fions for embaſſies. 
PROVIDENCE court, North Audley ſtreet. 
PROVIDENCE yard, Peter ſtreet, Weſtmin- 
ſter. 
PRUJEAN'S cgurt, in the Old Bailey. 
PRUso's land, Near New Gravel lane. 


the fire of London broke out, at a houſe 
ſituated exactly at the ſame diſtance from 
the Monument as that is high. Upon 


this houſe, which is rebuilt in a very 
| hand: 
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handſome manner, was ſet up by autho- 
rity the following inſcription : 


Hell broke-looſe upon this proteſtant 
city, from the malicious hearts of bar- 
« barous papiſts, by the hand of their 
agent HUBERT: who confeſſed, and on 
« the ruins of this place declared his fact, 
for which he was hanged, viz. That 
here began the dreadful fire, which is 
« deſcribed and perpetuated, on and by 
the neighbouring pillar, erected 168-- 
in the mayoralty of Sir Patience Ward, 
« Kn& 
But the inhabitants being incommoded 
by the many people who came to look at 
the houſe, and read this beard, it was 
taken down a few years ago. 
PUDDLE dock, Thames ſtreet. There was 


this place, where horſes uſed to be wa- 
tered; who raifing the mud with their 
teet, made the place like a puddle ; from 
this circumſtance, and from a perſon 
named Puddle dwelling there, this dock, 
according to Maitland, obtained its pre+ 
ſent name. . 
EL PUDDLE Dock Bill. Great Carter lane. 
PUDDLE Dock fairs, Puddle dock. 
PULTNEY court, Little Windmill ſtreet. 

| PULTNEY 


Here by the permiſſion of Heaven, 


anciently a deſcent into the Thames in 
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Puxen court, Thrall ſtreet, Spitalfields. 


PULTNEY ſtreet, - 1. Brewer's ſtreet.+ : 
Knave's Acre. : 

Pur alley, 1. Brown's ſtreet. 2. Gut- 
dener's Jane, Petty France, Weſtminſter. 


3. Green bank, Wapping. 4. Perkins | | 


rents, Peter ſtreet, Soho. 5. Quake 
ſtreet, Spitalfields. 6. * ſtreet in 
the Park, Southwark. E 7. Red lion 
ſtreet, Wapping dock. ＋ 8. fs White 
croſs ſtreet, Cripplegate. 

Pur court, 1. Bridgewater gardens. . 2 
Charing Croſs. 3. Crutched Friars... 
4. Glaſshouſe yard. 5. Holland ſtreet... 
6. Jacob's ſtreet, Mill ſtreet. + 7. Inner 
Temple. 8. Long alley, Shoreditch. 
9. The 3 + 10. Noble ſtreet, 
Foſter lane. Roſe and Crown 
court. T 12. At lane. 13. Queen- 
hithe. L 14. Three Foxes court, Long lane, 
Smithfield. 15. White Hart yard, 
Drury lane. 16. White's alley. 


Pur yard, 1. Near Alderſgate Bars. 2. 


Church lane. 3. Golden lane. . 4. 
Gravel lane. 5. King John's court, 
Southwark. . 6. Newington Butts. 7. 
In the Orchard, Ratcliff. E 8. Pump alley, 
Chequer alley. 9. Three Colts ſtreet. 
3 Whiteborſe alley, Cow Croſs. 
Puxcn BowI alley, Moorfields Quarters. 


PURFORD 
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Ipokrokp. See PYRFORD. 

PursE court, 1. Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate. 
2. Old Change, Cheapſide.“ 

PUTNEY, a village in Surry, ſituated on the 
Thames, five miles ſouth weſt of London, 
famous for being the birth place of Tho- 
mas Cromwell Earl of Eſſex, whoſe father 
was a blackſmith here. About this vil- 
lage the citizens of London have many 
pretty ſeats; and on Putney Heath is a 


and in the ſummer ſeaſon for breakfaſting 
and dancing, and for one of the pleaſant- 
eſt bowling greens in England. Here is an 
old church erected after the ſame model 
with that of Fulham, on the oppoſite 
ſhore, and they are both ſaid to have been 
built by two ſiſters. 

That part of Putney which joins to the 
Heath, commands a fine view both up and 
down the river Thames. 

Pyp corner, Smithfield. 
pyk garden, near Willow ſtreet, Bank ſide, 
Southwark. 


Pyr fret, Weſtminſter. 


fine ſeat of the late Denzil Onſlow, Eſq; 
ſituated two miles from Guilford, on the 


banks of the Wey. It is rendered ex- 


tremely pleaſant, by the beautiful inter- 
mixture of wood and water, in the park, 
gardens, 
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$30 We 
gardens, and grounds adjoining. By th 
park is a decoy, the firſt of the kind i 
this part of England. 


Nd n d- e 
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UAKERS, a body of diſſenters wh 
have the following places of worſhip 

in this metropolis : . 

_ 1. Devonſhire ſtreet, Biſhopſpate Rtreet. 
2. Ewer's ſtreet, Southwark. z. Fai 
{treet, Horſelydown. 4. Little Almonry, 
Weſtminſter. 5. St. John's lane. 6. 
Sandy's court, Houndſditch. 7. Schod 
houſe lane, Ratcliff. 8. Savoy in the 
Strand. 9g. Wapping. 10. White han 
yard, Gracechurch ſtreet. 11. Work: 
houſe, - Clerkenwell. - 

QUAKERS Areet, Spitalfields. 
QUAKrRs WoRKnHousr, in Bridewel 

Walk, Clerkenwell, contains about eigh- 
teen or twenty old men and women; but 
they are not confined to any number, 
Theſe are provided with all the neceſfaris 
of life in a very decent manner: as aft 
allo forty boys and twenty girls; who att 
not only taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic ; but to ſpin, ſew, knit, 1 

make 
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make e &c. in order to inure 
them to early labour: the boys, when 
put out apprentice, have 5l. given with 
each. Theſe children are cloathed in 


| ſupported at the expence of about 600]. 
per annum. 

DUALITY court, Chancery lane. 

ART Por alley, George ſtreet, Petty 
France, Weſtminſter.* | 

DurztN ANNE's ſtreet, a very handſome re- 


ſquare, and parallel to that and Wigmore 
ſtreet. It being built on the eſtate of the 
late Lord Harley, Earl of Oxtord, it re- 
ceived its name in honour of his Royal 
Miſtreſs. 
u EEN ELIZABETEH's School, in School 
houſe lane, Tooley ſtreet, Southwark, was 
founded by that Princeſs, for inſtructing 
the boys of St. Olave's pariſh in Engliſh, 


grammar and writing. 


three hundred boys, for the teaching of 
whom the maſter of the grammar {chool 
has a falary of 611. per annum ; his uſher 
411. 10s. the writing-maſter has Gol. out 
of which he is obliged to-ſupply the ſchool 
with pens and ink ; the Engliſh maſter 
has 371. 10e. and his uſher 20l. Theſe 
ſums, together amounting to 220l. per an- 

num, 


very good cloth and callimancoes, and 


gular ſtreet, building north of Cavendiſh - 


This ſchool generally conſiſts of near 
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num, are chiefly raiſed from an eſtate In 
Horſelydown, which, purſuant to th. 
letters of incorporation, is, with the 
a ſchool, under the management of fixteen 
"as pariſhioners. Maitland. 
by wg in Thames ſtreet, a hithe 9 
arbour for large boats, lighters, barge, 
and even ſhips, which anciently anchored 
at that place, as they do now at Billing. 
gate, the draw-bridge being drawn up tor 
their paſſage through; Queenhithe being 
then the principal key for lading and un- 
lading in the heart of the city. Hither 
vaſt numbers of theſe veſſels came laden 
with corn, as the barges do now with 
malt and meal, this being the great mei 
market of the city. 
QUEENHITHE alley, near Thames ſtreet. 
QUEENHITHE airs, Queenhithe. = 
 QUEENHITHE Little flairs, Queenhithe. 
QUEENHITHE WARD, 1s bounded on the 
north by Bread ſtreet ward, and Cord- 
wainers ward; on the eaſt by Dowgate 
ward ; on the ſouth by the Thames, and 
on the weſt by Baynard's caſtle ward. 
The principal ſtreets and lanes in th 
= ward, are, next to Queenhithe, a part of 
[ 5 Thames ſtreet, from St. Bennet' hull to} 
Townſend lane; Lambert hill, Fil 
l ſtreet hill, Five foot lane, Bread ſtreet hill 
Huggen lane, Little Trinity, with te 


] | | ſouth 
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ſouth ſide of Great Trinity lane, and Old 
Fiſh ſtreet. | h 

The moſt remarkable buildipgs, are the 
pariſh churches of St, Nicholas Cole Ab- 
bey, St. Mary Somerſet, and St. Michael's 
Queenhithe ; Painterſtainers hall, and 
Blackſmiths hall. 

This ward 1s governed by an Alderman 
and fix Common Council men, including 
the Alderman's Deputy ; thirteen inqueſt 
men, eight ſcavengers, nine conſtables, 
and a beadle. The jury-men returned 
by the Wardmote inqueſt, ſerve in the 
ſeveral courts of Guildhall in the month. 
of October. Maztland. 

Queen's ARMS alley, 1. Shoe lane.* 2. 

Shoreditch.“ 

Queen's AR Ms court, Upper Ground.“ 

QUEEN'S court, 1. St. Catharine's lane, Eaſt 
Smithfield.* 2. Great Queen ſtreet.“ 3. 
High Holborn.“ 4. King ſtreet, Covent 
Garden.“ | 

Queen's He AD alley, 1. Hoxton.* 2. New- 
gate ſtreet.* 3. Shadwell.* 4. Wapping.* 
5. Whitechapel.* 

Quren's HEAD court, 1. Fleet ſtreet.*® 2. 
Giltſpur ſtreet.* 3. Gray's Inn lane.“ 4. 
Great Windmill ſtreet.* 5. High Hol- 


7. Pye corner.* 8. In the Strand.“ . 
Turn again lane. 5 
QUEEN'S 


born.* 6. King ſtreet, Covent Garden. * 
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i | QuezNn's Hz AD yard, 1. Gray's Inn lane, 
Holborn.* 2. White Horſe ſtreet.“ 
QurkN's LIBRARY, a handſome buildin 
erected by that learned Princeſs her late 
Majeſty Queen Caroline, into which 
books were put in the month of October 
1737. This is a very noble room, fur. 
niſhed with a choice collection of modern 
books in ſeveral languages, conſiſting of 
about 4500, finely bound, and placed in 
great order, with braſs net- work before 
them. Maitland. | 
QuEeEeN's /quare, 1. St. James's Park. 2. 
Little Bartholomew cloſe. 3. Ormond 
{treet, by Red Lion ſtreet, Holborn. This, 
as a late writer juſtly obſerves, 1s an area 
of a peculiar kind, it being left open on 
one fide for the ſake of the beautiful land- 
ſcape formed by the hills of Highgate and 
Hampſtead, together with the adjacent 
fields. A delicacy worthy, as it is an ad- 
vantage to the inhabitants, and a beauty 
even with regard to the ſquare itlelf. 
Quzen's SQvaRE /freet, Long Ditch, Wel: 
miniſter. 980 3 
QUEEN freer. Many of theſe ſtreets wert 
thus named after the reſtoration, in ho- 
nour of the royal family. 1. Bloomſbury: 
2. Oppoſite King ſtreet in Cheapſide; 
this ſtreet was widened, and had its name 


S. | changed 
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changed to Queen ſtreet, by act of Par- 
liament, after the fire of London. 3. 
Great Ruſſel ſtreet, Bloomſbury. 4. Great 
Windmill ſfreet. 5. Hog lane, St. Giles's. 
6. Hoxton. 7. Long Ditch, Weſtminſter. 
8. In the Mint, Southwark. 9. Moor- 
fields. 10. Near New Gravel lane, Shad- 
well. 11. Old Paradiſe ſtreet, Rotherhith. 
12. Uxford ſtreet. 13. In the Park, 
Southwark. 14. Ratcliff. 15. Redcroſs 
ſtreet, Southwark. 16. Roſemary lane. 
17. Rotherhith. 18. Seven Dials. 19. 
Soho ſquare. 20. Tower hill. 21. Mews, 
Great Queen ſtreet. . 
NUicCKAPPLE'S alley, Biſhopſgate ſtreet with- 
out. — . 
VIET row, Red Lion ſtreet. 
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DD Ack court, Fleet ſtreet. 1 
9 Rad alley, Golden lane, Redcroſs 
reet. 


mary lane. Here old cloaths are fold 
every day, by multitudes of people ſtand- 


called the Change, where all the ſhops 


Vol. V. R „ Jell 


Na Falk, 1. Eaſt Smithfield. 2. Roſe- 


ing in the ſtreets; there is here a place 
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fell old cloaths: it is remarkable the 
many of the old cloaths ſhops in Rog. 
mary lane, where this daily market i; 
kept, deal for ſeveral thouſand pounds 
ear. 
143 ſtreet, Hockley in the hole. 
RAG DALE court, Millman ſtreet, near Re 
L1on ſtreet, Holborn. 
RAGGED row, Goſwell ſtreet. 
RAGGED STAFF alley, Fleet ſtreet.* 
RAGGED STAFF court, Drury lane.“ 
RAIN DEER court, in the Strand.“ 
RAINE's Hoſþrital, in Fowden Fields in the 
pariſh of St. George, Ratcliff Highway: 
handſome building erected by Mr. Henry 
Raine, brewer, in the year 1737, who en- 
dowed it by a deed of gift with a petpe- 
tual annuity of 240l. per annum, and added 
the ſum of 40ool. in South ſea annuities 
amounting to about 44001. to be laid out 
in a purchaſe. 
The children of this hoſpital, which 
contains forty-eight girls, are taken outo 
a pariſh ſchool almoſt contiguous to lh 
erected in the year 1719, by the abois 
Mr. Raine, at the expence of about 2000l, 
and he likewiſe endowed it with a peſpe- 
tual annuity of 60l. 
The children are ſupplied with all the 
neceſſaries of life, and taught to read 


write, ſew, and houſhold work, to qui} 
| e 
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them for ſervice, to which they are put, 
| after having been three years upon the 
foundation. Martland; 

Rairn's fey, Thames ſtreet. 

RAM alley, 1. Cock lane.* 2. Cow Croſs, 
Smithfield.* 3. St. John's ſtreet, Spital- 
fields.“ 4. Rotherhith Wall.“ 5. Wright 
ſtreet, Rotherhith.*_ 

Ram's HEAD court, Moor lane, Fore ſtreet, 
Moorgate.* | 
WRavmay's Almshouſe, in Horns yard, Cloth 
Fair, was founded by Dame Mary Ram- 
ſey, relict of Mr. Thomas Ramſey, ſome 
time Lord Mayor, about the year 1596, 
for three poor women, who formerly re- 
ceived coals and cloaths ; but at preſent 

only 28. per week each. Maitland. 

RAMPANT L1oN yard, Nightingale lane.“ 

RANDAL alley, Rotherhith Wall.+ 

RANELAGH GARDENS, at Chelſea; ſo call- 

ed from their formerly belonging to the 

Earl of Ranelagh. This is one of thoſe 

public places of pleaſure which is not to 

be equalled in Europe, and is the reſort 
of people of the firſt quality. Though its 
gardens are beautiful, it is more to be ad- 

mired for the amphitheatre. This is a 

circular building, the external diameter is 

185 feet, round the whole is an arcade, 

and over that a gallery with a baluſtrade 

(to admit the company into the upper 

R 2 boxes) 
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boxes) except where the entrances bre 
the continuity. Over this are the win. 
dows (as may be ſeen in the print) and it | 
terminates with the roof. The intern, 
diameter is 150 feet, and the architedum WR 
of the infide correſponds with the outſide, 
- except that over every column, between 
the windows, - termini ſupport the roof 
In the middle of the area, where the or- 
cheſtra was at firſt deſigned, is a chimng 
having four faces. This makes it war 
and comfortable in bad weather. The 
orcheſtra fills up the place of one of the 
entrances. The entertainment conſiſts of 
a fine band of muſic with an organ, ac- 
companied by the beſt voices. The re- 
gale is tea and coffee. 
RANGERS yard, York ſtreet, Jerman 
ſtreet. 
Rar alley, Great Eaſtcheap.* 
RATCLIFF, by Upper Shadwell. 
RATCLIFF SCHOOL, was founded by N. 
cholas Gibſon, Sheriff of this city, in the 
year 1537, for the education of ſixty po 
children; the maſter had a ſalary of 10| 
and the uſher 61. 1 38. 4d. per annum, d 
that time very conſiderable ſums: at pie- 
ſent the maſter has 231. 6s. 8d. and ths 
uſher 91. 138. 4d. a year. This houſe be- 
| longing to the adjoining almshoulcs, » 
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J 
under the management of the Coopers 
company. Maitland. 

RATCLIFF croſs, Ratcliff. 

RATCLIFF Highway, near Upper Shadwell. 

RaTcLifFF HIGHWAY ſtreet, Shadwell. 

RATCLIFF rom, near Old Street. 

RATCLIFF ſquare, Ratcliff. . 

RATHBONE place, Oxford ſtreet. 

Ray's court, Croſs lane, Lukener's lane. 

Rzap's rents, Long lane, Smithfield. F_ 

REBECCA'S yard, Eaſt Smithfield. 

RzBE1's row, near St. George's church, 
Southwark. 

REcKMAN's rents, Limehouſe bridge. 

REcoRD OFFICE, in the Tower, is kept in 
Wakefield's Tower, which joins to the 
Bloody Tower, near Traitor's Gate; and 
confiſts of three rooms one above another, 
and a large round room where the rolls 
are kept. Theſe are all handſomely 
wainſcoted, the wainſcot being framed 
into preſſes round each room, within 
which are ſhelves, and repoſitories for the 
records; and for the eafier finding of 
them, the year of each reign is inſcribed 
on the inſide of theſe preſſes, and the re- 
cords placed accordingly. . 

Within theſe preſſes, which amount to 
fifty-ſix in number, are depoſited all the 
rolls from the firſt year of the reign of 

8 King 
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King John, to the beginning of the reign 


with a ſurvey of the manors ; the original 


of our laws and ſtatutes ; proceedings of 


of Richard III. but thoſe after this lag 

eriod are kept in the Rolls chapel, Se 
RoLLs Office. 2s 

The records in the Tower, among 
ather things, contain, the foundation of 
abbies, and other religious houſes; the 
ancient tenures of all the lands in England, 


the courts of common law and equity; 
the rights of England to the dominion of 
the Britiſh ſeas; leagues and treaties with 
foreign Princes; the atchievements of 
England in foreign wars ; the ſettlement 
of Ireland, as to law and dominion ; the 
forms of ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh Kings; 
ancient grants of our Kings to their ſub- 
jects ; privileges and immunities granted 
to cities and corporations during the pe- 
riod abovementioned ; enrollments ef 
charters and deeds made before the con- 
queſt; the bounds of all the foreſts in 
England, with the ſeveral reſpective 
rights of the inhabitants to common ef 
paſture, and many other important te. 
cords, all regularly diſpoſed, and referred 
to in near a thouſand folio indexes. Chan 
berlam's Preſent State. Strype's Stowe: 
This office is kept open, and attend- 
; | : 2 Bee. ance 
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ance conſtantly given, from ſeven o'clock 
till one, except in the months of Decem- 


ber, January, and February, when it is 


open only from eight to one, except on 


Sundays and holidays. A ſearch here is 


half a guinea, for which you may peruſe - 


any one ſubject a year. 
RECORDER of London. This officer ought 
always to be a learned Lawyer, well verſed 
in the cuſtoms of the city. He is not only 
the chief Aſſiſtant to the Lord Mayor in 
matters of law and juſtice; but takes 
place in councils and in courts before an 
man that hath not been Lord Mayor : he 
ſpeaks in the name of the City upon extra- 


ſents their addreſſes to the King; and 
when ſeated upon the bench delivers the 
ſentence of the court. Maitland. 

RED BuLL alley, 1. Kent ſtreet, South- 
wark.* 2. St. Olave's ſtreet, Southwark.“ 
3. Thames ſtreet.* 


gate. K. 2. Red Bull alley.“ 


John's ſtreet, Clerkenwell,* 2. Hing- 
ton. 
Rep Cow alley, 1. Church lane, Rag Fair.“ 
2. Ga Tone 
Kp Cow court, 1. Church lane, Caple 
ſtreet.* 2. Rotherhithe Wall,* 
1 R 4 RED 


dinary occaſions; uſually reads and pre- 


RED BULL court, 1. Fore ſtreet, Cripple- 


ReD BuLL yard, 1. Alleſbury ſtreet, St. 
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RD GATE court, in the Minories. 
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RD Cow lane, Mile End turnpike.* 

REpcRoss alley, 1. Jewin ſtreet, Redcrof 
ſtreet. 2. By London Bridge. 3. Long 
Ditch, Weſtminſter. 4. St. Margaret' 
hill, Southwark. 5. Old ſtreet. 6. Red- 
croſs ſtreet, in the Mint. 

RrDpCcRoss court, 1. Cow lane. 2. In the 
Minories. 3. Old Bailey. 4. Tower 
ſtreet. -_. 

REepcRoss STREET LIBRARY. See Dr. 
WILLIAMs's LIBRARY. 

REpcRoss ſquare, Jewin ſtreet. 

RepcRross fireet 1. Extends from Cripple- 
gate to Barbican: at the upper end of 
this ſtreet, oppoſite the welt end of Beach 
lane, ſtood a red croſs, which gave name 
to this ſtreet. Maitland. 2. Nightingale 
lane, Eaſt Smithfield. 3. In the Park, 
Southwark. | 

REpcRoss STREET SCHOOL, was founded 

in the year 1709, by Dame Eleanor Hol- 
lis, who endowed it with 621. 38. per an- 
num, in ground rents; for the education 
of fifty poor girls ; but by additional be- 
nefactions the revenue is increaſed to $0l. 
28. 8d. a year. 
This ichool being kept in the ſame 
| houſe with that of the pariſh boys of dt. 
Giles s, Cripplegate, it is generally taken 
for the pariſh girls charity ſchool. 
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gate.“ | 
RepulLL's rents, Vine ſtreet. + 
Rep HoRSE yard, Glaſshouſe yard.“ 


wark.* 2. St. Catharine's, Tower hill.“ 3 

Cow Croſs, Smithfield.* 4. St. John's ſtreet, 
Smithfield.“ 5. St. Margaret's hill, South- 
wark.* 6. In the Minories.* 7. Peter's 
ſtreet, St. John's ſtreet, Weſtminſter. “ 8. 


Whitechapel.* 


Rep LION court, 1. Addle hill, by Thames 
ſtreet. 2. Barnaby ſtreet, Southwark.“ 
3. Bennet's hill, Thames ſtreet.* 4. Ben- 
net's ſtreet, Southwark.* 5. Brick lane,* 


Holborn.* 8. Charterhouſe lane, by Char- 
terhouſe ſquare. 9. Cock lane, Snow 
hill.“ 10. Drury lane.“ 11, Fleet ſtreet.* 
12. Grub ſtreet.* 13. Holiwell lane.“ 


16. Long Acre.“ 17. Red Lion alley, St. 
Margaret's hill.“ 18. Red Lion ſtreet, 
Spitalfields.“ 19. Long alley, Moor- 
fields.“ 20. Silver ſtreet, Cripplegate.“ 


yard.“ 22, Wheeler ſtreet, Spitalfields.“ 
: 3 White Hart yard.* 24. Windmill 
. EE | 


Rep HART court, Fore ſtreet, Cripple- 


RED LION alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, South- 


Thames ſtreet.* g. Tower Ditch.* 10. 


Rep LION back court, Charterhouſe lane.“ 
6. St. Catharine's lane.“ 7. Caſtle yard, 
14. Kingſland road.* 15. London Wall.“ 


21. Watling ſtreet, St. Paul's church- 


RED 
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Rep Lion inn yard, Biſhopſgate ſtreet.“ 

RED Lion market, W hitecrols ſtreet, Crip. 
plegate.* 

Rep Liow Marker paſſage, Whitecrok 
ſtreet, Cripplegate.* 

RED LION mews, Cavendiſh ſtreet.* 

RED Lion paſſage, Fetter lane.“ 

RED LION ſuare, by Red Lion ſtreet, Hol- 

born. A handſome fquare, adorned with 
a lofty obeliſk: placed upon a pedeſtal in 
the center. 

Rep LION ftreet, I. In the Borough. 2. 
A very neat well built ſtreet, leading to 
Clerkenwell.“ 3. St. George's Fields.“ 4. 
High Holborn.“ 5. Spitalfields market.“ 
6. Wapping.* 7. Whitechapel.* 

Rep LION yard, 1. Cavendiſh ſtreet.“ 2. 
Church ſtreet, Lambeth.* 3. Great War- 
ner's ſtreet. 4. Houndſditch.* 5. Long 
lane, Smithfield.* 6. Long Acre.* 7. 
Lower Shadwell.* 8. Red Lion ftreet.* 
9. Star ſtreet, Clerkenwell.* 

Ren Maip lane, near the Hermitage.“ 

Rep Ros alley, Whitecroſs ſtreet, Old 
ſtreet.* 

RED Woon ally, near Skinner's ſtreet, 

Biſhopigate ſtreet without. 

ReppisH row, Red Maid lane, Wapping. 
REEve's mews, Audley ſtreet. 
REGISTER's OFFICE in Chancery, Symonds 

Inn, Chancery lane. | 
REGISTER 
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RreG1sSTER OFFICE of Deeds, for the county 
of Middleſex, Bell yard, Fleet ſtreet. 

City REMEMBRANCER, an officer who on 
certain days attends the Lord Mayor. 
His buſineſs is to put his Lordſhip in 
mind of the ſelect days when he is to go 
abroad with the Aldermen, &c. and to 
attend the parliament houſe during the 
ſeſſions, in order to make a report to the 
Lord Mayor of what paſſes there. 

The King's REMEMBRANCER'S OFFICE, in 
the Inner Temple. An office belonging 
to the court of Exchequer, in which 
there are eight ſworn Clerks, two of 
whom are Secondaries. 

Here are entered the ſtate of all the ac- 
counts relating to the King's revenue, for 
cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies : all aids grant- 
ed to the King in Parliament ; and every 
thing relating to his Majeſty's revenue, 
whether certain or caſual : all ſecurities, 


the King by accountants and officers : all 
proceedings upon any ſtatute by informa- 
tion for cuſtoms, exciſe, or any other penal 
law: all proceedings upon the ſaid bonds 
or recognizances, or any other bonds taken 
in the King's name, by officers appointed 


covery thereof, are properly in this office, 
| | . from 


either by bonds or recognizances, given to 
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from whence iflue forth proceſs to cause 
all accountants to come in and account, 
For there being a court of equity in the 


court of Exchequer, all proceedings te- 


lating to it are in this office. Chamber. 
lain's Preſent State. 


The Lord Treaſurers REMEMBRANCER', 


OFFICE, alſo belongs to the court of Ex- 
chequer. In this office * proceſs is made 
againſt all Sheriffs, Receivers, Bailiffs, &c. 
for their accounts, and many other things 
of moment, as eſtreats, rules, &c. All 
charters and letters patent, upon which 
any rents are reſerved to the King, are 
tranſcribed, and ſent into this office by the 
Clerk of the petty bag, in order to be 
tranſmitted to the Clerk of the pipe, that 
proceſs may be made to recover the mo- 
ney by the Comptroller of the pipe. Out 
of this office proceſs is likewiſe made to 
levy the King's fee farm rents, &. 

In ſhort, when the Auditors of the re- 
venue have made ſchedules of ſuch arrears, 
and tranſmitted them to the Remem- 


brancer, the ſtate of all impreſt accounts, 
and all other accounts whatſoever, are en- 


tered in this office, as well as in that of 
the King's Remembrancer. Both this 
and the other office are in the King's gift. 


Chamberlam's Preſent State. 
| Court 
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Court of REQUESTS. See Court of Con- 
SCIENCE. at 1 
REYGATE, a large market town in Surry, 1 
ſituated in the valley of Holmſdale, 1 


a 4 — . PT <>—5 b 
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twenty- four miles from London, and ſur- 
rounded on each ſide with hills. It is an 
ancient borough, and had a caſtle, built 
by the Saxons, on the eaſt ſide of the 
town, ſome ruins of which are ſtill to be 
ſcen, particularly a long vault with a room 
at the end, large enough to hold 500 
perſons, where the Barons who took up 
arms againſt King John are ſaid to have 
had their private meetings. Its market 
houſe was once a chapel dedicated to 
Thomas Becket. The neighbourhood 
abounds with fullers earth and medicinal 
plants, —_ 

On the ſouth ſide of the town is a large 
houſe, formerly a priory : it belongs to 
the late Mr. Parſons's family, and is 
beautified with plantations, and a large 


piece of water. It has two rooms, each 


fifty feet long, and of a proportionable 
breadth ; but the ceilings are much too 
low. The houſe and gardens are on eve 
ide ſurrounded with hills, fo as to render 
the proſpect very romantic. 

In this town the late celebrated Lord 
Shafteſbury had an houſe, to which he 
retired to ſeclude himſelf from company. 
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It is now in the poſſeſſion of a privat 
gentleman, who has laid out and plante 
a ſmall ſpot of ground, in ſo many part, 
as to compriſe whatever can be ſuppoſed 
in the moſt noble ſeats. It may properly 
be called a model, and is called by the 
inhabitants of Reygate, The world in one 
- Sei ad 
Rnopes yard, Biſhopſgate ſtreet.+ 
RicyHARD's court, Lime ſtreet, Leadenhall 


ee 
RicuBELL court, Red Lion ſtreet, Hol- 
born. 


RicuMoND, a village in Surry, twelve miles 
from London. This is reckoned the fineſt 
village in the Britiſh dominions, and has 
therefore been termed the Freſcati of 
England. It was anciently the ſeat of 

| our Monarchs, and the palace from its 

it ſplendor was called Shene, which in the 

1 Saxon tongue ſignifies bright or ſhining; 

| Here King Edward III. died of grief for 

11 the loſs of his heroic fon Edward the 

| Black Prince; and here died Anne the 

wife of Richard II. who firſt taught the 

Wi Engliſh women the uſe of the {ide ſaddle; 

"kt for before her time they were uſed to ride 

1 aſtride; Richard, however, was ſo afflicted 

ill at her death, that it gave him ſuch a diſ- 

I like to the place where it happened, that 

5 he defaced the fine palace; but it was 


repaired 


1 25 5 
repaired and beautified afreſh by King 
Henry V. who alſo founded near it three 
religious houſes. In the year 1497, this 

alace was deſtroyed by fire, when King 
Henry VII. was there; but in 1501 
that Prince cauſed it to be new built, 
and commanded that the village ſhould be 
called Richmond ; he having borne the 
title of Earl of Richmond, before he ob- 
tained the crown hy the defeat and death of 
Richard III. Henry VII. died here; and 
here alſo his grand-daughter Queen Eliza- 
beth breathed her laſt. On the ground 
where formerly ſtood a part of the old 
palace, the Earl of Cholmondeley has a 
lcat, as has alſo Mr. Wray. | 
The preſent palace, which is finely ſi- 
tuated, 1s a very plain edifice built by the 
Duke of Ormond, who received a grant 
of a conſiderable ſpace of land about 
Richmond, from King William III. as a 
reward for his military ſervices ; but it de- 


volved to the Crown on that Duke's at- 


tainder, in the beginning of the reign of 
King George I. and this houſe was by his 
preſent Majeſty confirmed to the late 
(Queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe became 
Queen Dowager of England. wt. 

His Majeſty took great delight here, 
and made ſeveral improvements in the 


palace, while her Majeſty amuſed herſelf 


at 
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at her royal dairy houſe, Merlin's ca 
the Hermitage, and the other improve. 
ments which ſhe made in the park and 
gardens of this delightful retreat. 
Though the palace is unſuitable to the 
_ dignity of a King of England, the garden; 
are extremely fine, without offering 2 
violence to nature; and Pope's advice with 
reſpect to planting, may be conſidered aʒ 
a very accurate deſcription of the beauties 


to be found here. 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend ; 
To ſwell the terrace, or to fink the grot, 
In all let Nature never be forgot : 

Conſult the genius of the place in all, 
That tells the waters or to riſe or fall; 

| Or helps th' ambitious hill the heav'ns to ſcale, 
| Wt Or ſcoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

i | Calls in the country, catches op'ning glades, 
Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades; 
1 Nou breaks, or now directs th' intending lines; 
F : Paints as you plant, and as you work, deligns. 


ll. | In ſhort, almoſt every thing here hasan 
| agreeable wildneſs, and a pleaſing irregu- 
| larity, that cannot fail to charm all who 
ht are in love with nature, and afford a much 
| higher and more laſting ſatisfaction than 


the ſtiff decorations of art, where the 
artiſt 


V 


artiſt loſes ſight of nature which alone 
vught to direct his hand. 

On entering theſe rural walks, you are 

conducted to the dairy, a neat but low 
brick building, to which there is an aſ- 
cent by a flight of ſteps; in the front is a 
handſome angular pediment. The walls 
on the inſide are covered with ſtucco, and 
the houſe 1s furniſhed ſuitably to a royal 
dairy, the utenſils for the milk being of 
the moſt beautiful china. 
Paſſing by the fide of a canal, and thro* 
a grove of trees, the temple preſents itſelf 
to view, ſituated on a mount. It is a cir- 
cular dome crowned with a ball, and ſup- 
ported by Tuſcan columns, with a circu- 
lar altar in the middle, and to this temple 
there is an aſcent by very ſteep ſlopes. 

Returning by the dairy, and crofling 
the gravel walk, which leads from the 
palace to the river, you come to a wood, 
which you enter by a walk terminated 
by the Queen's pavilion, a neat elegant 
ſtructure, wherein is ſeen a beautiful 
chimney- piece, taken from a deſign in the 
addition to Palladio, and a model of a 
palace intended to be built in this place. 
In another part of the wood is the 
Vuke's ſummer houſe, which has a lofty 
arched entrance, and the roof riſing to a 
point is terminated. by a ball. 

Vol V. 8 : On 
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1 On leaving the wood you come to the 
ſummer houle on the terrace, a light {ml 
building with very large and lofty win 
dows, to give a better view of the cou. 
try, and particularly of that noble ſet 
called Sion houſe. In this edifice are tw 
3 pictures, repreſenting the taking 
igo by the Duke of Ormond. 

Paſſing through a labyrinth, you fe 
near a pond, Merlin's cave, a Gothi 
building thatched ; within which are the 
following figures in wax, Merlin, an an- 
cient Britiſh enchanter; the excellent an 
learned Queen Elizabeth, and a Queen d 
the Amazons; here is alſo a library con- 
ſiſting of a well choſen collection of the 
works of modern authors neatly bound in 
| | vellum. . a 
1 On leaving this edifice, which has a 
Tab antique and venerable appearance, you 
io come to a large oval of above goo feet il 
| diameter, called the Foreſt oval, and turn- 
| ing from hence you have a view of tie 
| ” Hermitage, a groteſque building, which 
| | - ſeems as if it had ſtood many hundred 
Wl years, though it was built by order d 

| 

| 
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her late Majeſty. It has three arched 

doors, and the middle part which proj 
forward, is adorned with a kind of run 
angular pediment ; the ſtones of the whole 
edifice appear as if rudely laid geln 


2 - 
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FE the venerable look of the whole is 
improved by the thickneſs of the ſolemn 
grove behind, and the little turret on the 


by a winding walk. The inſide is in the 
form of an octagon with niches, in which 
are the buſts of the following truly great 
men, who by their writings were an ho- 
nour not only to their country, but to hu- 


is the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton, and 
next to him the juſtly celebrated Mr. 
John Locke. The firſt on the left hand 
is Mr. Woolaſton, the author of The Re- 
ligion of Nature diſplayed ; next to him is 
the reverend 'and learned Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and in a kind of alcove is the truly 
honourable Mr. Robert Boyle. 

Leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you 
paſs through fields cloathed with graſs ; 
through corn fields, and a wild ground 
interſperſed with broom and furze, which 


afford excellent ſhelter for hares and phea- 
; ſants, and here there are great numbers of 
e 


the latter very tame. From this pleaſing 
variety, in which nature appears in all 
her forms of cultivation and barren wild- 
neſs, you come to an amphitheatre formed 


| through which you pals to the foreſt walk, 


62 then 


top with a bell, to which you may aſcend ” 


man nature. The firſt on the right hand 


by young elms, and a diagonal wilderneſs, 


which extends about half a mile, and 
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then paſſing through a ſmall wilderneſ;, 


you leave the gardens. 
At the extremity of the garden on the 


north eaſt, is another houſe that belonged 


to her Majeſty, and near it the houſe of 
his late Royal Highneſs Frederic Prince 
of Wales, which is on the inſide adorned 
with ſtucco. Oppoſite the Prince's houſe 
is the Princeſs Amelia's, built by a Dutch 
architect, the outſide of which is painted. 

To the welt of the gardens are ſeen the 
fine houſes of ſeveral of the nobility 
and gentry, particularly the Lady Buck. 
worth's, and Mr. Geoffrey's, and extend- 
ing the view acroſs the Thames, there 
appears Iſleworth. 

But to return to the village of Rich- 
mond. The Green is extremely pleaſant 
it being levelled: and encloſed in a hand. 
ſome manner; it is alſo ſurrounded with 
lofty elms, and adorned on each fide with 
the houſes of perſons of diſtinction. U 
ſun dial is here affixed in a pretty taſte 
encompaſſed with ſeats: this, and the 


. railing in of the Green, were at the ſol 


charge of her late Majeſty. _ h 
Among the pretty ſeats on this ſpacio 
Green, is a handſome edifice that former'f 
belonged to Sir Charles Hedges, and finc 
to Sir Matthew Decker, in the gardens 
which is {aid to be the longeſt and 2 
wee EF) 
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hedge of holly that was ever ſeen, with 
ſeveral other hedges of evergreens ; there 
are here alſo viſtas cut through woods, 
orottos, fountains, a fine canal, a decoy, 
ſummer houſe and ſtove houſes, in which 
the anana, or pine-apple, was firſt brought 
to maturity in this kingdom. 

On the north eaſt ſide of the Green is 
a fine houſe, which belonged to the late 
Mr. Heydigger, and alittle beyond it that 
of the Duke of Cumberland; paſſing by 
which, you come to a ſmall park belong- 
ing to his Majeſty, well ſtocked with 
deer, and oppoſite to it is the entrance 
into the gardens. 
The town runs up the hill above a mile 


New Park, with the royal gardens ſloping 
all the way towards the Thames; whoſe 
tide reaches to this village, though it is 
ſixty miles from the ſea; which is a 


any other river in Europe. 
On the aſcent of the hill are wells of a 


the ſummer by a great deal of good com- 
pany. On the top there is a moſt exten- 
ve and beautiful proſpect of the country, 
interſperſed with villages and incloſures ; 
the Thames is ſeen running beneath, and 
the landſcape is improved by the many 

9-4 fine 


from the village of Eaſt Shene, to the 


greater diſtance than the tide is carried by 


purging mineral water, frequented during 
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fine ſeats that are ſcattered along it 

banks. iy 
I here is here an almshouſe built 
10 Dr. Duppa, Biſhop of Wincheſter in th 
1 reign of King Charles II. for the ſapport 
| of ten poor widows, puriuant to a yoy 


| 
| made, by that Prelate during that Prince, 
TE 


exile. There is another almshouſe endow. 
ay ed with above 100l. a year, which, fince 
=. - its foundation, has heen conſiderably in- 
| creaſed by John Mitchell, Eſq; Here ar 
| | | allo two charity ſchools, one for fifty boys 


[i ; and the other for fifty girls, 
| Ne Park, in Surry, is ſituated between 
il | Kingſton and Richmond. This is one d 
[| the beſt parks in England ; it was made 
| l in the reign of King Charles I. andinclok 

I with a brick wall, faid to be eleven mile 
[| in compaſs. In this park there is a litt 
i hill caſt up, called King Henry's Mount 

ſj! from which is a proſpect of fix counties 
1 with a diſtant view of the city of London 
14 and of Windſor Caſtle. 
1 I) he new lodge in this park, built h 
1 the late Sir Robert Walpole Earl of 0. 
18 ford, is a very elegant edifice. It is bul 
of ſtone in a ſquare form, with wings d 
each fide of brick. It ſtands on a fi 
Wt ground, and commands a very good pi 
1 ſpect of the park, eſpecially of that fit 
1 piece of water which is in it, and wi 
: mig 


* 
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might be enlarged and brought acroſs the 


through a wood. This park is the largeſt 
of any within the environs of London, ex- 
cept that of Windlor, and the fineſt too; 
for though it has little more than a wild 
variety of natural beauties to ſhew, yet 
theſe are ſuch as cannot fail to pleaſe thoſe 
who are as mueh delighted with views in 
their rudeſt appearance, as in all the ele- 
gance of art and deſign. The Princeſs 
Amelia reſides in the old lodge; the new 
lodge is not inhabited. 

RICHMOND Suildings, Dean ſtreet, Soho. 

RicuMonD's Almsbouſe, in Goole alley, 
Sea coal lane, was erected by the company 
of Armourers, in the year 1559, purſuant 
to the will of Mr. John Richmond, for 
eight poor old men and women, who, ac- 
cording to the diſcretion of the company, 
receive from five to fifteen ſhillings per 
annum each, Maitland. 


ſtreet, Seho. . 5 
RICKINGTON'S court, Coleman ſtreet. 


RICKMAN's rents, Narrow ſtreet, Lime- 
houſe. 


RICKMANSWORTH, a town in Hertford- 


Buckinghamſhire, near the river Coln. 
8 4 It 
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viſta which is in the front of the houſe, 


RICHMOND frreet, 1. Old Soho. 2. Prince's. 


hire, 22 miles from London, is fituated 
in a low mooriſh ſoil on the borders of. 
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It has a market on Saturday, and is py, 
verned by a Conſtable and two Head. 
boroughs. The ſeveral mills on the 
{ſtreams near this town cauſe a great quan- 
tity of wheat to be brought to it. Her 
is a charity ſchool for twenty boys and 
ten girls, with an almshouſe for fe 
widows, and another for four. In the | 
neighbourhood is a warren hill, where 
the ſound of the trumpet is repeated 
twelve times by the echo. 

RiDER's court, 1. Little Newport ftreetþ 
2. Rider's ſtreet. 4 

RipzR's rect, St. James's ſtreet, Weſt: 
minſter. 3 

RipeR's yard, Kent ſtreet, Southwark.+ 

RisEBY's walk, Limehoulſe.4 

R1sinG SUN alley, St. John's ſtreet, Smith- 
field. 


RIS IN GS SUN court, St. John's ſtreet, Smith- 
field.“ 

RISIN G SUN paſſage, Clement's lane.“ 
RiveRs ftreet, Savage Gardens; ſo called 
from the Lord Savage, Earl Rivers. 

ROBERT 's doch, Rotherhith Wall. 
RoBERT's rents, Brick lane.) | 
Rozin Hoop alley, Blackman ſtreet, Soutir 
wWark.* „„ f 
RoBiN Hoop court, 1. Bell alley.“ 2. Bow 
lane, Cheapfide.* 3. Grub ſtreet, For 
ſtreet.* 4. Near Morgan's lane.“ 5 Shot 


lane.* 6. In the Strand.“ 7. Thames 
ſtreet. 8. Tooley ſtreet, Southwark.“ 
RoBIN Hoop lane, Poplar. 
Ropin Hoop yard, 1. Charles ſtreet.* 2. 

Leather lane.“ | 
RoBiNsON's yard, Friday ſtreet, Cheap- 
| fide.f 

RocHESTER rom, Tothill fields. 
RoCcHESTER yard, 1. Dirty lane, 2. Stony 
_ ſtreet. 
Ro BUck alley, Turnmill ſtreet.“ 
RoEHAMPTON, in Surry, is ſituated between 
Putney Heath and Eaſt Shene, and is one 
of the pleaſanteſt villages near London, 
having many fine houſes of merchants 
ſcattered about, ſo as not to reſemble a 
ſtreet or regular town. | 
RoGERs's Almshouſe, in Hart ſtreet, near 
Cripplegate, was erected by the Lord 
Mayor and citizens of London, in the 
year 1612, purſuant to the will of Mr. 
Robert Rogers, citizen and leatherſeller, 
for ſix poor men and their wives, who 
have an annual allowance of 41. each 
couple. Maitland. | 
Rocues WELL, Stepney fields. 
RoLLs OF PICE AND CHAPEL, in Chancery 
lane, a houſe founded by King Henry III. 


forfeited to that Prince in the year 1233. 
In this chapel all ſuch Jews and infidels 
| 8 as 
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in the place where ſtood a Jew's houſe 
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as were converted to the Chriſtian faith, 


were ordained, and in the buildings he. 


longing to it, were appointed a ſufficient 


maintenance: by which means a great 


number of converts were baptized, in- 
ſtructed in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and lived under a learned Chriſtian ap- 
pointed to govern them: but in the year 


1290, all the Jews being baniſhed, the 
number of converts decreaſed, and in the 


year 1377, the houſe with its chapel was 
annexed by patent to the Keeper of the 
Rolls of Chancery. ' 

The chapel, which is of brick, pebbles 


and ſome free ſtone, is ſixty feet long, and 


thirty-three in breadth; the doors and 
windows are Gothic, and the roof cover- 
ed with ſlate. In this chapel the rolls 
are kept in preſſes fixed to the ſides, and 
ornamented with columns and pilaſters of 


the Tonic and Compoſite orders. 


Theſe rolls contain all the records, 2 
charters, patents, &c. ſince the beginning 
of the reign of Richard III. thoſe before 
that time being depoſited in the Record 
Office in the Tower: and theſe being 
made up in rolls of parchment gave oc- 
caſion to the name. 

At the north weſt angle of this chapel 


is a bench, where the Maſter of the Rolls 


hears cauſes in Chancery. And attendance 
i 


— 


_<D O> ˙— 


is daily given in this chapel from ten 
o'clock till twelve, for taking in and pay- 


- ing out money, according to order of 


court, and for giving an opportunity to 
thoſe who come for that purpoſe to 


ſearch the rolls. | 


The Miniſter of the chapel is appoint- 
ed by the Maſter of the Rolls, and divine 
ſervice 1s performed there on Sundays and 
holidays at about eleven and three. 

On the walls are ſeveral- old monu- 
ments, particularly at the Eaſt end is that 
of Dr. Young Maſter of the Rolls, who 


died in the year 1516. In a well wrought 


ſtone coffin lies the effigies of Dr. Young, 
in a ſcarlet gown; his hands lie acroſs 
upon his breaſt, and a cap with corners 


covers his ears. On the wall juſt above 


him, our Saviour is looking down upon 
him, his head and ſhoulders appearing 
out of the clouds, accompanied by two 
angels. | 

The office of the Rolls is under the go- 
vernment of the Maſter of the Rolls, whoſe 
houſe is by the chapel, and has been lately 
rebuilt in a handſome manner at the pub- 
lic expence. 


The place of Maſter of the Rolls is an 


office of great dignity, and is in the gift 
of the King, either for life, or during 


pleaſure. He is always the principal 


Maſter 
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Maſter in Chancery, and has in his gift the 
offices of the Six. Clerks in Chancery; of 
the Two Examiners of the ſame court, 
and of the Clerk of the Chapel of the 
Rolls, who acts immediately under him in 
that office. He has ſeveral revenues be- 
longing to the office of the Rolls, and by 
act of Parliament receives a falary af 
1200l. per annum out of the hanaper. 
Stowe. Maitland. Chamberlain's Preſent 
State. | 

RoLLs þuzldings, Fetter lane; ſo called from 

their belonging to the Rolls office. 
RoLrs LIBERTY, a ſmall diſtri out of the 
government of the city. It begins at the 
corner of Curlitor's alley, next to Chan- 
cery lane, taking in the ſouth fide to the 
Roſe tavern, where it croſſes into White's 
alley, which it takes all in except two or 
three houſes on each fide, next to Fetter 
lane; and there it croſſes into the Rolls 
garden, which it likewiſe takes in; and 
from thence running into Chancery lane, 
by Serjeant's Inn, extends into Jack-- 
napes lane, about the middle of which it 
croſſes into Pope's Head court, which it 
takes all in, as it does: the eaſt fide of 
Bell yard, almoſt to the end next Temple 
Bar, except a few houſes on the back fide 
of Crown court, which is in the city li- 
berty ; and then crofſing Bell yard, neit 
| Temple 
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Temple Bar, runs croſs the houſes into 

Sheer lane, taking in all the eaſt fide; and 

again crofling over to Lincoln's Inn New 

Court, runs up to the pump by the iron 

rails, where it croſſes over into Chancery 

lane, and thence to the corner of Curſi- 

tors alley. Store. 

Roop lane, Fenchurch ſtreet; thus named 

from a holy rood or croſs there. 

ROOML AND lane, Thames ſtreet. 

RoPEMAKERS alley, Little Moorfields. 

RoPEMAKERS field, Limehouſe. 

RopER lane, Crucifix lane, Barnaby ſtreet, 
Southwark. . 

ROPE walk, 1. Near Cut throat lane, Up- 
per Shadwell. 2. Near Elm row, Sun ta- 

vern fields. 3. Goſwell ſtreet. 4. St. John 
ſtreet, Smithfield. 5. King David's lane. 

6. Knockfergus, near Roſemary lane. 7. 
Near Nightingale lane. 8. Petticoat lane. 


chapel. 


RosE alley, 1. Bank fide, Southwark.“ 2. 
Biſhopſgate ſtreet without. 3. Eaſt 


5. Golden lane, Barbican.* 6. High 


Croſs.* 8. Roſe ſtreet, Long Acre.* g. 
Saffron hill.“ 10. Shoreditch.* 11. 
Sugarbaker's lane, Duke's Place.“ 12. 


Tooley 


9. Rotherhith. 10. Near Shad Thames. 
II. Sun tavern fields. 12. Near White 


Smithfield.* 4. Fleet lane, Fleet market. * 


Holborn.* 7. St. Martin's lane, Charing 


F 
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Tooley ſtreet, Southwark.“ 13. Turn- 
mill ſtreet.“ 14. Widegate alley, Bi. 
ſhopſgate ſtreet without.“ 
ROSsE AND BALL court, Addle hill, by 
Great Carter lane.“ 
Ros AND CROWN alley, near White- 
cha 
ROs E AND CROWN court, 1. Church lane.“ 
2. St. Catharine's lane.“ 3. Cock lane, 
Shoreditch.“ 4. Faſhion ſtreet, Artillery 
lane, Spitalfields.* 5. Foſter lane, Cheap- 
fide.* 6. Gray's Inn lane.“ 7. Holiwell 
ſtreet.* 8. Houndſditch.* 9. Moorfields. 
10. Roſemary lane.“ 11. Shoe lane, 
Fleet ſtreet. 12. Sutton ſtreet.“ 13. 
Whitechapel.* 
ROSE AND CRowN yard, 1. St. Giles 
ſtreet.“ 2. King ſtreet, St. James's ſquare.“ 
3. Long alley, Moorfields.“ 4. Rother- 
hith.“ . 
Ros AND RAIN BOW court, Alderſgate 
{treet.* | 
Ros court, I. Aldermanbury.* 2. Beer lane, 
Tower ſtreet.* 3. Biſhopſgate ftreet.* 
4. Goddard's rents.* 5. Rocheſter ſtreet.“ 
6. Thieving lane.* 7. Tower ſtreet.* 8. 
Bow lane.“ g. Wheeler ſtreet.* 
Rose lane, 1. Spitalfields.“ 2. Whitehorſe 
ſtreet. * 


Ros rect, 1. Brick lane.* 2. Gravel 


lane.“ 3. Hog lane, Shoreditch.“ 4. 
5 Long 
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Long Acre. * 5. St. Martin's lane.“ 6. 
Neweate ſtreet.“ 7. Newport market.“ 
8. Spitalfields.* 

Ros yard, 1. Catharine wheel alley.“ 2. 
Newington Butts.“ 3. Whitehorſe ſtreet.* 
RosBMARY BRANCH alley, Roſemary 
lane.* | | 
RosEMARV lane, extends from the bottom 
of the Minories to Wellcloſe ſquare, and 
is chiefly taken up with old cloaths ſhops. 
RosEWELL'S court, Great White Lion ſtreet, 
Seven Dials. | 

RosEwELL's yard, Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
wark. 

RoTHERHITH, vulgarly called Rederiff, 
was anciently a village on the ſouth eaſt 
of London, though it is now joined to 
Southwark, and as it is ſituated along the 
ſouth bank of the Thames, is chiefly in- 
habited by maſters of ſhips, and other 
ſeafaring people. 

RoTHERHITH School was founded in the 
year 1612, by Mr. Peter Hills and Mr. 
Robert Bell, who endowed it with zl. a 
year, for the education of eight poor 
ſcamens children. Maitland. 
W wall, Jacob ſtreet, Rother- 
tn 

RoTueRuiTH WATER WoRKks, ſituated at 
the upper end of Rotherhith Wall, and 
the lower end of Mill ſtreet, where the 
engine 
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engine is wrought by water from the the- 
Thames, which being brought in by the 
tide is contained in the canals in the 
neighbouring ſtreets. By this engine 
ſufficient quantity of water is raiſed 1 
ſupply two main pipes of a ſix inch bote, 
whereby the neighbourhood is plentiful WM 
ſupplied with Thames water. | 
 RoTTEN row, Goſwell ſtreet. 
RounD court, 1. Black Friars. 2. Black 
Lion yard. 3. Blue Boar's Head court, 
Barbican. 4. Butler's alley. 5. Jewin 
ſtreet. 6. St. Martin's le Grand. 7. Moſs | 
and. Aaron alley, Whitechapel. 8. Old 
it Bethlem. 9. Onſlow ſtreet, Vine ſtreet, 
i Hatton Wall. 10. Sharp's alley, Coy 
iy Croſs. 11. In the Strand. | 
Il Round ABOUT alley, Wapping dock. 
1 Round Hoof court, Whitecroſs ſtreet, 
wh Cripplegate.“ | | 
int  RoyaL ExcnaAance, Cornhill. This edi- 
1 fice, which is dedicated to the ſervice of 
inn commerce, was founded by Sir Thomas 
Greſham, a merchant diſtinguithed by 
his abilities and great ſucceſs in trade, 
who propoſed, that if the city would pre- 
pare a proper ſpot, he would erect the 
building at his own expence. This pro- 
poſal was accepted by the Lord Mayo 
and citizens, who purchaſed ſome houſes 


between Cornhill and Threadneedle ey 
: an 


* 


and cleared away, the foundation of the 
new building was laid on the 7th of June 
1566, and carried on with ſuch expedi- 
tion, that it was finiſhed in November 
156 , f 
This edifice was called the Bourſe, but 
it ſoon after changed its name ; for on the 
23d of January 1570, Queen Elizabeth, 
attended by a great number of the nobi- 
lity, came from Somerſet houſe, her pa- 
lace in the Strand, and paſſing through 
Threadneedle ſtreet, dined with Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham at his houſe in Biſhopſgate 
ſtreet, and after dinner returning through 
Cornhill, entered the Bourſe on the ſouth 
fide, where having viewed every part ex- 
cept the vaults, eſpecially the gallery above 
ſtairs, which extended round the whole 
building, and was furniſhed with ſhops, 
in which were fold all ſorts of the fineſt 
wares in the city, her Majeſty cauſed this 


W edifice to be proclaimed in her preſence, 


change. | 


Sir Thomas Greſham, at his death, left 
che building to his Lady, and after her de- 
eeaſe to the Lord Mayor and citizens, and 
o the Mercers company, directing the 
ents to ſupport, under their inſpection, 
Eures on 15 ſciences, at his dwelling 


Vorl, Yi 33 houſe, 


0 27 3 
and having cauſed them to be pulled down 


by a herald and trumpet, The Royal Ex- - 
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houſe, now Greſham College, and ſome 
charities to the priſons. 
The original building ſtood till the fi 
of London in 1666, when it periſheq 
amidſt the general havoc : but it { 
aroſe with greater ſplendor than before 
The model of the preſent ſtructure wasfrf 
ſhewn to King Charles II. who was yel 
pleaſed with it, it was however debate 
whether they ſhould build after that my 
del or not; for fear of launching out int 
too great an expence : but the majori 
deſiring to have it a magnificent ſtrucun 
and imagining, that the ſhops above an 
below ſtairs would in time reimburl 
them, had the preſent edifice ered 
| the expence of 80,0001. 
| | The ground plat of this building is 20 
Il | feet in length; 171 feet in breadth, an 
if the area in the middle is 61 {qu 
10 | perches. This area is ſurrounded vit 
"n ſubſtantial and regular ſtone build 
Wl | wrought in ruſtic. In each of the pn 
| . cipal fronts is a piazza, and in the ci 
ter are the grand entrances into Ul 
area, under an arch which is extreme 
lofty and noble ; on each fide that of 
principal front which is in Cornhull, 
Corinthian demi-columns ſupporting 
compaſs pediment ; and in the intend 
lumniation on each ſide, in the front 1 
; 4 . 4 ö 
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the ſtreet, is a niche with the figures of 
King Charles I. and his ſon Charles II. 
in Roman habits, and well executed. 
Over the aperture on the cornice between 


the two pediments are the King's arms in 


relievo. On each fide of this entrance is 
a range of windows placed between demi- 
columns and pilaſters of the Compoſite 


order, above which runs a baluſtrade. 


The height of the building is fifty-ſix 
feet, and from the center of this fide riſes 
a lantern and turret, 178 feet high, on the 
top of which is a fane in the form of a 
graſhopper of poliſhed braſs, eſteemed a 
very fine piece of workmanſhip : a graſ- 


hopper being the creſt of Sir Thomas 


Greſham's arms. 

The north front of the Royal Exchange 
is adorned with pilaſters of the Compoſite 
order, but has neither columns nor ſtatues 
on the outſide, and inſtead of the two 
compaſs pediments has a triangular one. 

Within the piazzas of theſe two fronts 
are two ſpacious ſtair caſes with iron rails, 


and black marble ſteps; theſe lead into a 


kind of gallery that extends round the 
four ſides of the building, and in which 
were about two hundred ſhops, that 
have been let from 20l. to 60l. a year 
each ; and a very conſiderable trade was 

Tra carried 


1 
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carried on here; but it has long decline 
and all the ſhops are deſerted. =_ 


One ſide of this gallery is employed be 
auction rooms for furniture, and in oth I 


apartments above ſtairs are the Royal o BY 


change Aſſurance office, &c. and in ti be 
vaults are the pepper warehouſe of H th 
Eaſt India company. de 

The inſide of the area is ſurrounde . ]: 


with piazzas like thoſe of the ſouth anf 
north fronts; forming ambulatories ff 
the merchants to ſhelter themſelves fron 
the weather. Above the arches of the 
piazzas is an entablature with curious en 
richments ; and on the cornice a range of 


pilaſters with an entablature extending 
round, and a compaſs pedimentin the midi 
dle of the cornice of each of the four ſides 
Under that on the north are the King 
arms; on the ſouth thoſe of the city; on 
the eaft thoſe of Sir Thomas Greſham * 
and under the pediment on the welt ſide 
the arms of the company of Mercer 
with their reſpective enrichments. 
In theſe intercolumns are twenty-four 
niches, nineteen -of which are filled with 
the ſtatues of the Kings and Queens of? 
England, ſtanding erect, dreſſed in their 


od i. 1... . 


robes and with their regalia, except the 
ſtatues of Charles II. and George II. 
which are dreſſed like the Cæſars. 1 


N 


4 
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fheſe ſtatues are, on the ſouth ſide; 
Edward I. Edward III. Henry V. Henry 
VI. On the welt fide, Edward IV. Ed- 
ward V. with the crown hanging over his 
head ; Henry VII. and Henry VIII. On 
the north ſide, Edward VI. Mary, Eliza- 
beth, James I. Charles I. Charles II. and 
James II. And on the eaſt ſide are Wil- 
lam and Mary in one niche, Queen Anne, 
George I. and George II. All theſe ſta- 
tucs were painted and gilt, by a voluntary 
ſubſcription, in the year 1754. 

The four niches that are vacant, are 
thoſe where Edward II. Richard II. 
Henry IV. and Richard III. ſhould have 
been: upon which Maitland ſays, that 
hence it ſeems that the city had no mind 
to ſhew any reſpect to the ſaid Kings, two 
of whom took away their charters, and 
the other two were uſurpers. But why 
Henry IV. ſhould be excluded as an uſur- 
per, and his brave ſon Henry V. and 
Henry VI. be placed there, who only en- 
joyed the crown in conſequence of his 
ulurpation, is not eaſily accounted for. 
Richard III. was indeed a monſter of 
cruelty : but Mary was no leſs cruel, and 
yet a ſtatue is here erected to her honour. 
Though Edward II. and Richard II. took 
way the charter of the city, King Charles 14 
II. did fo too, and yet has three ſtatues at If 
1 e 1 
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Royal Exchange; and his brother T: 1 | 
II. who has alſo a ſtatue, followed Ml 
brother's ſteps, and not only humbled the 
city, but cauſed an' Alderman to be hangs 
ed at his own door, without being allow 
on his trial the time neceſlary to ſnd 
his witneſſes. | 3 

Under the piazzas within the Exch 
are twenty-eight niches, all vacant eu 
two; one in the north weſt angle, wii 
is the ſtatue of Sir Thomas Greſham, ul 
another at the ſouth weſt, of Sir Jl 
Barnard, who is perhaps the only citij; 
of London, that has had the honowlll 
having his ſtatue erected in his life-l 
merely on account of his merit. Þ 

In ſhort, in the center of the Wl 
is erected, on a marble pedeſtal a 
eight feet high, another ſtatue of ani 
Charles II. in a Roman habit, exec 
by Mr. Gibbon, and encompaſied wll 
iron rails. On the ſouth fide of then 
deſtal, under an imperial crown, a {cepll 
ſword, palm branches, and other deal 
tions, is the following inſcription : 


Carolo II. Cæſari Britannico, 
Patriæ Patri, 4 

Regum Optimo, Clementiſſimo, Auguſtifiimog 
Generis Humani Deliciis, 7Y 
Utriuſque Fortunz Victori, 
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Pacis Europæ Arbitro, 
Marium Domino ac Vindici, 
excietas Mercatorum Adventur. Angliz, 
Quz per CCCC jam prope Annos 
Regia benignitate floret, 
Fidei intemeratæ & Gratitudinis æternæ, 
Hoc Teſtimonium 
Venerabunda poſuit, 


Anno Salutis Humanæ M. DC. LXXXIV. 


on the weſt ſide of this pedeſtal, is cut 
n relievo, a Cupid reſting his right hand 
on a ſhield, containing the arms of 


France and England quartered, and hold- 


ng in his left a roſe. | 

On the north fide are the arms of Ire- 
nd on a ſhield, ſupported by a Cupid. 

On the ſouth fide is the following in- 
cription on the baſe of the pedeſtal : 

© This ſtatue was repaired and beauti- 

* fied by the company of Merchant 
* Adventurersof England, anno 17303 
* John Hanbury, Eſq; Governor. 

On the eaſt fide are the arms of Scot- 
nd, with a Cupid holding a thiſtle. All 
done in relievo. 

In the area on the inſide of the Royal 
Lxchange, merchants meet every day at 
twelve at noon, and a prodigious con- 
Courſe of thoſe of all n: tions continue there 
ll two, in order to tranſact buſineſs ; but 
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ſoon after that hour the gates are ſhut ff 
and not opened again till four. For 
readier diſpatch of buſineſs, and ti 
every particular merchant may be ea 
found, they are difpoſed in ſepara 
claſſes, each of which have their par 
cular. ſtation, called their walk, as nll 
be ſeen at one view by the followiif 
plan, by attending to which any mg 
chant may eaſily be found. ; 


NorkTr.. 
Threadneedle Street. 
Watt 2 Bu Walk Scotch Wallc 
— 
Clottuers n- Salters 
Mem- Walk 2 Walk 
Walk | Wall: 
88 
58 | : | Grocers & —_ a 
EI Walk e ee Tale : 
= — a ” " 
© | Canary 
Talk: 
| 
2 Barbadoes French 
8 Walk Walk 
3 
L Jamaica Spararh 
Walk Malle Malle 
Cornhill. 
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The Royal Exchange, without critical 
examination, has ſomething grand in it, 
and the entrance would certainly appear to 
more advantage if it were not incumber- 
ed with a parcel of little ſhops, The ar- 
cade or walks within the quadrangle have 
ſomething noble, but the upper part is in 
a very bad taſte. The ſtatue of King 
Charles II. in the middle of the area is a 
good one. The other ſtatues in the ſe- 
ycral niches have been lately new painted 
and gilt in parts. The painting is no 
doubt very neceſſary for their preſervation, 
but it were to be wiſhed the gilding of 
them had been omitted, as it muſt give 
foreigners of judgment (and ſuch ſome- 
times frequent this place) a contemptible 
opinion of our taſte. The two ſtatues, 
one on each ſide the gate, of King Charles 
I. and II. are particularly good. The 
clock tower or ſteeple with Gothic win- 
dows 1s unpardonable, and the cornices at 
their angles are ſo broke, as to appear very 
diſguſtful to an architect. — _ 

Rovar EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
tor aſſuring houſes and other buildings, 
goods, wares and merchandize from fire. 
This corporation was-eſtabliſhed by act of 
Parliament, at the ſame time with that of 
the London Aſſurance, when it was enact- 
ed, that ſuch as ſhould be admitted 

members 
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1 members of theſe corporations, ſhould be 
1 each a diſtinct and ſeparate body politic, 
| for the aſſurance of goods, ſhips and ne 
chandize at ſea, or for lending money up- i 
on bottomry. 7 
lg That no other ſociety ſhould inſure 
4 ſhips, or lend money on bottomry for the 
i future; though any private perſon might Ml 
| do it as uſual. ; 
[8 And that each of theſe corporations, 
in conſideration of the many benefits that 
might accrue to them by their charters, 
ſhould pay the ſum of 300,000l. into his 
Majeſty's Exchequer, for diſcharging the 
debts of the civil liſt. 'I 
Theſe corporations however met with 
ſo little encouragement at firſt, that Mait- 
land ſays, the crown was obliged to remit? 
moſt part of the money. 1 
By a ſecond charter granted to this cor- 
poration, they are impowered not only to 
inſure ſhips, but houſes, goods and lives. 
Maitland. 1 5 : 
Ibis ſociety therefore, by this laſt men- 
tioned charter, aſſure all buildings, houſ- 
hold furniture, wearing apparel by ſpecial 
agreement, and goods, wares, and mer 
chandize, the property of the aſſured, 
except glaſs and china ware not in trade, 
1 and all manner of writings, books of ac 
cCompts, notes, bills, bonds, tallies, ready 
4 | money, 
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money) jewels, plate, pictures, gunpowder, 
hay, ſtraw, and corn unthreſhed, from loſs 
or damage by fire, upon the following 


conditions. 


ings, covered with ſlate, tile, or lead, 
wherein no hazardous trades are carried 
on, nor any hazardous goods depoſited, 
are conſidered as Common Aſſurances, 
and are aſſured upon theſe terms: any 
ſum above 100l. and not exceeding 100ol. 
at 28. per cent. per annum ; any ſum above 
loool. and not exceeding 3000l. at 2s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum: | 

II. To accommodate thoſe who are de- 
firous of being aſſured for a term of years, 
this corporation will aſſure on ſuch buildings 
or goods, any ſum not exceeding 1000l. at 
the rate of 128. per cent. for ſeven years, 
and as far as 2000l. at the rate of 145. per 
cent. without ſubjecting the aſſured to any 
calls or contributions to make good loſſes. 
III. Aſſurances on buildings and goods, 
are deemed diſtinct and ſeparate adven- 
tures; ſo that the premium on goods is 


not advanced by reaſon of any aſſurance 
on the building wherein the goods are 
kept, nor the premium on the building by 
reaſon of any aſſurance on the goods. 
IV. Plaiſter or timber buildings cover- 
ed with lead, tile, or ſlate, wherein no 
hazardous 


I. All manner of ſtone and brick build 
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hazardous trades are carried on, nor aw 
hazardous goods depoſited ; and goods on 
merchandize not hazardous in ſuch build 
ings, are termed Hazardous Aflurances 
and inſured upon the following term; M 
any ſum above 1ool. and not exceeding 
1000l. at 38. per Cent. per annum: any | 
ſumabove 1o00l. and not exceeding 2000l. | 
at 48. per cent. per annum and any ſum 
above 2000l. and not exceeding 3000], at 
58. per cent. per annum. 23 

V. Hazardous trades, ſuch as apothe- 
caries, colourmen, bread and biſket bakers, 
ſhip and tallow chandlers, innholders and 


ſtable-keepers, carried on in brick or ſtone 


buildings, covered with ſlate, tile, or lead; | 


and hazardous goods, ſuch as hemp, flax, 


pitch, tar, tallow, and turpentine, depoſit- 
ed in ſuch buildings, may be aſſured at 
the annual premiums, ſet down under the 
head of Hazardous Aſſurances, in the 
above article. , I 


VI. Any of the above hazardous trades 


A 
% 


carried on, or hazardous goods depoſited in 
timber or plaiſter buildings; earthen, 


glaſs, or china ware in trade, and thatch- 
ed buildings, or goods therein, are termed} 


7 4 
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any ſum above 10ol. and not exceeding 


* 
* 


1000l, at 58. per cent. per annum and 
i _—_ 
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y ſum above 1000l. and not exceeding 
zoool. at 78. 6d. per cent. per annum. 

VII. Aſſurances of mills, wearing ap- 
parel, and aſſurances to chemiſts, diſtil- 
lers, and ſugar-bakers, or any other aſ- 
ſurances more than ordinarily hazardous, 
by reaſon of the trade, nature of the goods, 
narrowneſs of the place, or other danger- 
ous circumſtances, may be made by ſpe- 


1 


cial agreement. 

VIII. Two dwelling houſes, or any one 
dwelling houſe, and the out-houſes there- 
unto belonging, or any one dwelling 
houſe, and goods therein, may be included 
in the ſum of tool. But when ſeveral 
buildings, or buildings and goods are aſ- 
ſured in the ſame policy, the ſum aſſured 
on each 1s to be particularly mentioned. 
IX. To prevent frauds, if any buildings 
or goods ” by this corporation, are, 
or ſhall be aſſured with any other corpora- 
tion or ſociety, the policy granted by this 
corporation is to be null and void, unleſs 
ſuch other aſſurance is allowed by endorſe- 
ment on the policy. 

X, Every perſon upon application to- 
be aſſured with this company, is to depo- 
lite 8s. 6d. for the policy and mark, which 
6s. 6d. is to be returned, if the aſſurance 
propoſed is not agreed to. No policy is 
to be of any force, till the premium for 
one 
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one year is paid. And for all ſubſequent 
annual payments made at the office, tho 
aſſured are to take receipts, ſtamped with 
the ſeal of the corporation, no other being 
allowed of. 7 2 __ 
XI. No policy is to be extended, off 
conſtrued to extend to the aſſurance off 
any hazardous buildings or goods, unle(s 
they are expreſly mentioned in the policy 
and the reſpective premium for ſuch af 
ſurances be paid for the ſame. _ E 
XII. No loſs or damage by fire hapM 
pening by any invaſion, foreign enemy 
or any military or uſurped power whatſo⸗ 
ever, is to be made good. 'Y 
XIII. All perſons aſſured by this corpo 
ration, are, upon any loſs or damage by 
fire, forthwith to give notice thereof by 
letter or otherwiſe, to the Directors or Se 
cretary, at their office in the Royal Ex 
change, London; and within fifteen day 
after ſuch fire, deliver in as particular an 
account of their loſs or damage, as the na 
ture of the caſe will admit of, and mak 
1 roof of the ſame, by the oath or affirmaſ 
tion of themſelves, and their domeſtics, of 
ſervants, and by their books of accompty 
1 or other proper vouchers, as ſhall be re- 
"i quired ; and alſo to procure a certificat@ 
| under the hands of the Miniſter and 
Church-wardens, together with 4 | 


E 
10 
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other reputable inhabitants of the pariſh, 
not concerned in ſuch loſs, importing, 
that they are well acquainted with the 
character and circumſtances of the ſufferer 
or ſufferers ; and do know, or verily be- 
lieve, that he, ſhe, or they, have really and 
by misfortune, ſuſtained by ſuch fire, the 
loſs and damage therein mentioned. And 
in caſe any difference ſhall ariſe between 
the corporation and the aſſured, touching 
any loſs or damage, ſuch difference ſhall 
be ſubmitted to the judgment and deter- 
mination of arbitrators indifferently cho- 
ſen, whoſe award in writing ſhall be con- 
clufive and binding to all parties. And 
when any loſs or damage is ſettled and 
adjuſted, the ſufferer or ſufferers are to re- 
ceive immediate ſatisfaction for the ſame. 
In adjuſting loſſes on houſes, no wain- 
(cot, painting, ſculpture, or carved work, 
is to be valued at more than three ſhil- 
lings per yard. 5 
Any larger ſum, and ſome of the goods 
excepted in the preamble, may be aſſured 
by ſpecial agreement. FF 
For the timely affiſtance of ſuch as are 
aflured, this corporation has ſeveral en- 
gines and men, with proper inſtruments to 
extinguiſh fires, and allo porters for re- 
moving goods, each of whom has a badge, 
upon which is the figure of the Royal 
| Exchange, 
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Exchange, and the badges are all nun 
bered ; of which all * are deſired ii 
take notice who intruſt them with good 
or have any complaint to make. TA 
ſame figure is fixed on buildings aſſure 
by this corporation. Y 

The Royal Exchange Aſſurance office 

is under the management of a Governodf 

 Sub-Governor, Deputy-Governor, and 
twenty-four - Directors; beſides who 

there are a Treaſurer, a Secretary, ail 

Accomptant, and ſeveral Clerks. 7 

RovAL Mews. See the article M ws. 

ROYAL OAK alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet. 

'-"RateWE, | 3 

RO vAI. Oax court, 1. Kent ſtreet, South 
wark.“ 2. Parker's lane, Drury lane.“ 3 

Peak ſtreet, Swallow ſtreet.* == 

RO VAL Oak yard, 1. Barnaby ſtreet 
Southwark.“ 2. Hockley in the Hole 
3. Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripplegate.* _ 

ROA row, 1. Lambeth marſh. 2. Nel 
Windmill hill. 

RoyaL's court, Horſelydown lane, South 

r A 

RoyaL SocIETY, in Crane court, Fl 
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Robert Boyle, Sir William Petty, Dr. 
eth Ward, Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Wallis, 
Dr. Goddard, Dr. Willis, Dr. Bathurſt, 
and Dr. Wren, together with Mr. Mat- 
thew Wren and Mr. Rook, frequently 
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net in the apartments of Dr. Wilkins, in 


Wadham College, at Oxford, to diſcourſe 
on philoſophical ſubjects ; and there the 


earned productions of theſe gentlemen, 


not only eminently diſtinguiſhed that ſo- 
ciety at home, but alſo rendered it highly 
revered by the literati abroad. 

The meetings of theſe literati, which 
began about the year 1650, continued at 
Oxford till 1658, when the members be- 
ing called to different parts of the king- 
dom, on account of their reſpective func- 
tions; and the majority coming to this 
aty, they conſtantly attended the aſtro- 
nomical and geometrical lectures at Gre- 
nam college, where, being joined by ſe- 
eral perſons of the greateſt learning and 
diſtinction, they continued to meet there 


once or twice a week, till the death of 
Over Cromwell: when anarchy ſucceed- 


ng, they were obliged to quit their place 
od meeting, on account of its being con- 
rerted into military quarters for the re- 
tion of ſoldiers. 
However, the ſtorm being ſoon after 
layed by the reſtoration of King 
Vor,, V. U Charles 
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Charles II. the ſociety began to m | 


their meetings, and for the more eff 


\ 
a2 


ally carrying. them on, entered into! 


obligation to pay each one ſhilling | 
week, towards the defraying of of 


ſional charges. 'Y 
From theſe ſmall beginnings, this f 
ciety ſoon aroſe to be one of the m 
celebrated in all Europe : for their deſig 
being favoured by ſome ingenious mii 
who had followed the King in his ex 
his Majeſty granted them a charter, dal 
the 15th of July 1662, and then a ſecolif 
charter, dated the 22d of April 1008 | 
whereby they were denominated, The Rai 
Society, and made a corporation, to & 
of a Preſident, Council, and Fellows, ll 
promoting natural knowledge and uſe 
arts, by experiments; in this charter W 
Majeſty declared himſelf their founder M 
patron, giving them power to make 4 
for the government of themſelves ; to pll 
chaſe lands and houſes ; to have a coll 
mon ſeal, and a coat of arms. 3 
No ſooner was this Royal Society Wil 
incorporated by King Charles II. thant at 
Prince made them a preſent of a fine fi 
mace gilt, to be carried before the 2 


. . 


dent; and as a farther mark of favoli 
their royal patron, by his letters patenn 
the 8th of April 1667, gave them = lea 

coll 
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college with its appurtenances, and twenty- 
ix or twenty-ſeven acres of land ſurround- 
ing it. But afterwards the ſociety ne- 
lefting to convert a part of it into a 
phylic garden, as was intended, and the 
King being reſolved to erect an hoſpital 
for old and maimed ſoldiers, thought no 
place more Proper for ſuch a deſign than 
this college; he therefore purchaſed it 
gain of them for a conſiderable ſum. 

A little before the ſociety received theſe 
letters patent from his Majeſty, the ho- 
nourable Henry Howard, afterwards Duke 
WW of Norfolk, made them a preſent of a very 
q valuable library, on the 2d of January 
666. , 
ws couection was part of the royal 
library belonging to the Kings of Hun- 
rary, originally kept at the city of Buda. 
Upon the deceaſe of Matthias Corvinus, 
he laſt King of the Hungarian race, it was 
lpoled of, and about two thirds of the 
boks were bought by the Emperor, and 
re now in the imperial library at Vienna: 
e remaining part coming to Bilibaldus 
fetkeymherus of Nuremberg, it was pur- 
mMaſed of him by the Earl of Arundel, on 
lis return from his embaſly to the imperial 
court. 

This fine collection conſiſts of 3287 
Fanted books in moſt languages and fa- 
U 2 culties; 
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culties ; chiefly the firſt editions ſoon ai 
the invention of printing; and a valua 
collection of manuſcripts in Hebrew 
Greek, Latin, and Turkiſh, amountin to 
554 volumes, which, together with & 
former, are thought to be of ſuch value 
not to be parallelled, for the ſmallneſs Wl 
their number. Y 
The noble benefactor, at the time 
his donation, deſired that the inſcriptigh 
of, Ex dono Henrici Howard Norfolkcienfl 
might be put in each book: and that 
caſe the ſociety ſhould happen to fail, th 
| library ſhould revert to his family. This 
1 the ſociety not only readily compli 
with, but ſome years after cauſed the 
following inſcription to be ſet up in th 
Ubrary: | 


Bibliotheca Norfolciana. 


Excellentiſſimus Princeps Henricus How 
| ard, Dux Norfolciæ, Comes Marechal 
| lus Angliz, Comes Arundeliz, Suri 
Norfolciæ, & Norwici, &c. Her 
propter familiz antiquitatem, animi d 
tes, corporis dignitatem, pene incoſ 
parabilis, bibliothecam hanc inſtruc | 
ſimam (que hactenus Arundeliana 4 | 
pellabatur) Regia Societati dono deal 
& perpetuo ſacram eſſe voluit. 2 
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Huic, 
po eximia erga ſe liberalitate, Societas 
Regia tabulam hanc, devotæ 
Mentis teſtem, fixit; 
Præſide Joſepho Williamſon, 


Equite Aurato. 
2 M. DC. LXXIX. 


Beſides this Arundelian or Norfolk li- 
brary, which takes up a large room, an- 
other curious and valuable collection was 
eſt the ſociety in the year 1715, by their 
Secretary Francis Aſton, Eſq; which to- 
gether with the numerous benefactions of 
the works of the learned members, in all 
faculties, but more eſpecially in natural 
and experimental philoſophy, amount to 
above 3600, and are placed in glaſs caſes 
in another room. 

The muſeum belonging to the ſociety, 
was founded by Daniel Colwall, Eſq; in 
the year 1677, who gave his excellent col- 
lection of natural and artificial curioſities, 
which compoſe the greateſt part of the 
catalogue publiſhed in the year 1681, by 
Dr. Grew, under the title of Muſeum Re- 
galis Societatis. But theſe curioſities, by 
the generous benefactions of other curious 
perſons, are now increaſed to above ſix 


times the number of il c{emntioned in 


the catalogue. 
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Upon the ſociety's removal from G 
ſham college to their houſe in C:# 
court, Richard Waller, Eſq; one of if 
Secretaries, erected in the year 1711, WM 
his own expence, the. repoſitory in | 
garden for the reception of the above q 
rioſities, which conſiſt of the followifl 
ſpecies, viz. human, quadrupedes, bird 
eggs, neſts, fiſhes, inſects, reptiles, wood 
ſtalks and roots; fruits of all ſorts; motif 
muſhrooms, plants, ſpunges, &c. animi | 
and vegetable bodies petrified ; corals, af 
other marine productions; foſſils, gem 
ſtones, metals, antimony, mercury, "i | 
other metallic bodies, falts, ſulphurs, oil 
and earths ; philoſophical and mathem 
tical inſtruments ; Indian, American, ani 
other weapons, with a variety of appard 
> _— 

n ſhort, by the above Royal and oth 
benefactions, the admiſlion money, an 

annual contributions of the members, thi 
ſociety was at length in ſo flouriſhing Wi 
condition, that they applied to his lat 
Majeſty King George I. for an addition 
| privilege to purchaſe in mortmain 1000888 
| inſtead of 200). per annum, which he wal 
il pleaſed to grant by his letters patent, lt 
1725. Among the Fellows of this ſocieſſ 
| are his Majeſty King George II. and man 
of the greateſt Princes in Europe. 55 
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This learned body is governed by a 
Prefident and Council, conſiſting ot 
mwenty-one F ellows, diſtinguiſhed by 
their rank and learning. 

The officers choſen from among the 
members, are, the Preſident, who calls 
and diſſolves the meetings, propoſes the 
ſubjects of conſultation, puts queſtions, 
calls for Experiments, and admits the 
members that are from time to time re- 
ceived into the ſociety. 

The Treaſurer, who receives and diſ- 
burſes all the money. 

The two Secretaries, who read all let- 
ters and informations; reply to all addreſſes 
or letters from foreign parts, or at home ; 
regiſter all experiments and concluſions, 
and publiſh what is ordered by the ſo- 
ciety. 
The Curators, who have the charge of 
making experiments, receive the direc- 
tions of the ſociety, and at another meet- 
ing bring all to the teſt. 

Every perſon to be elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, muſt be propounded 
and recommended at a meeting of the ſo- 
ciety, by three or more members; who 
muſt then deliver to one of the Secretaries 
a paper ſigned by themſelves with their 
own names, ſpecifying the name, addition, 
profeſſion, occupation, and chief qualifi- 
U 4 cations z 
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_ cations; the inventions, diſcoveries, wort 
writings, or other productions of the cans | 
didate for election; as alſo notifying tha 
uſual place of his abode, and recommend 
ing him on their own perſonal know 
ledge. A fair copy of which paper, with 
the date of the day when delivered, ſhall 
be fixed up in the common meeting room 
of the ſociety, at ten ſeveral ordinary 
meetings, before the ſaid candidate ſhalf 
be put to the ballot : but it ſhall be freg 
for every one of his Majeſty's ſubjects 
who is a Peer, or the ſon of a Peer, off 
Great Britain or Ireland, and for every 
A one of his Majeſty's Privy Council of ci 
ther of the ſaid kingdoms, and for every 
foreign Prince or Ambaſſador, to be pro- 
pounded by any ſingle perſon, and to be 
put to the ballot for election on the ſame 
day, there being preſent a competent 
number for making elections. And at 
every ſuch ballot, unleſs two thirds at leaſt 
of the members preſent give their bills in 
favour of the candidate, he cannot be 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; 
nor can any candidate be balloted for, un- 
leſs twenty-one members at the leaſt be 
preſent. 5 N 2 
After a candidate has been elected, he 
may at that, or the next meeting of the 
ſociety, be introduced, and ſolemnly ad- 
1 mitted 


n 
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niouſly ſubſcribed the obligation, whereby 
he promiſes, © That he will endeavour 
« to promote the good of the Royal So- 
« ciety of London, for the improvement 
« of natural knowledge.” 
When any one is admitted, he pays a 
ſee of five guineas, and afterwards 13 8. a 
quarter, as long as he continues a member, 
towards defraying the expences of the ſo- 
ciety ; and for the payment thereof he 
gives a hond ; but moſt of the members 
on their firſt admittance chuſe to pay down 


twenty guineas, which diſcharges them 


from any future payments. 

Any Fellow may however free himſelf 
from theſe obligations, by only writing to 
the Preſident, that he deſires to withdraw 
from the fociety. 

When the Prefident takes the chair, 
the reſt of the Fellows take their feats, 
and thoſe who are not of the ſociety with- 
draw: except any Baron of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, any perfon of a 
higher title, or any of his Majeſty's 
Privy Council of any of his three king- 
doms, and any foreigner of eminent re- 


pute, may ſtay, with the allowance of the 


Prefident, for that time ; and upon leave 


obtained of the Prefident and Fellows 
Preſent, or the major part of them, any 


other 


mitted by the Preſident, after having pre- 
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. other papers, containing philoſophical 


conſider what may be deduced from them, 


other perſon may be permitted to ſtay fol 
that time: but the name of every perſoſ 
thus permitted to ſtay, that of the perfo i 
who moved for him, and the allowance! 
are to be entered in the journal book. 

The buſineſs of the ſociety in their or 3 
dinary meetings, is, to order, take account. 
conſider and diſcourſe of philoſophical ex 9 
periments and obſervations; to read, hear 
and diſcourſe upon letters, reports, and 


matters; as alſo to view and diſcourſe 
upon the rarities of nature and art, and ta 


and how far they may be improved for 
uſe or diſcovery. 3 

No experiment can be made at the 
charge of the ſociety, but by order off 
the ſociety or council. And in order ol | 
the propounding and making experiments 
for the ſociety, the importance of ſuch 
experiment is to be conſidered with re- 
ſpect to the diſcovery of any truth, or to 
the uſe and benefit of mankind. NF 

The Philoſophical Tranſactions are 
printed at the charge of the-fociety, and 
the Clerk delivers gratis one of the copies 
to every Fellow of the Society who thall 
demand it, either in perſon, or by letter un- 8 
der the hand of ſuch Fellow, within one 
year 
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ear after the Clerk has begun to deliver 
luch copies. 

If any Fellow of the ſociety ſhall con- 
temptuouſly or contumaciouſly diſobey the 
ſtatutes or orders of the fociety ; or ſhall 
by peaking, writing, or printing, public- 
y defame the ſociety, or maliciouſly do 
ny thing to the detriment thereof, he 
{;a!l be ejected. I 

ihe meetings of the Royal Society are 


[ on Thurſdays, at five o'clock in the after- 
—_— 1000. 8 800 

> 4 The members of the Council are elect- 
F ed out of the Fellows, upon the feaſt of 


St. Andrew in the morning ; when after 
the election they all dine together. 

Eleven of the old council are choſen for 
the enſuing year; and ten are elected 
out of the other members. Then the 
Preſident, Treaſurer, and Secretary arc 
elected out of theſe. But the ſame per- 
ſons are uſually rechoſen into theſe of- 
fices. | | | 

RovYal vineyard, St. James's Park. 
RUG r9w, Cloth fair, Smithfield. 
RUMFORDy a town in Eflex, 12 miles from 
London, and 5 from Burntwood, is a very 
great thorougbtare, and is governed by a 
Bailiff and Wardens, who are by patent 
impowered to hold a weekly court for the 
trial of treaſons, felonies, debts, &c. and 
| to 


RUSSEL court, 1. Blue Anchor alley, Rod q 
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to execute offenders. It has a market on E 
Mondays and Tueſdays for hogs and 
calves, and on Wedneſday for corn, all off 9 
which are chiefly bought up for the us 
of London. AY 
RuUMMER court, Charing Croſs. 
RUN-HORSE yard, David ſtreet, Groſvenor 
ſ{quare.* 71 
RuPERT ſtreet, 1. Coventry ſtreet. 2. Good- . 
man's fields. 1 


mary lane. T 2. Cleveland row, St. 

James's.F 3. Dy lane. T 4. 2 
highway. | 
RussEL's MILL flairs, Rotherhith.+ 2 
Rus$EL ſtreet, Covent Garden; fo called | 
from the Duke of Bedford, upon whoſe 
eſtate it is built. 7 
Russ:A CoMPaNY, a body of merchants | 
incorporated by letters patent, granted by 
Queen Mary on the 6th of February 1 
155 5, by which they were not only im- ; | 
powered to carry on an excluſive trade to 
all parts of the Ruſſian empire, but to all 
ſuch countries as they ſhould diſcover in 
thoſe northern parts. In conſequence of 
this charter, they ſoon after diſcovered the : | 
Cherry Iſlands, Greenland, Nova Zembla, 
Newfoundland, Davis's Streights, and 
Hudſon's Bay; and their firſt Governor 
Was 
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was that celebrated mariner Sebaſtian 
Cabot. | 
In conſideration of theſe valuable diſ- 
coveries, their privileges were confirmed 
by Parliament and in the year 1614 en- 
larged by King James J. | 
In the year 1742, the Ruſſia company 
obtained leave of the preſent Czarina Eli- | | 
i 


zabeth, to trade with Perſia thro' Ruſſia, 
and between the years 1743 and 1749, 
Mr. Hanway obſerves, they imported raw | 
filk to the amount of 93,375l. value in 
Perfia : but Mr. Elton, one of the com- [| 
: pany's agents, being employed by Kouli 1 
I Khan, who then ſat on the Perſian | 
: throne, to build ſome ſhips of force on the [ 
Caſpian ſea, the Ruſſians apprehended they 14 
ſhould be diſturbed by the Perſians in their 1 
navigation over that ſea, and therefore . 
put an end to the traffic of the Britiſh 1 


Ruſſia company through Ruſſia to Perſia. Ih 
This company exports cloth of all forts, 1 
both dreſſed and dyed; kerſies, baize, 1 


cottons, fuſtians, perpetuanoes, Norwich _.. -- 
ſtuffs, lace, thread, lead, tin, pewter, 
alum, copper, and moſt other ſorts of — 2 
Engliſh commodities : and we import =— 
trom thence, cordage, tar, tallow, pot- 
aſhes, cable yarn, bees wax, linen cloth, 
itinglaſs, hides of ſeveral forts, both 
tanned and raw; . hogs briſtles, linſeed, 

| ſeveral 


* 
3 
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_ "ſeveral forts of rich furrs, train vil; flax 
hemp, caviare, ſtock fiſh, cod fiſh, ſalmon 


This company 1s under the manage or 
ment of a Governor, four Conſuls, and f 
twenty-four Aſſiſtants, annually choſen \ 
on the 1ſt of March, who keep their b 
courts monthly, or as occaſion requires, ini ** 
a large room in the Old Eaſt India houſe be 
in Leadenhall ſtreet : but conſidered as a H 


company, their trade at preſent is not very 
conſiderable; it being carried on chiefly 
by private merchants, who are admitted 
to reap the profit of trading to Ruſſia, on 
paying 5l. each. & 
RUTLAND court, 1. Charterhouſe ſquare. 
2. Glaſshouſe yard, Goſwell ſtreet. z. 
Near Puddle dock, Thames ſtreet. 
RycaurT's court, Morgan's lane. 


DEN DB Ms 
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ACR1sT of St. Paul's cathedral, an officer 
who is aſſiſtant to the Treaſurer. He 
is to keep every thing in order belonging 
to the altar, and to open the church 
doors at the firſt ringing of the bell for 
morning and evening prayers. may 
ficer 
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cer when choſen by the Treaſurer, muſt 
be preſented to the Dean for his appro- 
bation, by whom he is admitted upon 
taking an oath to diſcharge his office with 
fidelity. 

The Sacriſt has three ſervants under 
him, called Vergers, who alſo keep ſer- 
yants for cleaning the church, tolling the 
bell, blowing the organ bellows, and other 
ſervile buſineſs. Neroc. Rep. 

SADLERS, A very ancient company, though 
it was not incorporated by letters patent 
till the reign of Edward I. They are 
governed by a Prime and three other 
Wardens, with eighteen Aſſiſtants, and 
have a livery of ſeventy members, whoſe 
fine on their admiſſion is 10]. They have 
a very handſome hall in Cheapfſide. 
Maitland. 

dADLERS alley, Dorſet ſtreet. 

WD>ADLERS court, Milford lane. 
SAFFRON Hill, 1. Field lane, at the bottom 


Pp 


of Snow hill. 2. Hockley in the Hole. 


dALISBURY alley, Chiſwell ſtreet. 

SALISBURY court, Dorſet ſtreet, Fleet ſtreet; 
ſo called from the Biſhop of Saliſbury's 
city manſion there ; afterwards the Earl 
of Dorſet's. | 

SALISBURY lane, Rotherhith Wall. 

SALISBURY fairs, Saliſbury ſtreet, in the 
Strand. 

DALISBURY 
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SALISBURY ſtreet, 1. Marigold ſtreet, RA 
therhith Wall. 2. In the Strand; ſo call 
ed from the Earl of Saliſbury's hou 
which formerly ſtood there. 

SALISBURY walk, Chelſea road. 

SALMON's /ane, Ratclit.+ 

SALT OFFICE, in York Buildings, is unde 
the government of five Commiſlionerg 
each of whom has a falary of gool. 50 
annum. Under theſe Commiſſioners ar, 
the following officers : a Treaſurer, wh# 
has 430l. a year, for himſelf and thre 
Clerks; he has alſo a Deputy: two Bill 
men: a Comptroller, who has z Fol. 

a year, with a Deputy and two Clerks 4 
the Comptroller's Secretary has 200]. 4 
year, and an Aſſiſtant : an Accomptant 
General, who has 2ool. per annum, and] 
his Clerk 4.0]. a year : a Correſpondent, 
who has 100l. a year, and his Clerk 60l. 
a Chief Accomptant and Clerk of Secu- 
rities, who has 180l. per annum: two 
Accomptants, who have 7ol. a year each, 
a Clerk, who has 60]. and another ol. 
per annum a Storekeeper and Clerk of 
the charities and diaries, who has ol. 
a year; a Collector of the port of London, 
who has 6cl. an Aſſiſtant Searcher Gol. 
and two Surveyors who have gol. a year 
each. 


Beſides theſe, there are in this office 
8 an i 


an houſekeeper who has 100l. a year, and 
ſeyeral other ſervants. | 

841 T ERS, one of the twelve principal com- 
panies, and the ninth in order of prece- 
dency, is of conſiderable antiquity, ſince 
they had the grant of a livery from Ri- 
chard II. in the year 1394 but it does 
not appear that they were incorporated 
before the firſt year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1558. 

This company has a Maſter, two War- 
dens, twenty-ſeven Aſſiſtants, and a livery 
of 190 members, who upon their being 
admitted, pay a fine of 20l. They have 
a very conſiderable eſtate, out of which 
they pay 500l. per annum to charitable 
uſes. Their hall, which is a plain brick 
building, is ſituated in a neat court in 
Swithin's lane. 

MLTERS alley, 1. Green bank, Wapping. 
2. Nightingale lane. 

MLTERS court, Piccadilly. | 

MLTERS HALL court, in Swithin's lane, 
where is Salters hall, in which is'a hand- 

b me preſbyterian meeting-houſe. _ 

rrrrrRE BANK, 1. Eaſt Smithfield, by 

Little Tower hill. 2. By Roſemary lane. 

PALUTATION court, St. Giles's Broad- 

way.“ | 

MR ook's court, Old Broad ſtreet. 

WT BRUGH's court, Baſinghall ſtreet. 4F 
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SAN alley, Rotherhith Wall.+ 
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SAMSON's rents, Green Walk. 

SANDWICH court, Houndſditch. 

SANDY'S rents, Coverley's fields.. 

Sanpy's ftreet, Widegate alley, Biſhopſpa 
ſtreet without. + 

SARAH'S /ireet, New Gravel lane. 


SATCHELL's rents, 1. Shoreditch. + 
Whitecroſs ſtreet, Cripplegate.+ 
SAVAGE. gardens, Tower hill. 
SAVAGE'S court, Widegate alley, f 
gate ſtreet. 
SAVAGE'S rents, Black ian + 
SAVERY'S alley, Farmer's ſtreet, Shadwell 
SAVILE row, near New Bond ſtreet. 
St. SAviouR's Bermondſey, a priory, and af 
terwards an abbey, founded by Avi 1 
Child, a citizen of London, in the yea; 
1082, in the place now denominalf 
St. John's court Bermondſey. _ 4 
This priory was not only confirmed | 1 
the .charter of William Rufus, cope 
with all the benefactions belonging to it I 
but that Prince alſo conferred upon thi 
Prior and Monks the manor of non Z 
ſey, and erected a handſome and ſpaciolf 
conventual church for their accommodi 
tion. This priory, however, being 4 
alien and a cell to one in France, it 
among other foreign foundations ſequel 


tered a Edward III. in the m_ * 


"I 
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who conſtituted Richard Denton, an En- 
gliſhman, Prior thereof. $5 Ba 
This priory was in 1391 converted into 
an abbey; and at the general ſuppreſſion 
of monaſteries in the year 1539 was ſur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. when being 
granted to Sir John Pope, he demolyhed 
the old abbey, and erected in its room a 
ſtately edifice, which ſome time after came 
to the Earls of Suſſex. Strobe Survey. 
F. SAVIOUR'S dock, vulgarly called Savory 
dich, 1n Rotherhith, took its name from 
the above abbey, dedicated to the holy 
Saviour. Maitland. 
HK. SAviouR's MILL, vulgarly called Savory 

a mill, alſo belonged to the above abbey, and 

__ was in the year 1536 let by the Abbot 
and Monks to John Curlew, at the yearly 

rent of l. which was then the value of 
eighteen quarters of good wheat; and he 

_ was allo bound to grind all the corn uſed 

in the abbey. . | 

= In the place where this mill ſtood, is 
now an engine for raiſing water to ſupply 
the neighbourhood. Maitland. 

NJ. SAVIOUR'S School, in St. Saviour's 
church yard, Southwark, was founded by 
the pariſh, for the education of boys in 
grammatical learning, and confirmed by 
letters patent granted by. Queen Eliza- 
beth, fo early as the year 1562, and the 
= | X23: taurth 
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St. SaviouR's Southwark, or St. Mary 


fourth of her reign ; by which fix of el ' 
veſtry are for ever appointed Governors, 
To this ſchool belong a Maſter and 


Uſher, the former of whom has a fla 
of zol. and the latter 2ol. per annum. 


OvERIEs, a church of great antiquity | 
ſituated to the ſouth-weſt of the bridge 1 
foot. In the place where it ſtands, is 
faid to have been anciently a priory off 
nuns founded by one Mary a Virgin, the 
owner of a ferry over the river Thames, 
before the building of London bridge. J 
Some time after the priory was converted 
into a college of Prieſts ;. but that eſta- , 
bliſhment, as well as the tormer, provin I 
of no long duration, it was in the year 
1106 founded by two Norman Knights, 
and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, for Canons 
regular, and from its dedication to thei 
Virgin Mary, and its fituation, was called 
St, Mary Wi that 3 is, St. Mary over] 1 
the river. I 

This edifice was deſtroyed by fire 4 
about the year 1207 ; but it being oon 3 
after rebuilt, Peter de Rupibus, Biſhop off 
Wincheſter, added to it a ſpacious Gap 1 
which he dedicated to St. Mary Magda 
len; and this being afterwards appointed 1 
for the uſe of the inhabitants, it at la 


became their pariſh church. s 
| 2 | T I 


The monaſtery and church were re- 
built in the reigns of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. but at the general ſupprethion 
of religious houſes were ſurrendered to 
Henry VIII. in the year 1539; upon 
which the pariſhes of St. Mary Magda- 
len, and St. Margaret, purchaſed the 
conventual church of King Henry; and 
were the next year united by act of Par- 
liament, and the church being then re- 
paired, was called by the new name of. 
St. Saviour's. Srfowe. 

Both the conſtruction and extent of 
this Gothic ſtructure reſemble a cathedral 
more than a pariſh church. The length 
is 260 feet, and that of the croſs iſle 109: 
the breadth of the body is 54 feet, and the 
height of the tower, including the pi- 
nacles, is 150 feet. The conſtruction of 
the windows, entrances, and every other 
part, is purely in the Gothic ſtyle, except 
a modern door, which is neither Gothic, 
nor agreeable to the rules of any other 
architecture. The tower, which is ſquare, 
and well proportioned, is ſupported by 
maſſy pillars over the meeting of the 
middle and croſs iſles ; jt is crowned with 
battlements, and has a pinacle at each 
corner. 

In a chapel at the eaſt end of the 
church is the monument of Biſhop An- 
* 3- dtrews, 
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drews, who was interred there; and in 

another part of the church is that of the 

Biſhop of Wincheſter ; but the moſt ſin- 

gular monument is that of the family of 

the Auſtins, erected in the laſt century, 

and repaired, new . painted, and gilt by 

$ the relations in 1706. 
| The firft figure is a rock, upon which is 
written, Petra erat XTS. that is, The 
rock was Chriſt. Down this rock runs a 
ſtream of water; and out of it glides a } 
ſerpent, his old ſkin being ſtript off by 
the rock, which is ſeen hanging on that 
part of his back that is not yet got thro. 
At the foot of the rock there grows ſtand- 
ing corn, on which 1s a label with theſe 
words, Si: non moriatur, non reuiviſcit, | 
that is, If it dieth not, it liveth not again. 
Underneath the corn is this motto, Ns 
ſevit, fovit, lavit, coget, renovabit, i. e. 
He hath ſown, cheriſhed, waſhed us, and 
ſhall gather us together and renew us. 
Upon the top of the rock ſtands an an- 

gel, holding a fickle in his left hand, and 
-with his right pointing to the ſun, which 
ſhines, and on its lower rays is a label, 
upon which is, So/ ſuſtitiæ, i. e. The Sun 
of righteouſneſs. . 
On the ſides of the monument ate | 
ſcythes, flails, ſhepherds crooks, rakes, 

| | Fr ploughs, 
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ploughs, harrows, and other inſtruments 
of huſbandry hanging by a ribband out of 
a Death's head; and above them, Ves eſtis 
agricultura, 1. e. Ye are God's huſbandry. 

On the outſide of theſe a harveſt man 
with wings is ſeated on each fide, one 
with a fork behind him, and the other 
with a rake. They have ſtraw hats, and 
lean their heads upon their hands, the el- 
bows reſting upon their knees, as if fa- 
tigued with labour, and under them are 
theſe words, Mefſores congregabunt, i. e. 
The reapers ſhall gather. Under all is a 
winnowing fan, upon which is ſtretched 
a ſheet of parchment bearing a long in- 
ſcription in Latin. 

Though the name of this church has 
been changed from St. Mary Overies to 
that of St. Saviour, yet the former ſtill 
prevails. It is a rectory in the gift of the 
pariſh, and the profits ariſing to the two 
Chaplains, are faid to amount to above 
zool. per annum. . 
SAVORY dock. See St. SAVIOUR'S dock. 
davoRY MILL. See Sf. SAVIOUR'S ml. 
SAvoRY mill ſtairs, corruptly ſo called, Ro- 

therhith. See Sf. SAvlovk's ill flairs. 
Savoy, or Lancaſter Palace, is ſituated to 
the weſtward of Somerſet houſe, between 
the Strand and the Thames. This place 
obtained the name of the Savoy, from 

' 7 8 
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Peter Earl of Savoy and Richmond, w,M 
built it about the year 1245, and afte;] 
"wards transferred it to the friars of Mont: 
joy, of whom Queen Eleanor, the wife of 
King Henry III. purchaſed it for her ſon 
Henry Duke of Lancaſter. The Duke 
afterwards enlarged and beautified it, af 
the expence of 52,000 marks, at that! 
time an immenſe ſum. Here John King 
of France reſided, when a priſoner in 
England in the year 1357, and upon his} 
return hitherin 1363, when it was eſteem-} 
ed one of the fineſt palaces in England, 
This edifice was burnt in 1381 by the 
Kentiſh rebels, on account of ſome pique 
they had conceived againſt John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, who was then the 
proprietor. But the ground afterwards] 
devolving to the Crown, King Henry VII. 
began to rebuild it as it at preſent appears, | 
for an hoſpital, for the reception of an 
hundred diſtreſſed objects ; but that Prince | 
not living to ſee it. compleated, Henry | 
"1 VIII. his fon, not only granted his manor } 
= of the Savoy to the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
and others, the executors of his father's 
will, towards finiſhing the hoſpital ; but F 
by his charter of the 5th of July 1513, 
conſtituted them a body politic and cor- 
porate, to conſiſt of a Maſter, five ſecular 

Chaplains, and four Regulars, in — 
f 0 
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of Jeſus Chriſt, his Mother, and St. John 

| Baptiſt; the foundation to be denominat- 
ed The hoſpital of King Henry VII. late 

King of England, of the Savoy. 

This hoſpital was ſuppreſſed in the 

reign of Edward VI. when the revenues 


were found to amount to 5 30l. per an- 


num, which that Prince gave to the city of 
London towards making a proviſion for 
the hoſpitals of Bridewell, Chriſt- church, 
and St. Thomas: but Queen Mary con- 
verted it into an hoſpital again, and having 
endowed it anew, her Ladies and Maids of 
honour completely furniſhed it, at their 
- own expence, with all neceſſaries. How- 
ever the hoſpital was again ſuppreſſed up- 
on the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth to 
the throne, and the revenues applied to 
the uſes intended by her brother. 
Nothing here is now to be ſeen, but 
the ruins of the ancient edifice built with 
free- ſtone and flints, among which is ſtill 
remaining part of a great building, in 
which detachments of the King's guards 
lie, and where they have their Marſhalſea 
priſon for the confinement of deſerters 
and other offenders, and to lodge their 
recruits. | . 
A part of the Savoy was aſſigned by 
King William III. for the reſidence of the 


French refugees, who have ſtill a chapel 


here, 
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here, in which they conform to tha 
church of England. Stowe. Dugdale 
Mon. Ang. 
Saw court, Fore ſtreet, Cripplegate. 
SAWYER'S court, Houndſditch.+ 
SAWYER'S yard, 1. Hoſier lane. 2. Tow- 
er ſtreet, Soho. | 
SCALDING alley, in the Poultry. In this 
alley was formerly a large houſe, knownl 
by the name of the Scalding-houſe ; for 
the ſtreet called the Poultry containing a 
number of Poulterers ſtalls, the fowlg 
they ſold there were firſt ſcalded in this] 
houſe. Maitland. 
SCALLOP court, Creed lane, Ludgate ſtreet. 
SCHOOL alley, Eaſt Smithfield. | 
SCHOOL lane, Jamaica ſtreet, Rotherhith. 
SCHOOL yard, Aileſbury ſtreet, Clerken- 
well.. | | 
SCHOOLHOVSE alley, Swan alley. 


SCHOOLHOUSE lane, 1. Aileſbury ſtreet. 
2. Brooke ſtreet, Ratcliff. 


ditch. E 2. Schoolhouſe lane, Ratcliff. 
3. Sutton ſtreet, St. John's ſtreet, Clerk- 
enwell. . 
SCHOOLS. Of theſe we have given an ac- 
count under the names of their particular} 
foundations; the moſt famous and noble 
of theſe, are, the Charter-houſe, Mercers 
ſchool, Merchant Taylors as: 5 
auls 
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Paul's ſchool, and Weſtminſter ſchool ; 
and among thoſe for the inſtruction of the 
lower claſs, is Chriſt-church ſchool, a 
noble foundation for the education and 
ſupport of- the children of deceaſed citi- 
zens, and a great number of ſmaller 
foundations, as, St, Olave's ſchool, Rat- 
cliff ſchool, Tothill fields ſchool, and ſe- 
veral others; all of which the reader 
may find under their reſpective articles. 

In theſe ſchools, . excluſive of Chriſt- 
church hoſpital, are educated 2888 boys, 
and 285 girls; the charge of whoſe edu- 
cation, &c. excluſive of thoſe which be- 
long to hoſpitals and almshouſes, amounts, 
according to Maitland, to the annual ſum 
of 1990l. | 

Beſides theſe, which are ſupported by 
regutar funds, there are a great number 
denominated CHARITY Schools, that 
have no other foundation and- ſupport, 
than generous benefactions, annual ſub- 
ſeriptions, and the charitable collections 
made in the ſeveral churches in this city 
and ſuburbs. Of theſe we ſhall give a 
liſt, with the number of the boys and 
girls in each. | IS 


Schools. | Boys. Girls. 


Allhallows, Lombard ſtreet 40 o 
dt. Andrew's, Holborn 80 70 
| | St. 
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Schools. 


St. Anne's, Alderſgate 
St. Anne's, Weſtminſter 
St. Bartholomew the Great 


H 


Bartholomew Cloſe, Preſbyterian 50 


Bethnal Green 
Bevis Marks, Portugueſe fews 
Billingſgate Ward 
St. Botolph's, Alderſgate 
St. Botolph's, Aldgate . 
St. Botolph's, Biſhopſgate 
Bridge and Candlewick Wards 
Bridewell Walk, Clerkenwell, 
Quakers 
St. Bride's 
Broad ſtreet Ward 
Caſtle Baynard Ward 
St. Catherine Creechurch 
St. Catherine's, Tower 
_ Chriſt church, Spitalfields 
Chriſt church, Surry 
St. Clement's Danes | 
Corbet's court, Spitalfields, 
French - 
Cordwainer and Bread 
ES 
Cornhill and Lime ſtreet Wards 
Cripplegate Ward within 
Dowgate Ward 
St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt 
Eaſt Smithfield Liberty 


ſtreet 


Bey, . Girl 


40 
. 


30 
52 
35 


Wl — 


OO 30 
12 
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50 


30 
60 
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40 
50 
50 


e 


Schools. Boys. 
gt. Ethelburg's 20 
Faringdon Ward within 60 
Fry's court, Tower hill, Preſby- 
| terian | 30 
St. George's, Hanover ſquare 50 
St. George's, Queen ſquare 50 
St. George's, Ratcliff Highway 50 
St. George's, Southwark 50 
St. Giles's, Cripplegate 130 
St. Giles's in the Fields 101 
Grey Eagle ſtreet, Spitalfields, 
French | 50 
St. James's, Clerkenwell 60 
St. James's, Weſtminſter 102 
St. John's, Hackney 30 
St. John's, Wapping 38 
Keat's ſtreet, Spitalfields, Inde- 
pendent 8 30 
King's head court, Spitalfields, 
Independent | oo 
Knightſbridge chapel 6 
St. Laurence, Poultney 16 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch 50 
St. Luke's, Old ſtreet 40 
St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter 52 
St. Martin's in the Fields 101 
St. Mary's, Iſlington | 26 
St. Mary's, Lambeth 28 
St. Mary la Bonne I2 
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- Schools. 


St. Mary le Strand 


St. 474 Magdalen's, Ber- 
mondicy 

ary's, Newington Butts 

St. Mary's Rotherhith 

Mile End, Old Town 

Nortonfalgate 

St. Olaye's, Jewry 

St. Olave's, e RNs 

St. Paul's, Covent Garden 

St. Paul's, Shadwell 


Poplar Hamlet 


Portpool lane, Welch 
Queenhithe Ward 

Ratcliff Hamlet 

Ratcliff Highway, Preſbyterian 


St. Saviour's, Southwark 
St. Sepulchre's 


Shakeſpear's walk, Shadwell, 


_ Preſbyterian 


St. Stephen's, Wallbrook 


St. Thomas's, Southwark 


Tower ſtreet Ward 
Vintry Ward 


Unicorn yard, Horſelydown, = 


dependent 


Zoar ſtreet, Southwark, Pre/ſ- 


byterian 
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Thus in theſe charity ſchools are edu- 
cated 3458 boys, and 1901 girls, in all 
5359. Mr. Maitland has been at ſome 
pains in endeavouring to learn the re- 
ſpective charges of the above ſchools; 
but not being able to obtain an account of 
each, he has endeavoured to ſettle as near 
as pofſible the expence of maintaining the 
whole, and that by a method equally 
plain and ſatisfactory: for having found 
that the pariſh ſchool of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, which contains eighty boys, 
coſt in one year 2721. 28. gd. and ſeventy 
girls in the ſame ſchopl 1391. 14s. 6d. he 
computed, that as the 'charge of eighty 
boys amounts to 2721. 2s. gd. ſo that of 
3458 boys muſt amount to 11,7631. 2s. 
10:d. and ſo, by the ſame method of 
calculation, as the expence of ſeventy 


girls amounts to 1391. 148. 6d. that of 


1901 girls muſt amount to 3794]. ros. 
7:d per annum ; whence it appears, that 
the whole expence of all the ſaid charity 
children amounts to 15,5571. 138. 52d. 
per annum. 


The ſame author adds, that the annual 


expence of the above free-ſchools, ex- 
clufive of thoſe belonging to the hoſpitals 


and almshouſes, amounting to 199ol. it 


appears that the expence of theſe ſchools, 
+ added 
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Scokx's alley, Eaſt Smithfield.4 
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added to that of the charity ſchog!, 
amount in all to 17,5471. 13s. 31d. 
As to the number of private ſchools ; 
this metropolis and its ſuburbs, for edu 
cating youth in all kinds of literature, the 


are ſuppoſed to amount to above thre; 
thouſand. Maitland. 


ScorLAND yard, Whitehall; fo named 
from a palace which formerly ſtood there 
for the reception of the Kings of Scot- 
land, when they came to do homage for 

the county of Cumberland, and other fiek 
held by them of, the Crown of England. 
Stowe's Survey. 

Scots CORPORATION, for the relief off 
poor and neceſſitous people of that 
country. This corporation owes its ori- 
gin to James Kinnier, a Scotſman, and} 
merchant of this city; who on his reco- 
very from a long and dangerous illneſ, 
reſolved to give part of his eſtate towards] 
the relief of the aged and neceſſitous of 
his country, within the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter : and having prevailed 
with a ſociety of his countrymen, who 
compoſed a box club, to join their ſtock, | 
applied for a charter, by which he and his 
co-adjutors were, in the year 1665, con- 


ſtituted a body politic and corporate, 
with i 
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with ſeveral privileges, which King 
Charles II. confirmed the following year 
by letters patent, wherein are recited the 
privileges granted in the former charter, 
with the addition of ſeveral new ones, 
viz. 
That they might erect an hoſpital 
within the city or liberties of London and 
Weſtminſter, to be called, The Scots H. 
pital of King Charles II. to be governed by 
eight Scotſmen, who were to chuſe from 
among themſelves a Maſter, who, toge- 
ther with theſe Governors, were declared 
to be a body politic and corporate, and to 
have a common ſeal. They were alſo 
impowered to elect thirty-three Afliſtants, 
and to purchaſe in mortmain 400ol. per 
annum, over and above an annual ſum 
mentioned in the firſt charter; the profits 
ariſing from theſe purchaſes to be em- 
ployed in relieving poor old Scots men 
and women, and inſtructing and employ- 
ing poor Scottiſh orphans, the deſcend- 
ants of Scotſmen within this city. 

This humane foundation had however 
like to have been cruſhed in its bud by 
two very dreadful events, the plague, and 
the fire of London ; which happened in 
the very years when the charters were 
gr nted. However, thoſe who had the 
direction of he work began in the year 
Vol. V. * 1670 


1 
1670 to proſecute it with vigour; and 
found themſelves not only in a condition 
to provide for their poor, but took a lead 
of a piece of ground in Black Friars, to 
build upon, for the term of a thouſand 
years, at a ground- rent of 4ol. and by 
charitable contributions were enabled to 
erect their hall, with two houſes at Fleet. 
ditch, and four in Black Friars, which! 


4 


were ſoon after finiſhed at the expence off 
44-501. | 
All matters relating to the corporation 

are managed by the Governors without 
fee or reward; for they not only, upon al 
ſuch occaſions, ſpend their own money 
but contribute quarterly for the ſupport of 
the ſociety, and the relief of the poor A 
they provide for the fick ; to the reduced 
and aged they grant penſions ; they buryf 
the dead, and give money to ſuch as ar 
diſpoſed to return to Scotland. The ſums 
diſburſed by the ſociety amount to about 
600]. per annum. J 
The officers belonging to this corpo- 
ration are, a Treaſurer, a Regiſter, two 
Stewards, and a Beadle. 
ScoT's wharf, White Friars, Fleet ſtreet. 
ScorT's yard, 1. Buſh lane. 2. Mill bank 
Weſtminſter. f 3. Montague ſtreet, Spi- 
talfields. . 4. Stony lane, Southwark. Tf 
5. Whitecroſs ſtreet. T i 
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eV ENV ERS, A fraternity anciently deno- 
minated The Writers of the court letter 
of the city of London, was incorporated 
by letters patent granted by King James J. 
in the year 1616, by the name of The 
Maſter, Wardens, and Aſſiſtants of the ſo- 
ciety of Writers of the city of London. 

This company 1s governed by a Maſter, 
two Wardens, and twenty-four Aſſiſtants, 
with fifty-three livery-men, who upon 
their admiſſion pay a fine of 51. 

The company of Scriveners being re- 
duced to low circumſtances, thought pro- 
per to ſell their hall in Noble ſtreet to the 
Coachmakers company. 

ex oOop's court, Holborn. In this court an- 
ciently ſtood one of the Inns of court 
called Scroop's Inn. | 
xUB'S ſquare, Upper Ground, South- 
wark. | 
alley, King ſtreet, Weſtminſter. 
W's Office for the relief of SEA OFFICERS 
Wipows. The Lords of the Admiralty 
having taken into conſideration, the un- 
happy condition to which the widows of 
many of the officers of the navy were re- 
duced by the death of their huſbands, 
propoſed - both to the commuſſioned and 
balt-pay officers of the navy, to enter into 
a voluntary agreement, to grant three 
pence in the pound out of their pay, to- 
Y 2 wards 
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wards eſtabliſhing a fund for allowing 3 


penſions to ſuch K their widows as are 
left in mean circumſtances. 1 
To. this the officers readily conſenting, 
the Lords Commiſſioners laid the affair 
before his preſent Majeſty, who, to pro- 
mote ſo good a work, granted his letters I 
patent in the year 1732, directing that 
three pence in the pound be deduced | 
from the pay and half-pay of all commiſ- 1 
ſion and warrant officers of the navy; 
and to appoint the Lords Commiſſioners 
of the Admiralty, the Treaſurer, Com- 
miſſioners, Paymaſter, and Caſhier of the 4 
navy, for the time being, twenty Captains, 
ten Lieutenants, five Maſters, five Boat- 
ſwains, five Gunners, five Carpenters, fie 1 
Purſers, and five Surgeons of the navy, 
the eldeſt of their reſpective ſtations, to be 
Governors of this corporation: out of 
whom are appointed a Preſident, two Vice! I 
Preſidents, a Treaſurer, and fifteen As- i 
ſiſtants, as a committee for the manage- 
ment of all the affairs belonging to this 
charity. | 
The firſt Commiſſioner of the "PRO 4 
ralty is to be always Preſident ; and the] 
Treaſurer of the navy to be always the 
_ Treaſurer ; but the two Vice Preſidents. 
and fifteen Aſſiſtants, are to be elected an- 
nually, * ME L 
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By the orders of this generous corpo- 
ration, no officer or ſervant employed 
therein, 1s to receive any falary, reward, 
or gratuity; the whole buſineſs being 
tranſacted gratis. 

The firſt ſtep taken by the Governors 
was providing for the widows whoſe huſ- 
bands died after the date of the above 
letters patent ; who, in the firſt year 
amounted to twenty-four, to whom pen- 
ſions were allowed, according to the fol- 
lowing regulations, viz. To the widow of 
a Captain, 4.51. per annum; to the widow 
of a Lieutenant or Maſter, ol, and to the 
widow of a Boatſwain, Gunner, Carpen- 
ter, Purſer, Surgeon, ſecond Maſter of a 
yacht, or Maſter of a naval veſſel appoint- 
ed by the navy board, 20l. per annum. 

The Lords Commiſſioners afterwards 
commiſerating the unhappy circumſtances 
of many poor widows, whoſe huſbands 
died before this corporation was eltabliſh- 
ed, and therefore could receive no benefit 
from the fund which was juſtly appro- 
priated to the relief of the widows of thoſe 
officers who had paid to its ſupport, re- 
newed their application to his Majeſty, 
who recommended their caſe to the Par- 
lament ; upon which it was enacted, that 
one ſeaman ſhould be allowed upon the 
books of every ſhip of war, in the/ a- pay 

ob. "mM 
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in every hundred men that its comple. 
ment ſhould conſiſt of, and that the pro- 
duce of the wages of ſuch ſeamen, and 
the value of their victuals ſhould be given 
and applied towards the relief of poor 
widows-of commiſſion and warrant off 
cers of the royal navy. 
SEACOAL lane, extends from Snow hill to! 
Fleet lane. Stowe thinks it was origin 
ally called Limeburners lane, and that itf 

| took its preſent name from the burningf 
of lime there with ſea coll. 1 
SEAHORSE alley, Durham yard, in the 
Strand.“ | 8 | 
SEARLE'S ſquare, Lincoln's Inn. 
SEARLE'S ſtreet, Carey ſtreet, Lincoln 
SEARLE'S wharf, near White Friars. | 
Office of ick and hurt SEAMEN, and ſin 
taking care of PRISONERS OH WAR, on 
Tower hill, is under the government off 
four Commiiſioners, the firſt of whom hay 

| 4ool. per an num, and 6 5l. for houſe rent; 
and the other three 3ool. a year. Tha 
officers under theſe Commiſſioners are, al 
Secretary, who has 2ool. per annum; 4 
firſt Clerk, who has 1o0ol. a year; and 
three inferior Clerks, who have Gol 
'S ea | 2 
Office for fick and maimed SEAMEN IN TI 
MERCHANTS SERVICE, in the Royal 

| | Exchange. 
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Exchange. The corporation who provide 
for theſe objects of diſtreſs, conſiſts of a 
number of merchants, who were incor- 
porated on the 24th of June 1747, and 
are governed by a Preſident, and a Coun- 
cil of twenty-one. 

SECRETARY OF OTATE's OFFICE, White- 
hall. The Kings of England had anci- 
ently no more than one Secretary of 
ſtate, till about the end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. when it was thought proper 
that this important office ſhould be diſ- 
charged by two perſons of equal autho- 
thority, both ſtiled Principal Secretaries of 

ate. 

4 At that time they did not fit at the 
council board; but having prepared their 
buſineſs in a room adjoining to the council 
chamber, they came in, and ſtood on ei- 
ther hand of the King ; when nothing 
was done till they had gone through with 
their propoſals. But Queen Elizabeth 
ſeldom coming te council, that method 
was laid aſide, and the ee des took -- 

their places as Privy Counſellors, which 

dignity they have enjoyed ever ſince, and 
a Council is ſeldom, or never, held with- 
out the preſence of, at leaſt, one of them. 
Their employment rendering, their of- 
fice a place of extraordinary truſt, this, to- 
gether with the multiplicity of their buſi- 
T 7 | nels; 
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neſs, places them in a diſtinguiſhed light, 
both in reſpect to the King and the people: 
for they attend almoſt every day upon his 
Majeſty, as occaſton requires ; the peti- 
tions of the people are for the moſt part 
lodged in their hands, to be preſented to 


the King; and, in return, they make the 
diſpatches, according to his Majeſty's an- 


ſwers and determinations. 


The correſpondence to all parts off 
Great Britain without diſtinction, relating 
to the church, the army, the militia, 


grants, pardons, diſpenſations, &c. is ma- 


naged by cither of the Secretaries. But 
as to foreign affairs, all the nations that] 


have any intercourſe with Great Britain, 
are divided by them into two provinces, 


the northern and ſouthern, each being un- 
der one of the Secretaries, as his ſeparate 


department. They have this ſpecial ho- 
nour, that if either of them be a Baron, 
he takes place, and has the precedence af 
all other perſons of the ſame degree, tho 
by creation they might have a right to pre- 
cede him : but if he is above the degree 


of a Baron, he then takes place only ac- 


cording to the ſeniority of his creation. 
Each of the Secretaries have lodgings 


appointed for them in all the Kings} 


houſes ; both for their own accommoda- 
tion, for their office, and for thoſe that 


attend 
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attend upon it. They have each a ſalary 


of zoool. a year; which, added to their 


lawful perquiſites, is ſaid to make their 


places worth 8000l. per annum each. 


The Secretaries and Clerks they em- 


ploy under them are wholly at their own 
choice, and have no dependence upon any 
other perſon. Theſe are, 

In the northern department, two Under 
Secretaries and Keepers of ſtate papers, a 
firſt Clerk, and ten other Clerks ; a Ga- 
zette writer, who has zool. per annum; 
and a Secretary for the Latin . 
whole ſalary is 200l. a year. 

In the ſouthern department are, two 
Under Secretaries, a firſt. Clerk, ſeven 


otner Clerks; and a Law Clerk to both, 


who has a falary of 400l. per annum. 

The Secretaries of ſtate have alſo the 
cuſtody of the King's ſeal, called the ſig- 
net; the uſe and application of which 
gives denomination to another office, call- 


ed the Signet office. See the article 


DIGNET OFFICE. 

There is alſo another office depending 
on the Secretaries of ſtate, called the Paper 
office ; for which ſee that article. 
drbewick's rents, London Wall. 


SDG WIC Ek 's yard, London Wall. 


© SEETHING the, Tower {treet, 
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St. SEPULCHRE'S, on the north ſide of 1M 
top of Snow hill near Newgate, and if 
the ward of Faringdon without, owes 10 
name to its being dedicated in comme 
moration of Chriſt's ſepulchre at Jeruſad 
lem. It is of great antiquity, and wa 
probably founded during the time, when 
all Europe were employed in cruſades ta 
the holy land; however, about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, it wag 
given by the Biſhop of Saliſbury to th 
Prior and Canons of St. Bartholomew 
in Smithfield, who, in virtue of that 
grant, had the right of advowſon till the 
diſſolution of their monaſtery, when com- 
ing to the Crown, it continued therein 
till King James I. in the year 1610 
granted the rectory and its appurtenances, 
with the advowſon of the vicarage, to 
Francis Philips and others; after which 
the rectory with its appurtenances were 
zurchaſed by the pariſhioners, to be hell 
in fee-farm of the Crown, while the ad 
vovſon was obtained by the Preſident and 
Fellows of St. John Baptiſt's college inf 
Oxford, in whom the patronage ſtill con- 
tinues. Dugd. Mon. Ang. 

The preſent ſtructure was much da- 
maged, though not deſtroyed by the fir 
of London; after which it was thoroughly 3 
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repaired in 1670, when nothing of the 
old building, except the walls, was 
ſuffered. to remain, and not thoſe en- 
tirely. 

This is a very ſpacious thanks it being 
126 feet long, beſides a broad paſſage 
through at the weſt end ; the breadth is 
fifty eight feet, excluſive of the north 
chapel; the height of the roof in the 
middle ifle is thirty-five feet, and the 
height of the ſteeple to the top of the pi- 
nacles, is 146 feet. The whole length of 
the fide is in a manner taken up by a row 
of very large Gothic windows, with but- 
treſſes between, over which runs a ſlight 


cornice, and on the top a plain and ſub⸗ 


ſtantial battlement work. The ſteeple is 


a plain ſquare tower crowned with four 
pinacles. 


The wall of this church yard, till very 


lately, extended ſo far into the ſtreet all 


along the ſouth ſide of the church, as to 
„ the paſſage narrow and dangerous; 


but after the church yard on that ſide had 


been ſhut up about fourteen years, it was 


levelled, and laid open to the ſtreet in the 
beginning of the preſent year 1760. 
The Vicar of this church, beſides other 


advantages, receives 200l. in money in 


lieu of tithes. _ 
Munday, in his edition of Stowe's Sur- 
| vey, 
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vey, mentions the following monumental 
inſcription in this church. | 3 


| Qualis vita, finis ita. 
Here under lyes the wonder of her kinde, 
The quinteſſence of nature and of grace, 
Wit, beauty, bounty, and'(in noble race 
The rareſt jewel) a right humble minde, 
Here lyes her body, but her ſoule refin'd 
| Above th'empyreall, hath imperial place, 
| In bliſs ſo boundleſſe, as no words embrace, 
Nor art can feigne, nor mortal heart can finde, 
Her fame remaines a monument of honour, 
| Built by her virtue, gilt with pureſt gold, 
| With lilly flowers and roſes ſtrewed upon her, 
Her epitaph. 
Urania thus enrol'd : 
Milde childe, chaſte mayden, and religious wife: 
The even crownesthe day, Joane Eſſex death her life. 


| Before we conclude this article, it may 
| be proper to obſerve, that in the year 

1605, Mr. Robert Dew gave by deed of | 
gift, fifty pounds to this pariſh, on condi- 
tion that for ever after, a perſon ſhould go 
to Newgate, in the ſtill of the night before 
| every execution day, and ſtanding as near 
the cells of the condemned priſoners a8 
poſſible, ſhould, with a hand bell, (which 

he alſo gave for that purpoſe) give twelve 


ſolemn tolls with double ſtrokes, and 5 
arte 
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after a proper pauſe, deliver with an au- 


dible voice the following words : 


60 
66 
46 
60 
40 
cc 
«c 
«c 
cc 
T 
«c 


4 


cc 


cc 


« 


F / 


cc. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
14 


40 


66 


« You priſoners that are within, 

« Who for wickedneſs and ſin, 

After many mercies ſhewn you, are 
now appointed to die to-morrow in the 


forenoon, give ear and underſtand, that 


to-morrow morning the greateſt bell of 
St. Sepulchre's ſhall toll for you in form 


and manner of a paſſing bell, as uſed to 


be tolled for thoſe at the point of 
death : to the end that all godly people 
hearing that bell, and knowing it is for 
your going to your deaths, may be 
ſtirred up heartily to pray to God to be- 
ſtow his grace and mercy upon you 
whilſt you live. 


I beſeech you, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, 


to keep this night in watching and 
prayer, for the ſalvation of your own 
ſouls, while there is yet time and place 
for mercy ; as knowing to-morrow you 


muſt appear before the judgment ſeat 


of your Creator, there to give an ac- 


count of all things done in this life, and.. 


to ſuffer eternal torments for your {ins 
committed againſt him,. unleſs upon 
your hearty and unteigned repentance, 


you find mercy through the merits, . 


death, and paſſion of your only media- 


tor and adyocate Jeſus Chriſt, who now | 
| cc {its bo 


| 
| 
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« ſits at the right hand of God to makes 


« interceſſion for as many of you as peni- 
« tently return to him.“ : 
He likewiſe ordered that St. Sepulchres fl 
great bell ſhould toll; till it was ſuppoſeq 
theſe unhappy priſoners were executed; 
and that as the criminals paſſed by the 
wall of St. Sepulchre's church yard, to 
execution, the ſame bellman ſhould look 
over it, and ſay: All good people, pray I 
« heartily unto God for theſe poor fin- 
ce ners, who are now going to their death, 
« for whom this great bell doth toll. 
* You that are condemned to die, re- 

« pent with lamentable tears: aſk mercy 
e of the Lord for the ſalvation of your 
« own ſouls, through the merits, death, 
te and paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, who now 
« ſits at the right hand of God, to make 
C interceffion for as many of you as peni- MW 
« tently return unto him.” | 
% Lord, have mercy upon you, 

« Chriſt, have mercy upon you, 
Lord, have mercy upon you, 

« Chriſt, have mercy upon you“ 
For this ſervice the bellman or ſexton 
receives 11. 6s. 8d. a year; but upon theſe W 
occaſions there is generally ſo much noiſe, 
that nobody can hear one word that the 
bellman ſays. 1 
| | =; | | Ste | 
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vs, SEPULCHRE'S alley, a paſſage by the eaſt 
end of St. Sepulchre's church. , . 

REAN TS AT Law. The higheſt de- 
gree of lawyers under a Judge. The 
young ſtudent in the common law, when 
admitted to be of one of the inns of court, 
is called a Moot-man, and after about ſe- 
ven years ſtudy, is choſen an Utter Bariſ- 
ter, and is then capable of being made a 
Sergeant at law. | 

When the number of Sergeants is ſmall, 
the Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, by the advice and conſent of the 
other Judges, chuſes about fix or eight of 
the moſt learned perſons of the Inns of 
court, and preſents their names to the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, who 
ſends to each of them the King's writ to 
appear on a particular day before the 
King, to receive the degree of a Sergeant at 
law. 

At the time appointed, they being 
dreſſed in robes of two colours, brown and 
blue, they go, attended by the ſtudents of 
the Inns of court, with a train of ſervants 
and retainers, dreſſed in peculiar liveries, 
to Weſtminſter hall, where they publicly 
take a ſolemn oath, and are cloathed with 
robes and coifs, without which they are 
from thenceforward never to appear in 
public. After this they give a great en- 

| tertainment 
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tertainment to the principal perſons of thi 
nagon ; and preſent gold rings to thi 
Princes of the blood, the Archbiſhopy 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Treaſurer 
to the value of forty ſhillings each ring 
to the Earls and Biſhops rings of 206 
and to other great officers, Barons, &c 
rings of leſs value, beſides a great numbet 
of rings to their private friends. 
Out of theſe Sergeants are choſen the 
Judges of the King's Bench and Com 
mon Pleas. 
SERGEANTS INN, on the ſouth fide ol 
Fleet ſtreet, almoſt oppoſite to the end off 
Fetter lane. It conſiſts of a court ſur- 
rounded with handſome new buildings} 
among which are the Society's chapel 
and hall; and a very handſome edificd 
belonging to the Amicable Society. 
The officers belonging to this Inn, are 
a Steward, a Maſter Cook, and a Chit 
Butler. 
SERGEANTS INN, Chancery lane, near the 
end next Fleet ſtreet, conſifts of two 
courts, a ſmall hall, and a convenient kit- 
chen; but the buildings are low and 
mean. 
The officers of this Inn are, allo, 2 
Steward, a Maſter Cook, and a Chict 
Butler, . 
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GRANTS INN court, I. Chancery lane. 
2. Fleet ſtreet. a | 
RMO N ane, 1. Limehouſe. > Pittle 
Carter lane. 
SERSNE'T alley, Narrow Wall, ba bens, 
&TTER'S yard, Deadman's fields. 
EVEN DIALS, near Monmouth ſtreet ; fo 
called from a handſome pillar, upon which 
are ſeven ſun- dials, fronting the ſame 
number of ſtreets, which radiate upon it. 
EVENOAE, a market town in Kent, near 
the river Dart or Darent, 23 miles from 
London, in the road to Rye. Tt obtained 
its name from ſeven very large oaks which 
grew near it, when it was firſt built; and 
is governed by a Warden and Aſſiſtants. 
Here is an hoſpital and ſchool, for the 
maintenance of people in years, and the 
inſtruction of youth, firſt erected by Sir 
William Sevenoak, Lord Mayor of, Lon- 
don in the year 1418, who is ſaid to have 
been a foundling ſupported and educated 
at the expence of a charitable perſon of 
this town, whence he took his name. 
The ſchool afterwards met with other 
benefactors, and among the reſt, Queen 
Elizabeth having greatly augmented its 
revenue, it was thence called Queen Eli- 
ꝛzabeth's free ſchool. It was rebuilt in 
1727. Sir Henry Fermor, Bart. has a 
{cat here; as has alſo Dr. Thomas Fuller. 
About a mile from Sevenoak, to the ſouth, 
Vor. 9 | e 
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is Knowl Place, the ſeat of the Duke 
Dorſet, ſituated in the middle of a park} 
and towards the eaſt is the ſeat of 
Pratt, Eſq; which is alſo ſeated in thi 
. midit of a park. 
SEVEN STARS alley, 1. Cable ſtreet, Ry 
fair.“ 2. Ratcliff highway.“ 3. Rope 
mary lane.“ 4. Whitecroſs ſtreet,* } 
SEVEN STARS court, 1. Great Garden, 5. 
Catharine's lane.“ 2, Moor lane.“ 
Seven Stars alley, Ratcliff highway.“ 
SEVEN STEPS alley, 1. Old Montagu 
ſtreet, 2. Petticoat lane, Whitechapel 
3. Rotherhith Wall. 
SEVEN STEPS yard, Houndſditch. 
SEYMOUR'S court, Little Chandois ſtreet. 
SHAD THAMES ſtreet, Horſelydown, 
SHADWELL, formerly a hamlet in the pariſl 
of Stepney, is now a diſtinct pariſh, an 
by the great increaſe of buildings is unite 
to this metropolis, This pariſh, which! 
one of the Tower hamlets, is fituated o 
the north bank of the Thames, and rc 
ceived its name from a fine ſpring whic 
iſſues from the ſouth wall of the church 
yard. The pariſh is, from its ſituatioſ 
divided into Upper and Lower Shadwel 
Lower Shadwell being anciently a parte 
Wapping marſh. | 0 
In the north eaſt of this pariſh is Sun 
tavern fields, where a Roman cemetery, 0 
burying-place, was diſcovered about ti 
N pe 
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year 1615, wherein were found two cof- 


fins, one of which being of ſtone, con- 
tained the bones of a man ; and the other 


of lead, finely embelliſhed with ſcallop- | 


ſhells, and a crotiſter- border, contained 
thoſe of a woman, at whoſe head and feet 


were two urns, each three feet high; and 


at the ſides ſeveral beautiful red earthen 
bottles, with a number of lachrymatories 


of hexagon and octagon forms. On each 


fide of the inhumed bones were two ivory 
ſcepters of the length of eighteen inches 
each, and upon the breaſt the figure of a 
ſmall Cupid, curiouſly wrought ; as were 
likewiſe two pieces of jet reſembling 
nails, three inches in length. According 
to the opinion of that judicious antiquary 
Sir Robert Cotton, who made this diſco- 
very, the perſon here interred muſt have 
been the wife of ſome Prince, or Roman 
Prætor, by the decorations of the coffin 
and the things contained in it. e 


In this place were likewiſe diſcovered 


ſeveral urns, with Roman coins, which 
had on one fide this Inſcription, Imp. 


Pupienus Maximus P. F. and on the re- 


verſe, with hands joined, Patrus Senatus. 
A few years ago was alſo diſcovered in 
this place a mineral ſpring, ſaid to be im- 


pregnated with ſulphur, vitriol, ſteel, and 


antimony. It is efteemed a great anti- 
ſeorbutic, and is faid to have performed 
& 4 : many 


„N. 


1 
WV. 2 
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SHARP's buildings, Duke's Place, near Ald- 


_ SHAw's court, St. Margaret's hill. . 


Palmerſton, the ſucceſſor of Sir William 
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many remarkable cures in the leprofy; 
ſcurvy, ſcald heads, and other cutaneous 
_ diſeaſes. RD TS | 
For Shadwell church, ſee the article 
St. Paul's Shadwell. . 
SHADWELLI dock, Shadwell. 
SHADWELL market, Upper Shadwell. 
SHADWELL W ATERWORKS are placed in 
Shadwell, and wrought by two fire en- 
gines, that fill two main pipes of fix or 
ſeven inches bore with Thames water; 
by which means that neighbourhood is 
well ſupplied. Maltland. | 
SHAF FESBURY HOUSE, in Alderſgate ſtreet, 
See the article London Ly1nG-1N Hos- 
PITATL, x 
SHA T's court, Leadenhall ſtreet. 
SHAKESPEAR'S walk, Upper Shadwell. 
SHARP'S. alley, 1. Barnaby ſtreet, South- 
 wark.+. 2. Cow Croſs, Smithfield. ;. 
| Leadenhall ftreet.+ 4. Nortonfalgate.+ 


1; pate: 4: a 
SHAw's alley, Kent ſtreet, Tooley ſtreet. 


SHEEN, or EAST SHEEN, a pleaſant village, 
fituated a little to the ſouth of Mortlake, 
where is the fine ſeat of the Lord Viſcount 


Temple. The gardens were laid out and 

completed by the great genius of Sir Wil- 
liam, hohere ſpent the latter part of his life 
_: 


% 
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gurEP's HEAD alley, Shoreditch. 

&EER lane, Temple Bar. 

SHEERS alley, 1. Eaſt Smithfield. Vx, "AY 
ditch.* 3. White ſtreet.* 4. Wentworth 
ſtreet. 5. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide.* 

SHEFFIELD ſtreet, Clare market. 

SYELDON'S Court, Bedfordbury. 

SHEPHERD'S alley, near Vintner's hall, 
Thames ſtreet. | 

SHBPHERD'S court, 1. Hockley i in the hole. + 
2. Upper Brook ſtreet. 

SHEPHERD'S gardens, in the Minories. . 

SHEPHERD 'S market, near Curzon ſtreet. + 

SHEPHERD s mews, Park ſtreet, South» 
wark. 

surrhER p- 8 ſtreet, Oxford ſtreet. 85 

SHEPHERD'S yard, Shoreditch. 

SHERBURN ane, Lombard 00 - thus 
named from the brook Langbourn, which 
anciently ran out of Fenchurch ſtreet, and 
here turning ſouth, divided into ſeveral. 
ſhares, rills, or ſtreams. This lane was 
alſo anciently called Southbourn lane, be- 
cauſe theſe rills here ran ſouth to the 
Thames. Maitland. 

DHERIFFS, two very ancient officers of the 
city, eſtabliſhed in the time of the Saxons: 
but Richard I, changed the name of theſe 
officers to the Norman -appellation of 

Bailiff, which ſignifies an Intendant, Col- 
lector, or petty Magiſtrafe ; as the Saxon 

Sciregrave implics a Judge, Overſeer, or 

= © Collector. 
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men of the ſeveral companies on Mid! 


thoſe whom he nominates for their appro 


the office of Sheriff; but he is obliged] 


tion, to gather into the Exchequer all 
fnes; to ſerve the King's writs: of procels, 


Collector. However, the appellation 
Bailift proving of no long duration, th 
more ancient one of Sheriff was reſtored, 
that office. 5 ; 
The Sheriffs are choſen by the Livery 


ſummer day, the Lord Mayor drinking te 


bation : but any perſon who can ſwez 
that he is not worth 1 Fo. may be ex 
cuſed from ſerving: the office; however, if 
he is qualified with reſpect to fortune, he 
is obliged to ſerve, or to pay a fine of about 
zool. or otherwiſe to engage in a law ſuit 
with the city. This laſt is particularly 
the caſe of the diſſenters, Who look upon 
themſelves as diſqualified by law; fincef] 
by act of Parliament, every perſon who 
ſerves the office of Sheriff ought to have 
received the ſacrament in the church © 
England, twelve months before he enters 
upon his office. 

Any gentleman of the city may be 
choſen an Alderman, without his ſerving 


to be a Sheriff before he can be Lord 


Mayor, 
The office of Sheriff, according to our 
great antiquary Mr. Camden, is to collect 
the public revenues within his juriſdic. 


and 
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and by the poſe comtatus to eompel head- 
ſtrong and obſtinate men to ſubmit to the 
deciſions of the law; to attend the Judges, 
and execute- their orders, to impanel ju- 
ries, and to take care that all condemned 
criminals be duly executed. 

All actions for debt in the city are en- 
tered at the two compters belonging to 
the Sheriffs, where the prifancrs either 
give bail, or are confined in priſon, unleſs 
being freemen. they chuſe to be carried to 
Ludgate. See the article CoMPTER. 
WERIFFS COURTS, are courts of record 
held in Guildhall every Wedneſday and 
Friday, for actions entered in Wood ſtreet 
Compter, and on Thurſdays and Saturdays 
for thoſe entered at the Poultry Compter, 
of which the Sheriffs being Judges, each 
bas his Aſſiſtant or Deputy, who are com- 
monly called Judges of theſe courts, be- 
fore whom are tried actions of debt, treſ- 
paſs, covenants. &c. where: the teſtimony 
of an abſent witneſs in writing is allowed 
to be good evidence. Maitland, 

To each. of theſe courts: belong four 
Attorneys, a Secondary, a Clerk of the 
papers, a Prothonotary, and four Clerks 
litters. See the article COMPTER:. 

WD i:xwoop freer,. near Golden ſquare; 
HIP alley, 1. Broad ſtreet, Ratcliff.“ 2. 

Fore ſtreet, Limehouſe.* 3. Phanix 

| - - overt. 
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- ſtreet, Spitalfields. * 4. Ratcliff his 
way.“ 5. Wellcloſe —_ 
SHIP court, in the Old Bailey.“ 
SHIP ſtreet, near New Gravel lane, Shad 
well.“ he 
SHIP yard, 1. Biſhopſgate ſtreet without 
2. In the Borough.“ 3. Golden lane, Bad 
bican.* 4. Green bank, Wapping.* @ 
| King ſtreet, New Gravel lane.“ a 
Monkwell ſtreet, * 7. Petty F ran | 
Weſtminſter.* 8. Phoenix ſtreet,* Je 
Redcros ſtreet, Cripplegate,* IO. . wil 
out Temple Bar.* 
Sn1y back yard, in the Minories.* 
SHIPPEY'S yard, in the Minories.f 
SHIPPING /tarrs, Limehouſe. J 
SHIPWRIGHTS, a Company by preſeripo 
for ſeveral ages, were incorporated by 
letters patent granted by King James | 
in the year 1605. 
This corporation conſiſts of a Malte 
two Wardens, and ſixteen Aſſiſtants; bij 
have neither livery nor hall: for tou 
they had formerly a hall near Ratclij 
croſs, yet that being demoliſhed they og 
caſionally meet at difſerent 5 to tran 
act their affairs. 
"ne Wer frreet, Rotherhith. 
SHIT TEN alley, Chamber ſtreet, Shadwell 
SHOE lane, extends n Fleet ſtreet to Hol 
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bor MAK ER rote, I. By Aldgate. 2. Black 


friars. 
HRoEMAK ERS. See the article Cor p- 


WAINERS. 

HOEMAKERS yard, Deadman's place. 
100TER'S court, Baſinghall ſtreet. 
z0REDITCH, extends from Nortonfalgate 
to the end of Old ſtreet. Shoreditch was 
anciently a village fituated along the Ro- 
man highway, by the Saxons denominated 
Eald ſtreet, or Old ſtreet, and according 
to Maitland, owes its name to one of the 
predeceſſors of Sir John Sordig, or Sor- 
dich, who was Lord thereof in the year. 
1339, and not, as vulgarly ſuppoſed, to 
Jane Shore, concubine to Edward IV. 
This village was at a conſiderable diſtance 
north of the city of London, MR it is 
roy joined to it. 

W:0REDITCH alley, Shoreditch. 
W0REDITCH church, at the north end of 
Shoreditch. See the article S. LEONARD 
Horediteh. 

osv's alley, King's alley, Rotherhith. + 
WoRTER'S court, Throgmorton ſtreet. . 
orrrR's rect, Cable ſtreet, Rag fair. ＋ 
No R T's burldings, Clerkenwell.+ 

10RT'S gardens, Drury lane. 
ov alley, 1. Back lane, Rag fair,* 2. 
Cable ſtreet.* 3. St. Catharine's.*. 4. Eaſt 
S mithfield.“ 5. Great Gardens, St. Catha- 
ine's lane.“ 6, Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide.“* 
1 | SHOUL- 
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- SHOULDER of MUTTON alley, Line 
houſe.* 3 1 
SHOULDER OF MUTTON walk, Hackney 1 
SHOULDER or MUTTON yard, Butchef 
tro, without Temple Bar.“ \ 
SHREEVE $ rents, Duke ſtreet, Bloomſbury. 
SHREWSBURY court, ©. Stony lane. 2 
Whitecroſs ſtreet, Fore ſtreet, | 
SHUG lane, near Piccadilly. 
SHUTTER'S alley, Whitechapel.+ 
SIDNEY'S alley, Leiceſter fields. 1 
SIDNEY'S ſtreet, Leiceſter fields; ſo named 
from Sidney Earl of Leiceſter. I 
$16nET Or rIcE, Whitehall; an office un 
der the Principal Secretaries of ſtate, wh 
have the cuſtody of the King's ſeal, calle 
the ſignet; the uſe and application where 
of gives name to this office, which con 
ſtantly attends the court. 3 
In this office there are four chief Clerk 

and two Deputies. Theſe chief Clerk 
wait alternately by months, and prepar 
ſuch writings as are to paſs the ſignet 
They have no fee from the King, but only 
200l. a year board wages. One of then 
always attends the court whereſoever 1 


% 
1 


removes, and, by warrant from his Ma 
jeſty, prepares ſuch bills or letters for th 
King to tign, as not being matter of lauf 


1 
= 


8 I L. 8 
ſelves, for the King's hand, when ſigned, 
are returned, and there tranſcribed again; 
and that tranſcript is carried to one of the 
Principal Secretarles of ſtate, and ſealed ; 
and then it is called a ſignet. This being 
directed to the Lord Privy Seal, is his 
warrant for iſſuing out a privy ſeal upon 
it. Privy ſeals for money, however, now 
always begin in the Treaſury, from whence 
the firſt warrant iſſues, counter-ſigned by 
the Lord Treaſurer : but when the nature 
of the grant requires the paſſing of the 
great ſeal, then the privy ſeal is an autho- 
rity to the Lord Chancellor, to paſs the 
great ſeal; as the ſignet was to the Lord 
Privy Seal to affix that ſeal to the grant. 
But in all theſe three offices, the ſignet, 
privy ſeal, and great ſeal, the grant is 
tranſcribed ; and therefore every thing 
ko which paſſes from the King has theſe ſe- 
rk veral ways of being conſidered before it is 
Ar : perfected. Chamberlain's Preſent State. 
et LKEMEN, a company incorporated by'let- 
nl ters patent granted by King Charles I. in 
en the year 1631. They have a Governor 
rand twenty Aſſiſtants; but neither hall 
la nor livery. Maitland. 

the! THRowERs. This trade was firſt 
wil practiſed in London in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by foreigners, whoſe deſcen- 
r- dents, and thoſe to whom they had taught 
mi the art of ſilk throwing, were conſtituted 
= — 42 fellow- 


RI 1 N 


. a fellowſhip of the city in 1622, and wer, 
- afterwards incorporated by letters patent 


granted by King Charles J. in the yen 
1630. gh "7 | 
They are governed by a Maſter, tw 


3 Wardens; and twenty Aſhſtants ; but hayg 


neither hall nor livery. Maitland, + 


Office of Clerk of the King's SILVER, in the 


Inner Temple. To this Clerk every find 
or final agreement upon the ſale of land 
is brought, after it has been with the 
Cuſtos Brevium, when he makes an entry 
of what money is to be paid to the King 


uſe. This office belongs to the court off 


o 
a 


*s 


* 


Common Pleas, and is executed by a De- 
puty. Chamberlain s Preſent State. 


SILVER court, I. Oxford ſtreet. 2. Wood: 1 


ſtock ſtreet, Oxford ſtreet. 


SILVER rect, 1. Bloomſbury. 2. BrideA 


water ſquare. 3. Near Golden ſquare. 4 


. - Green alley, Tooley ſtreet. 5. Hare ſtreet, 


Spitalfields: 6. Near New Gravel lane, 
Shadwell. 7. Pelham {treet, Spitalfields. 
8. Soho ſquare. 9. White Friars, FleetY 
ſtreet. 10. Wood ſtreet, Cheapſide. 


S1MMoNnD's INN. See SyMonD's Inn. Þ&f 
SInNG's court, Little Mitchell ſtreet, Old 
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